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Stewed Raisins 


Cover one-half package of Sun-Maid 
Raisins with cold water and soak over 
night. In the morning add a Slice of 
lemon ot orange. Place on the fire in 
the same water in which they have 
been soaked and allow to cook slowly 
for thirty minutes. Sugar may be 
added , but it is not necessary,as Sun- 
Maid Raisins contain natural fruit 
sugar. Serve with or without cream. 


FREE 


A valuable book, “Sup. 
Maid Recipes,” will be 
sent free to those who 
mail the coupon below, 


“A Beauty Sleep”—and then 


“A Beauty Breakfast” 


Try it for 30 days—to prove 


This is what thousands do at the direction of ex- 
perts to win back the healthful rose tint to pale 
cheeks. They take regular exercise, sleep regular 
hours, and then start breakfast with stewed raisins. 
The raisins are plump, delicious fruit-meats stewed 
so the juice forms a luscious sauce. Note recipe 
printed on this page. A more alluring fruit dish 
never has been served in any home—nor any other 
food that’s more effective in this way. 


You'll serve stewed raisins every morning when, 


you know the good they do. 


Luscious nuggets of food-iron 
Raisins are nuggets of food-iron —and food-iron 
is an essential to good blood. 

Get what you need of it each day, and an incom- 
parable, natural rose tint on the cheeks is the re- 
ward — nature’s irresistible attraction —the good 
looks of good health. No need to imitate with 
rouge when nature thus provides. 
Youthfulness is the real beauty, as every woman 
knows. And good blood is the first consideration. 
Women of fifty often look but thirty if that zatural 
rose tint is still there. 
Stewed raisins are mildly laxative also. Those 
who eat them regularly are apt to have the clear, 
white skin that sets the color off—unmarred by 
blemishes or sallowness. 
So this simple but effective food is one of the most 
important that any woman ever used. 
Be sure to mail coupon below for 100 Raisin 
Recipes,”’ a valuable free book that every woman 
ought to have. 

Always use Sun-Maid Raisins for your every cook- 
ing need. Made from California’s tenderest, sweet- 
est, juiciest table 
grapes, noted for 
their fragile skins. 
Packed in a great 
sun-lighted, glass- 
walled plant. 
Sweet, clean, 
wholesome Amer- 


ican raisins—the kind you know are good. Three 
varieties: Sun- Maid Seeded (seeds removed); 
Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without seeds); Sun- 
Maid Clusters (on the stem). All dealers. Insist 
upon the Sun-Maid Brand. 

Send for free book, ‘‘Sun - Maid Recipes,”’ de- 


scribing scores of ways to use. 


Little Sun- Maids 
“The Between-Meal Raisins”’ 


Made from tender. juicy, 

seedless grapes. Nature's 

candy for the children, sev- 

enty-five per cent. pure fruit 

sugar, practically — 

ed, 146 calories of energiz- 

ing nutriment for five cents. 

Rich in food-iron which 

brings a natural tose tint to 

pale cheeks. Fine for three 

o'clock fatigue, faintness 
due to hunger, and the CALIFOR 
need of energy. At all SU < 
kinds of ‘stores, 5c. If 


not at yours,send 5c , SEED 


for trial package. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 
Membership 13,000 Growers “ 
Dept. M- 1508, Fresno, California 


[Cut This Out and Send It! 


California Associated Raisin Co.. 
| Dept M-1508 Fresno, California 
Please send me copy of your free book, 
Maid Recipes.” 
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It isn’t possible for every one to go to 


the parks and auditoriums where the 


famous bands play to vast audiences, so 
the Victrola brings the bands to you. 
Sousa’s Band, Conway’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Vessella’s Band, U. S. Marine 
Band, Black Diamonds Band of London, 


Garde Republicaine Band of France—_ 


all the world’s greatest bands. 

With a Victrola you can have a con- 
cert by these same great bands in your 
home at any time—and you can arrange 
a program of your own choosing. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 


Records demonstrated at all dealers in - 


Victor products on the Ist of each 
month, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


Grove 


erademar! 
Look under the lid! Look on label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 
Camden, N, J. 
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LITAN 


Americas Greatest Magazine 


Cover 


A Love Song. 
By HARRISON FISHER 


A Word of Advice About Advice. An Editorial Page 25 
By GEORGE ADE 
Decoration by Ray Rohn 


The Frosting Dish. A poem 26 
By EDGAR A. GUEST 
Decoration by H. C. Pitz 


She Walks in Beauty. A short story 
By FANNIE HURST 
Illustrations by John Alonzo Williams 


Jolly Roger of the Forests. A shori story 
By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Illustrations by Walt Louderback 


Kelly of Charles Street. A short story 
By ROYAL BROWN 
Illustrations by F, R. Gruger 


Alias the Lone Wolf. 4 serial 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
Illustrations by Pruett Carter 


What Is Your Vanity? Ax article 
By FRED C. KELLY 
Photographic illustrations by Lejaren A.-Hiller 


The Good Little Bathing Girl. A sort story 
By FRANK R. ADAMS 
Illustrations by Thornion D. Skidmore 


The Stage of To-day. 
Photographs in Artgravurc 


A short story 
By JAMES HOPPER 
Illustrations by F. C. Crooks 


The Flower of the Flock. A sj/:ort story 
By JAY GELZER 
Illustrations by W. I. D. Koerner 


The Coward. A short story 
By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
Illustrations by Edward I.. Chase 


The Empty Sack. 


Flash Molloy. 


A serial 
By BASIL KING 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 
The Man Who Wouldn’t Be Told. A short story 
By HOLWORTHY HALL 
Illustrations by Herbert M. Stoops 


Hoodooed! An article 
By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 
Illustrated with photographs by the author 


The Pride of Palomar. A serial 
By PETER B. KYNE 
Illustrations by H. R. Ballinger 


A short story 
By DANA GATLIN 
Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard 


Altar Fires. 


Next Month 


Ffollioit Dare, the heroine of ‘The First Night,” the new serial 
by Arthur Somers Roche—beginning next month. 


HOW COSMOPOLITAN’S NEW 
MYSTERY SERIAL WAS CONCEIVED 


D° you remember the newspaper story some months ago, 
telling of the accidental shooting of an actor, on the stage, 
with a “property” gun? 

Several of us were at luncheon at Delmonico’s the next day; 
some one mentioned the story in the morning papers, and the 
talk shifted to it. Then we got to discussing the possitilities 
of a murder on the stage. 

“T’ll use that,” said Arthur Somers Roche,-who was present. 

A few days later I went to luncheon with him again, and 
he told me the plot for the first instalment of “The First 
Night,” a four-part mystery serial which begins in September 
COSMOPOLITAN. 

“How are you going to end it?” I asked him. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “and I don’t care, yet. When 
I begin a mystery story—and that’s all I write—I never know 
what is going to happen.” 

Right there you have one of the reasons why Arthur Somers 
Roche writes mysteries as well as he does. He never knows, 
as he writes, in what direction he is heading. He:géts his 
characters so completely involved that he must use all of 
the ingenuity and genius in him to extricate them. In other 
words, he mystifies himself. 

At this time I have read only the first two instalments of 
“The First Night.’ I haven’t the slightest idea how it is 
going to turn out. Ray Long knows, but I won’t let him tell 
me. I want to enjoy reading it. 

That is the great test of a story—with me. 

THE EDITOR 


Wittam Hearst, President Jossra A. Moons, Vice-President and Treasurer 


$3.00 A Year in U. S. and Possessions; $3.50 in Canada; $4.00 Elsewhere 


W. G. Lanapon, Secretary, 119 W. 40th St., New 
35 Cents a Copy 


Rar Lona, Vice-President 


Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street. New York, N.¥.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Oifice, New York, N. ¥.. ander the Act of March 3, 1879. Entered om July 1, 1918, at the 


Post-Office, Atianta, Ga.: 


Boston, Mass.: Chicago, Los Angeies, Oalif.: Sam Franciseo, Calif. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed we begin 


all eer ~~ with the current issue. When sending in your renewal or n aking a request for a change 
our 


of address, please ive us 


tice. If you wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 


119 West 


40th Street, New, York 


COPYRIGHT, 1921, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (CORMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
ALL RIGHTS REFERVED UNDER THE TERMS OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF APTIRTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


e Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without iettering mailed on receipt of 35 cen.s 
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—that’s Big BenSfamily name 


clox 


Thirty-four years young 


HE men who make Westclox 

speak of the America alarm 
in terms of ‘real affection. That 
feeling of respect has been passed 
along to the younger men by the 
old timers who helped the factory 
struggle through the first few 
years when this clock was the only 
Westclox made. 

Today, after 34 years, it still tops 
the sales record. More than six- 
teen million Americas have made 
good up to date. 

Big Ben, Sleep-Meter. Baby 
Ben and Pocket Ben all owe their 
success to the lessons learned in 


perfecting this oldest Westclox. 

Do you wonder that we take off 
our hats to this old timer? Thirty- 
four years young and still true to 
its original policy of good, de- 
pendable cervice at a reasonable 
price. 

So, wherever honest timekeep- 
ing is required, wherever econ- 
omy is a consideration, you have 
a job for the America alarm. 

Westclox on the dial of a time- 
piece always means Westclox con- 


-$truction inside the case. The 


six-sided orange-bordered tag will 
flag you from any display. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Makers of Westclox Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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Schools for 


Stamford Military 
Academy 


A preparatory school that pursues sound edu- 
cational methods and provides a thorough train- 
ing for mind and body. Located at Ossining 
overlooking the Hudson, convenient to New York, 
the situation is ideal. 

Every power is bent toward —~ complete develop- 
ment of each student, Classesa urposely small and 
boys are assured individual conai eration from every 
teacher. Instructors are chosen for their moral force 
as well as for their sxill, 

The locality every sport and 

is well indoor exercise. 


Camp, For catalog 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Principal 
Ossining, New York 


A progressive Agricultural Boarding School for older 
boys. All modern equipment. Graduates enabled to earn 
living or enter agricultural college. Large farm in the 
Berkshires. Lake. Water i Indoor | and outdoor 
atheltics. Recreation and w 
Music. High scholastic and pF ee Instructors 
are specialists in their departments. New carpentry and 
machine shop in course of construction. Students taught 
to do things in these lines. For wide-awake, manly, am- 
Ditious boys. Write for booklet. 

F. B. Rieces, Headmaster. 

CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


ollegiate Preparaters Scheol for Revs 
a Bide. and Crew Specializing in College or 
University preparation. Small 
classes. Individual attention. 
Athletics: Recreation as 
and athletic field on Lake Cayu- 
ga; full navy outfit. Health- 
fully and beautifully located 
above Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. 
Certificate privilege. Apply now 


7 in? 
ion University Examina- 
id-July to September 
_ Special Tutoring ‘Sehool. The round. Htgh-; 
fac- 


is. Wi for ca’ 
The Cascadilla Schools, Box 102 kalogs. ithaca, N. Y. 


For 17 years ranked as an “Honor School” 
ST JOHN'S SCHOOL the 
11 miles from Syracuse, N. Com 


preparatory 
School and Summer Camp. For 


‘Witt AM VERBECK, President 
Box 18 Manlius, N. Y. 


CONFIDENCE 


Confidence has wrought man: 
miracles. Together with Faith it 
forms the strongest thread in the 
a of civilization. Confidence 

od has healed the sick and 

given sight to the blind. Confi- 

ence in man works its wonders 
before our very eyes. 


The agnostic rides carefree in 
a railroad train because he has 
faith in the ability of the engine 
driver. And countless thousands 
rush to war snoteing that their 
cause—Zinterpret by their 
leaders—is a just one. 


The faith of its readers is more 
valuable to a magazine than a 
deskful of advertising contracts. 
For unless this people had faith 
in what they read, a bookful of 
advertising would not have the 
slightest effect upon them. 


Cosmopolitan has been excep- 
tionally fortunate. Never has it 

ken faith with its readers. 
That is why thousands of families 
have entrusted to us the choice 
of a school for their children. 


Perhaps we can help you solve 


your problem. A wealth of infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. 


L. R. GILBERT 
Cosmopolitan School Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 


fo 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Dev. red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated mi ao 

Equipment and faculty exceptional. 

Unit of R. O. T. C. with Arm omg. 

of the President of the ike United tates. 

atory, Business and Mi 

without examination to 

“Big Brother Plan’”’ of 

into close tons touch wi 


COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
Box 121 Mexico, Mo. 


Bethlehem 


Preparatory School 
Bethiehem, Pa. Over 1600 boys 
prepared for leading universities in 
res years. Unanimous endorsement 
of our work by principal uni- 
versities. Scholarships to vari- 
ous colleges. Modern build- 
ings. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool and extensive Athletic 
grounds. mable_ fr: 
Separate Junior School 
Catalog. 


JOHN C. TUGGEY, M.A., 
Headmaster 


Clinton Hall 
Recitation 
Building . 


“Blan Ccademy 


For seventy-three years Blair has been fitting boys 
for college and for life. Her traditions, beautif 
thorough equipment have won for —— 
an enviable position among the papaseey schoo! 
of the country. 

Blair boys join with the Headmaster and the 
ship and morality, true democracy, personal respon- 
sibility and manliness. 

Lower School for boys 11 to 14 years of age. 

The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated Blair 
must be seen. Visitors always welcome. 


JOHN SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 


lairstown, New Jersey 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


**Trains for Leadership”’ 


For a hundred years the Pennsylvania 
Military College has been making men 
of boys. During this time thousands of 
young men have learned here the meaning 
of honor, thoroughness and discipline. 
President Harding says: “If I had ten 
boys I would send every one to Chester.” 
Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, Chem- 
istry, Commerce and Finance. 


Infantry Cavalry Artillery Aviation 
Unusual facilities for athletics. 
Separate preparatory school for younger boys 
of 12 and upwards. 


COL. CHARLES E. HYATT 


MOUNT PLEASANT 
ACADEMY 


odern sparit, Prepares boys tor’ busines 
™ ess 
for ee to ranking colleges and universities. 
Fraction! military in conjunction with field 
physical 
rts. The school is admirably situ- 
hiands of the Hudson, 30 miles from 
New York, Send for catalog. 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
Box 513, Ossining - on - the -Hudson. N. Y- 


ASK COSMOPOLIT AN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 
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| Write for information about 
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Separate 
School | 
4 Big 5 Box 124 Chester, Pa. 
AN = 
military regime for habite of discipline 
promptness. A happy school life with well-ordered 
recreations and at | 
course 8 inior 
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Schools for 3oys 


Morgan Park 
Military Academy 


miles from center of Chicago; count 
Accredited at leading pont 
versities. Very strong faculty—20 men for 
200 boys. Training under West Point grad- 
uate, emphasizes honor; habits of orderliness, 
precision and promptitude and the develop- 
ment of character and lgadership. Vocational 
lectures. Teacher-conducted trips to Chicago's 
art and industrial centers. All cadets in well- 
coached athletics or recreational activities. 
Selected, wholesome companions. Academy 
conducted by Board of Trustees, not for profit, 


arate Lower School for younger boys. 
Catalog. Address 
COL. H. D. ABELLS, 


Box 100 - Morgan Park, Ill. 


MILITARY 
DEM Y 
Amcrica’s Great Year Round Oper 
Air School on the f° 
All forms athletics a 
sports. 


ACADEMY R 2, GULFPORT, MISS. 


NEw YORK 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A ScHoo. oF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL-ON -HUDSON 
New York 


For CATALOGUE 
Write To REGISTRAR 


with 
U.S. Army officers and Worl 


181 Washingcon Ave. 


C. Unit. Military training under Sop 
ad War veterans. —oflers exceptional advantages to younger 
Largest gymnasium in Missouri. Indoor boys. 


For catalog address COL. S. SELLERS, aarams 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 


A High Grade Preparatory School for boys cviumning pool; 5 grit tennis courts; 3 athletic 
of good character. Accredited by leading uni- fields. 

versities and colleges. Men teachers who un- petitive athletics. 

derstand the viewpoint of the boy and lead 
rather than drive. Library and reading room and body and to give him an iner 


43 Miles from Kansas City 


very student participates in com- 
Wentworth aims to develop the boy's mind 


of his responsibility as an American Citizen. 
arate Lower School—4th to Sth grades 


exington, Mo. 


EEKSKILL 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Army Officers Detailed. Preeminently a 
College Preparatory School. Complete modern 
equipment. Separate building for young boys. 
8oth year. 

4 | you wish to make sure of your son's 

tic as well as military training, choose 
Peekskill." —The late Maj. Gen. Bell's advice 
to parents. 

Address J. C. BUCHER, A. M., or C. A, ROBINSON, 
Ph. D., Principals, Peekskill, 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys of 16 and over 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 


9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 


The needs of each boy are analyzed 
and met. Small classes and individ- 
ual instruction. Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


-MILFORD— 


MILITARY 


ULVER: acapemy 


To Culver come the sons of men who do 
the virile things in the country and in their 
communities. They are the men who meas- 
ure a training for a boy not by its promises 
but by its results. 


More to them than Culver’s 
beautiful setting, more than 
its amazingly complete equip- 
ment is the fact that Culver 
demands of the boy the best 
there is in a boy and gets it. 
For catalogue, address 


JUNIOR BARRACKS 


of the Wentworth 
Military Academy 
Grades 3-8 


Junior Barracks is the only 


new building, its own instruc- 
tors, its own athletic field, band, 
military organization and a re- 
markable school spirit. For 
catalog address 
Col. S. Sellers, Supt. 
191 Washington Ave, 
Lexington, Mo. 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American boy 
and the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean 
sport, fair play, and thorough work. Development 
and maintenance of health considered of first impor- 
tance. Military training adapted to the age of our 
boys. Preparatory to larger secondary schools. Equip- 
ment modern and complete. 100 acres. 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
. BexC, Billerica, Mass. 


Do you wish to know other ronident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Schools for Boys 


Columbia 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Built by U. S. Government—Ten buildings of 
stone and brick valued at half a million dollars. 


NATIONALLY recog 


country’s leading 


nized as one of the 
military schools. 


Students enrolled last year from 26 states. 
Trains for college or for business life. 
Reserve Officers Training Cerps under 


direction U. S. Army 
facilities for athletics on 
ful 67 acre campus. 
camp a feature. Write 


Officer. Unusual 


beauti- 


Annual 


for 


catalogue. Give age of boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy 
Box 203, Columbia, Tenn. 


Built by U. S. Government 


Ten buildings of stone and 
brick valued at half a million 
dollars. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUT Ese 


itor —ianty years of uninterrupted success in ed ng boys. Among 

t Benjamin Harrison, Bishop John ark Rvalden and Murat Halstead. 
ny Military and physical training departments under a faculty of 

college graduates. Certificate to colleges. Deparcment 

special equipment and tea: 

rds —Only recommended boys accepted. No hazing. Gee instructor to every 


ere Presiden’ 


teachers 


The com mandant gives personal attention to every 
New Gy , Athlecic Field, Swimming Pool and 


A. M. HENSHAW, Supt. 


directors 
Location —Park-like estate in the most picturesque 1000 feet above 
fi 


‘ Combining healthful country life with 
y. 
Write for Catalogue to 


Box 44, College Hill, Cincinnati,. Ohio 


former stu- 


for boys from 8 to 14 


Alleys with 


luences of an artistic 


Eleven miles from Philadelphia. 
Catalog on request. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School from an Aeroplane 
A school for the education of boys from ten years of age to college entrance. 
W.P. M.A., Headmaster 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


22 Teachers 


$800,000 Equipment 
88th year opens Sept. 20th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
RATES: $1000 single 
$850 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For catalog address the 
Registrar,G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


New Mexico 


Military Institute 


A state-owned in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggres- 
sive West that is dev ag | the 
highest type of manhood. Ideal 
conditions—bracing air, sun- 
shine, climate. Altitude— 

700 Preparatory and 
Junior Gelinas. Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps. Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box E 
Roswell, New Mexica 


Military Academy 


Est. 1743 


lehe 
College Freparatory, 
© Sourses. 


mh School for Boys. ara’ 
Williston college or scientific sch ool 
d play. Junior school for boys from 10 tol4, 4 

distinet school in its own building. Separate Faculty, 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Princi 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton, Box F, 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teachera Soe 

FRANKLIN T. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Boy’ iston Bt 


ys. miles from 
Monson Academy li7th year an 
up-to-date college preparatory school. Aim: to dev 
manly boys byt the personal touch. Athletics care 
fully supervised nd for boys of proven worth. 
Bookiet. JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, A.B. (Harvard), Prin, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Monson, 2 Main Street. 


Westchester Military Academy 
Academic, preparatory and business 
Department, where young boys recaive the t best of 
around care. moderate. 
MES NELSON Headmaster. 
NEw YORK, Peekskill-on-Hudson, Box Box C. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 


devel studious, boys 
feady fa me care 


** Many readers 
Thank You when they have the 
wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 
school problem perplexes you, write, ind of school 

you wish, age and sex of ———, 
this servic “Sos SOPOLITAN EDUCATIONALCIUB. 
e for this serv OSKOPO, ‘A 

‘New York, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 


RVING 
SCHOOL for Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y- 
25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic 
“Irving” under 
present H 
ern and complete equipment. 
colleges and technical schools. 
Athletic Field, Gymnasium and Swimming Pi 
Address 


J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Head Master. Box 915 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


45th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. 
Maximtm college aration. 
Individual instruction. 
and Man training. 
Poe 
x 10) advantages 
Bend 


‘ Write for Catalog. 
MILO BR. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, Owatonns, Miss- 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire. 
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Schools for Boys 


STURDY AMERICAN MANHOOD 


is this country’s greatest present need. A manhood which combines 
sturdiness of body with a resolute character and a clear thinking mind. 
Such qualities demand cultivation. These require training and developing. 


Military Peademy 
Described by EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


ses 
js Pp atron as “‘ideal place for the furnishes to American youths the engertunity for just such training. Under men 
training of boys in character and scholar- teachers and coaches and overseas officers the St. John youth develops the manly 


ship.” Endorsed by leading educators. virtues as our forefathers developed them. He grows uprightness of character along 


ae S.”. with uprightness of carriage and cultivates moral backbone as he learns to straighten 
Now entering its 28th year with improved his 8 ine, The boy who uts himself in harmony with the St. John system is laying 

sistas ; = i the foundation for a sturdy manhood, rly a cation is imperative to secure admis- 
facilities. Highest moral surroundings P sion for the coming school year opening September 21st. For catalog and particulars 
R. O. T. C. under supervision U. S. address St. John’s Military Academy, Box 2-H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin. 


Army Officer. Rate $510.00, No extras. 
It will pay you to read our catalogue. 
30 miles south of Nashville. 

Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Princeton Preparatory School 


College preparatory school for boys. Rapid progress. Winners 
Limited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class 
organization. Excellent equipment and facilities. Special of two 
attention given to athletics and moral welfare. 47th year. 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. J. B. Fine, Headmaster. National 
A military country school for | Trophies 
Newton Academy 50 boys. Ages 10 to 17 pre- 
ferred. 2 hours from N.Y. City in Northern N.J. Beauti- | in 
ful, hizh, healthful location. 1000 feet elevation. Thor- | 
ough preparation. Home care. Horses and ponies for boys’ R ifle 
use. Gymnasium. All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. S 
y for Maseae N.J., Newton, Box M. PHILIP S. WILSON, A.M. hooting 
r scientific 
B 1 f A d .. Ideal home preparatory 1920 
Principal. elletonte Academy sgehool for boys in foot- 
Copley 8q.) hills of Alleghanies. Subjects selected to suit chosen 


career. 11 teachers. Spring water. 8-acre athletic field. | 

Gymnasium and swimming pool. 4 buildings. Rates | 

moderate. Limited to 100 boys, 15 years and upwards. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte. JAMES S. HUGHES, A.M. 


choice of a school? you | 
donot find one suited to your requirements advertised in the “a 1 For 90 Select YOUNG BO YS 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount A school with the personal touch 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. re . : of obedience, promptness, orderliness clean- 


mior and Junior depart- DOYS. e students’ comforts, pleasures and 
Harrisburg Academy ments. Modern, individ- 4 sports are as carefully as their 
ual instruction in college preparatory and general courses. ote on 4 mental trainin Healthful location. iles 
New fireproof buildings with lerge sunny rooms. Cottage f N.Y 
dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. | tom N. Y., 66 miles from Phila. 
ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster. For catalog address 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. i MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 84, Freehold, N. J. 


HOWE SCHOOL| 


Boys Taught How to Study 


ul Selection ond yore Supervision An Endowed School for Boys 
Thor repar. 
Military Drill gee J ‘ Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certifi- her work done only 


er gr 
tute. of forty acres. fine buildings. uates are now leading tn scholarship and 
Thorough sanitation. Healthful country life. 50 paced 
Beautiful lakes nearby. All athletic sports. Sum- me 
mer School with attractive courses. eves, ones, heart, tangs, ote.. fo she trasis 

Separate Schools for Y rB 4 correct development of each hey. Keports m to paren 
. s 60 Acre campus. All athletic sports, swimming pool, gymnasium. Splendid moral influence 
. For illustrated catalogue address of faculty picked for character, thoro h knowledge and understanding of boys. Lower School 
‘or boys under 14, ‘or ress 
Rev. Charles Herbert Young, M. A., Rector ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster Box 8-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


BOX 212, HOWE, INDIANA 


Abbott School ake Forest Academy For Boys — 


Sermington, Maio Founded 1844 NON-MILITARY—DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL. ééth yr. 
A boys school which maintains the best tradi - Prepara education as thorough as can be found east or west. 
tions of New England Academies. With high by. Diploma admits without examination to ALL certificate universi- 
ideals of scholarship and character building, ties. Definite preparation for entrance examinations of Princeton, 
hool holds an intense interest in the we!- Boar Yale, Harvard and Mass. Tech. 
ege or HONOR IDEALS—Only boys of good character accepted; clean 
is miles Region, living and training in character fundamental in the school life. 
y Genuine co-operation and real comradeship between faculty and boys, 
fostered by the student council, non-military regime and traditional spirit. 


with earnes on. Scientific physical trainin 
and Lowe mowed not maintained for proft—annual fee 
$1200. For catalog, on request. 
dress JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS Box 118, Lake Forest, iil. 
Moses Bradstreet Perkins, Headmaster 
Headmaster 
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Schools for Boys 


STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
625 Boys trom 47 States last session. 


Private Academy in the East. 


Largest 
Boys from 13 to 20 


years old prepared for the Universities, Government, 


Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air 
of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of 
the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Military training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly sports en- 
couraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. Boys from homes of 
culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy 60 years 
old. $375,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges, 
$600. Illustrated catalog free. Address 
COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Box C, Staunton (Kable Station), Va. 


ENNESSEE 


A school where orderliness, respect 
for government, and the desire to 
make good replace recklessness and the 
“don’t care” attitude; where every 
6oy is put on his mettle to measure 
himself by established school stand- 
ards. Boys from 30 states establish 
T.M.I1.as the South’s Best Known 
Military School. Good name of 
school rests on thorough academic 
work, efficient milivary training and 
physical development, and the spirit 
of T. M. I. which inspires boys to 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., 


STITUTE 


outdoor drills and exercises. 
Athletics, gymnasium,. swim- 
ming pool. Modern buildings, 
science laboratories, library. 
R. O. T. C. Military equip- 
credited Schools. Situ- ment. Prepares for college, 
government Academies, and 
business. Investigate T, M.1., 
a school where boys make good. 
References furnished in any 
state. For catalogue address 


straints and incentives 
to good conduct. Rated 
Honor School by Soutb- 
ern Commission on Ac- 


atedin beautiful 
Sweetwater Valley — 
1300 feet above sea 
level. Health record un- 
surpassed. Mild climate 
makes possible all-year 


Box 313, Sweetwater, Tennessee 


Character 
Scholarship 


MILITAR 


Each boy is taught how to study. letics, food, fully regulated 
work and recreation and drill produce sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. For catalog 


Address COL. T. D. LANDON 


Supervised ath! 


INSTITUTE 


nl, 
w 


Drawer C5 


daily program of 
Bordentown, N. J- 


MILITARY 


KEMPER 


Develops the spirit of manly activity. Toa care- 
fully prepared course of study has been added out- 
door training that builds aocyene mind. A complete 

e oldest boys’ school in 
the West. Always given the highest rating by the 
War Department. Splendid equipment for manual 
training and laboratory work. Athletic {raining for 


college preparatory school—_t 


every boy. Modern dormitories make ideal 
quarters. For catalogue, address 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
712 Third Sireet 


Boonville, Mo. 


WENON 


oped in your boy through the Military System. 

will be taught how to study—a+ow to learn. 

= Phila. Academic, Special and Business 
Address 


‘ogue and View Book mailed. 
Dr Cheries H.Lorence,President, 
Bex 403 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


character. manliness and honor will be cove- 


mies Academy 


Major Clayton A. Snyder,Supt. 
Wenonah, New Jersey 


Sewanee Military 


53rd year. In an ideal 
the berland moun 
elevation. College 
equips for citize 
structio: ures regularit 


ito of 
acre campus, with 8,000 acre added 
Early registration advisable. Catalog. 

Address The President, 
Sewan 


ee, Tenn. 


PORTER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A National School Established 1867 
R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS 


Gives thorough preparation for college or business life, 
U. S. Army officers conduct military work. The Naval 
Unit has eight U.S. naval cutters and a high-powered 
launch. Sea trips are taken on U.S. war vessels. The mild, 
healthful climate permits outdoor life throughout the whole 
year. $70,000 was spent last year in improving and add: 
ing equipment. Unique training in carefulness and the 
value of money. A broader preparation than public 
schools can giv. Cataloge ‘ 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., Rector 
Box F Charleston, S. C, 


Tome School 
National Boarding School for Boys. Rates $1,000. 
New 75 ft. Fess. 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


Charlotte Hall Schoo. “Military 


Academy, in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. 
Estate of 325 acres. Healthful location. Safe home for 
oys. Business and classical courses. Moderate terms, 
For catalog address CAPT. W.T. MCPHERSON, Principal. 
MARYLAND, St. Mary’s Co., Charlotte Hall. 


Col 
Blackstone Military Academy ee 
and hone school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 
Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. New 
buildings and pl gy i Full commercial 
course. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address, 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, Box A. COL. E. 8. LIGON, Pres, 


The Massanutten Academy 
boys. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 
miles from Washington. Prepares for college and b 
Music, athletics. Modern “eyes, 23rd year. Limited 
to 100 boys. $500. Address, HowARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., 
VirGInia, Woodstock, Box 1. H st 
® Do you wish our assistance in 
Boys Schools the choice of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advert! in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil and 
ss you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
Ew YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. Cuus. 


MOHEGAN 


Mohegan Lake School 


Military 41st Year 


Beautifully located on Mohegan Lake in 
of the Hudson. Classes are 
opportunity to 

each boy. Thorough ———- for 
lege, Technical School and Business. Cer- 
tiflcate privileges. Military drill, physical 
culture, athletics. References as to charac- 
ter required. Request illustrated booklet. 


A. E. LINDER, A.M., Principal 
Box 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co.,N.Y- 


Allen Military School 
A country, college preparatory school, am 


Boston. Th it revails. Gym 
from Boston. The group system 


sium, sw pool, c 
athletic fields. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Portsmouth Military School under same manag 
THOMAS CHALMERS. A.B,, D.D., Directer 
425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass 


The school you-have been looking for is listed in this number. 
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Schools for Boys 9 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 
Small boys are happy in both work 


RANDOLPH - MACON . : and play at Page. The military life 
ACADE MY appeals to the youngsters—and at the 


same time they learn self-reliance, pre- 
FRONT ROYAL, VA. cision, co-operation. Broad visioned 
Military Training , men and women who really understand 


A CLOSE study of the boy's peculiesi- | boys make up the faculty, and growing 

his courage and his ambiticns enables minds expand under ideal conditions. 
Minnin Every advantage of climate and loca- 


ings are inspirational and of high educa- is 

tonal advantage. Thorough preparation : acre Campus. Let our catalog tell you 

for College or Scientific Schools. Also : : all about us. 

prepares for business life. 
Intellectual, moral and physical devel- Boys grow big and strong in California 

opment combined with military training 

ft the boy. for the needs of the times. ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

ern buildings, gymnasium and spa- 

cious grounds for all outdoor sports. Route 7, Box 944, Los Angeles, Cal. 

$450. 30th session opens September 20, 

1921. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M.., Principal 
Box 404, Front Royal, Va. 


An endowed Pre- 
Chatham Training School 
for Boys offering the essentials of education without the 
frills. Conducted to make men and not money. Necessar: 
expenses only $350. New Academic and Gy i Build- 
$70,000. Catalog onrequest. A.H. CAMDEN, 
IRGINIA, Chatham, Box 9. President. 


ni 5 only school that owns and operates two distinct plants, 
Old Dominion Academy Institute Bs 8 by to i e other by Special Train, necording to the season, 
Robert Allen's Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. Semi- and without the loss of a recitation. Honor system applied by student 

= The School with a SCHOOL, Unite walting. list last 
PST VIRGINIA, Berk , Box A. ication necessary to secure a place. References requ . rms 

“ cists, Berkeley Springs, Box A Winter Home Pe including Florida trip. Full information in Catalog. Address 


Boarding School 476,,20U Baving diMculty in in Florida THE SECRETARY, K. M. I., Lyndon, Kentucky 
wonder you are confused. The y schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not write us 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Publishers’ Building. 


Where right habits of living and thought 


healthful climate; h 
camp and regular session provide all-year home and 


. Sessional fee $550. For catalogue, address MILITARY INSTITUTE 
NortH CAROLINA, Hendersonville, Box C. Collegiate courses. Preparation for Gov- 
The Citad el Foundes 1003. Rated by War Dept. COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN ernment academies, Higher Colleges, Univer- 
Scientific, Lien) Ate . President. sities and thorough training for business life. 
Military Training under United States Army 


ses. acre 
campus. Present improvements costing nearly $1,000,000. 
Catalog. Address Box 66 Germantown officer. 37th year. For catalogue and particu- 

SourH CAROLINA, Charleston. NEAR lars address the President. 


Shenandoah Valley ||| DAYTON OHIO. 
Academy 


A Military School for Boys Carson Long Institute 


Located 88 miles from Washington on high land bd A i 1 
oe a ege Frepatatory —_ em po fitting for Founded 1787. Prepares boys for all Colleges and| vidual and personal instruction—how to learn, how 
Boner sy Technical Schools. Complete modern Equipment and | labor, how to live. Our aim is knowledge, character, cul- 
en dic good Physical Training Department. Old established | ture, efficiency. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
- Hach boy school on basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue and| Courses. Spanish, French, Public Speaking. Separate 

few gymnasium and ier ‘ i 1M literature of interest to college preparatory students on building for boys under 13 years. Strong religious. but 
‘Ze pg pool. Man request. Address non-sectarian influence. Low charges due to endowment 
New barracks provide for raped present in Prineipal. 
enroliment. For catalogue address PENNSYLVANIA, Lane CARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 


B.M. Roszel, Ph. D., Major U. S. R., Supt. PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 
Box C, Winchester, Va. 


become traits of Miami Military character. 


Blue Ridge School for Boys Bator, coed are instilled in the boy. Promptness, respon- 
boys 9 years and upward. pn ~ located in delightful, sibility, self-reliance and willing obedience 
efining infl 


Where Can I Find Augusta Military Powder Point School 


, ~ Will Understand Your B 
the Right School Academy (elter’s Sched} him so understend himest, 


1 ie instruction. Clean, snappy athletics for every 
Bs argh boy. Olearest understanding between 
Here is an ‘oft repeated question—puzzling to y boys and masters. Prepares for col- % 
ts as well as to boys and girls. B, 'ege and gives strong general 
is worthy of your care- A N 


selection of a schoo! wo 
ful consideration. 
We aid in the right choice of the right ».aool. 
Our abundant information is yor command. 
am Us, ‘any time, about any school, any place, on : 
trom expense—ttnr to you | | Address“ 

oom, imi to 275. RALPH CE, 

In writing please give size, “ 
tuition, location and kind of school desired; Heed ee 
also sex and age of prospective student. 


CosmoPoLitaN EDUCATIONAL CLUB Principals, Fert Defiance, Virginia 


. ah Rated by the War Depariment among the 
Publishers’ Building, New York Ten Honor Schools for the Session 1920-21 


There is one school best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 
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Schools for Boys 


” A School 


KI SKI Boys 


ISKIMINETAS Springs School, affectionately known as KISKI, permits 
the boys to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland over- 
looking river. Special preparation for college or technical schools. University 
certificate privileges. Individual attention through preceptorial system; out- 
door sports under competent instructors. Fine moral tone throughout school. 
Several football and baseball fields. Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. Bowling alleys. School owns its own farm and dairy. Rate $850. 
For catalog address box 814 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


JIVE MEPITA RY 
ACADEMY 


~ 


Best Equipped Private Boys’ School in South 


A man-making omnes where boys from 26 states and many foreign countries are 
given the most complete training toward. moral, intellectual and physical devcl- 
opment. Military Depactment under U.S. Government. Classical, PEUIELC, 
scientific and commercial ccurses. Eleven buildings. Faculty of Un iversity- 
trained experts, who give personal, sympathetic attention 
cate admits to leading universities. West Point and A 
illustrated catalogue, address 


Castle Heights, Box 77, Lebanon, Tenn. Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres. 


NORTHWE 


MILITARY 
AND NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


70 Miles 
from Chicago 


College preparatory. 
sanitation, heating a: 
lighting. Fireproof. ™ fixed price covers board, tul- 
tion, uniforms and all necessary expense inclu luding 
pocket money. Limit 200. eo | registration mae 
sary. School maintains —, jummer School and 
Camp. 
OL. R.P. DAVIDSON, Lake Geneva, Wis, 


—Carmel Hall— 


A Constey Boarding and Day School 
for Young Boys, 7-15. Beautifully 
located on a hillside facing Mount 
Carmel. 20 minutes from New Haven. 
4 buildings, 17 acres. Special care and 
training for the young boy. Prepara- 
tion for leading secondary schools, 
House Mother. Manual Training. 
Agriculture. Moderate rates. Sum- 
mer session, July and August. Address 


The Headmaster 
Mount Carmel, Connecticut 


T)ERKIOMEN. SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


[ NSTRUCTION in small groups—personal care. Over 50 per cent. of our students are honor men and leaders at 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Pouasteecia. Lafayette, Lehigh, Penn State and others. Music, Oratory, Business 
and Agriculture. Scholarships. Separate Junior School wi ‘House Mother and constant supervision. te 
equipment. Carnegie Library. Gymnasium and 20-acre om, All athletics. Delightful home life. Whole- 
some religious influence. Resident nurse. Not conducted for profit—moderate rates. Catalogue. 


OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal BOX 106, PENNSBURG, PA. 


Hitchcock Mihtary Academy 


Eighteen miles from San Francisco. Every ything to 
Schools make your boy # staunch, sturdy American, All 


equipment. 
our assistance in the choice of a school? by poi ang 


Boarding 


structors. Academy fully accredited 
If, you donot find one sulted, rifle range. Physical culture, football, tennis, etc. High 


morals. Thorough training of mind, body ana character 
spend, Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in separate build- 
CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL ‘CLUB. ing. school in rst Monda part of 
orty-fourth year opens firs’ onday - 
New Yours, Times Square Station, Box 155. tember. Write for illustrated catalogue f 
Rex C. President. 
CALIFORNIA, San Rafael. 


_ JUNIOR MASSEE 


'Rormeria Castle Heishts Junior School 1000 boys successfully prepared for college 
ing in x to fourteen. 
Ideal location on the Cumberland Plateau—eleva- forboysover 7. One baer «eB... pore 
tion 1200 feet—two miles from railway in small 7 i 
village without loafing centers makes discipline .S ngs, with beau- 
unusually easy and results highly satisfy ing. to “em tiful, 15-acre 
ents. Bracing cli uch ? y campus. All 
quent forest excursions. Eight buildings. MBlectric sports. 
cadets. INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. Charges W.W. MASSEE, Ph.D. 
For handsomely illustrated catalog address, box 100, 


The Principal, 
Box 77 Bloomington Springs, Tennessee 


Prepares young men for Coll 
Elgin Academy fiusness. Thorough scholarsh 
quired. Major sports, golf, boating, etc. 9th gradeto Is 
Work fully accredited. erit of discipline. 
w gymnasium, swimming pool, dormitory. A school 
discriminating Lioeral codowment. $600 per yr. 
ILLINOIS, Elgin. KARL J. STOUFFER, Headmaster. 


Todd Seminary for Boys (25 {rom Chl. 


above the sea. 74th year. Exclusively or Se 
. Right thinking develo} through comrad 
between teachers and boys. Vigilant watchfulness of 
personal habits. Summer _, Onekama, Mich. 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. OBLE H 


Shattuck School 
year. College Preparatory. Military. E; 
Application should be made well in advance | ae 
Bh, years of age. Catalogue and View Book on 
Faribault. 


Onarga Military School Home 
hood brought out by close personal attention to every boy. 
a staff of instructors. Ideal location 83 miles south of 
po ane New buildings permit an enrollment of 125 boys 
of good character. Athletics. CoL. J. E. BITTINGER, Supt. 
ILLINOIS, Onarga. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


For manly Boys. Thorough preparation for 
college and business. High standard aca- 
demic work. Boys taught how to study. In- 
dividual instruction, small classes. lose 
relationship between teachers and pupils. 
Military Training. and 

Military 


training, 
ming Pool, Athletic Field. 
separate school tor boys under thi 
for catalog. 
WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Principal 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


42nd year. New $100,000 Amod- 
ern high-standard school located in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Small classes of not more on 10 cadets 
to each teacher secure individual attention, for every 
boy. Prepares for universities and business life. 
Rate $600. Catalogue. Annual Spring encam 


Maj + Morgan H. Hudgins 
incipal, Box 401 


Read here the messages of America's progressive schools. 
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Schools for Boys 


INSTITUTE 


In the Piedmont section of South 

Carolina; mild climate. $250.000 
equipment: 20 acre campus, 350 

cadets in small classes; strong moral 
atmosphere. Swimming pool; all inter- 
scholastic athletics. Prepares for college or 
business. Board and tuition $450. 30 years 
under present management. 


For catalog, address 
Col. F. N. K. BAILEY, Supt. 


Prepare for college in the most interesting 
city in the world. nly 3 miles from the 
White House yet in country surroundings. 


“The SWAVELY School 


Boys (Non-Military) Corporate name— 
and Navy paratory School. 


The present rating of our boys in college shows that 
the same thorough intensive work which has been 
go succ ssful in meeting the rigorous requirements 
of West Point and Annapolis for 17 years gives 
superior preparation for regular college entrance. 

Cottage plan, boys and masters live ‘ether. 
Gymnasium, athletic field. For 
E. Swavely, Principal. 


4104 Connecticut Ave., 


. Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School suitable school?” No 
wonder you are confused. There are many schools 
choose from. We aid youin choosing an lecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not write us 
to-day? COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Publishers Building. 


Mount Washington Military School 


Formerly Westlake Military School. For Boys. Grammar, 
high school and preparatory courses. Manual training. 
Most up-to-date equipment. All men teachers. U.S. Army 
Officers. Catalog. Address _ COLONEL WM. STROVER, 

CaL., Los Angeles, Mount Washington. Head 

bh For young boys 
Palo Alto Military Academy 
tofifteen. Grades 1 to 8. Non-sectarian. In session twelve 
months in the year; a home for many of its pupils through- 
out their boyhood. Enrollment any month. Summer 
camp. Cou. R. P. KELLY, Sup't. 

CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. O. Box 138. 

Thorough pre 
Claremont School for Boys 
Ideals of Yale in Southern California Climate. 


Washington, D. C. 


Camping trips. 
CaL., Claremont, Box 260. 


The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL! 


(Techno-vocational!) 


Gives 
You 


school of the “‘Learn by Doing” method, en you 
have completed this Course yci shalt pe tully aual- 
ified to handle ALL branches oi Kiectricai industry, 
The equipment ot this Scnool 1s pm py and up- 
to-the-minute, No oreparation needed to become a 
er’ in this school. You car start to tearn on 
anv day ot any week tnrougnout the whole Hunt 
Visitors heartily welcome, Send for catalogue. 


35 West 17th St. New York City 
N. Y¥. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Mercersburg Academy Meregrabure 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental 
and moral training for college or business. 

SPIRIT—A manly tone of self-reliance under Chris- 
tian masters from the great universities, Personal 
attention, 

LOCATION—On the western slope of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the most beautiful and health- 
ful spots of America, 

EQUIPMENT— Mod and let 
Magnificent ym- nasium and swimming 
bool, Junior School, Catalog. 


Gymnasium 


Thorough training of brain, body, and 
morals. Attractive New England town, 
3% hours from New York City. Complete 
equipment, modern buildings, gymnasium 
and athletic fields. Strong athletics: Active 
Y. M. C. A. A thorough preparation for 
college, business, scientific schools. Intimate 
advisory care of each boy. 88th year. 
Separate department for young boys. 
House mother. 


Hobart G. Truesdell, A.M., Pd.D. 
Principal 
11 Main Street 
Suffield, Conn. 


A School 
for Boys 


Ex-President William H. Taft says: 


“I congratulate you on the honored tradition 
which surrounds this school. More and more we are 
making our preparatory schools into communities 
like those English schools, Manchester, Rugby, 
Eton, where the boys are given the ideas of manii- 
ness, straightforwardness, decency of life. That is 
what you have cultivated here at Suffield.” —Extract 
from Speech to Suffield Alumni. 


CONFIDENCE 


Confidence has wrought many 
miracles. Together with Faith 
it forms the strongest thread in 
the fabric of civilization. Con- 
fidence in God has healed the 
sick and givén sight to the blind. 
Confidence in man works its 
wonders before our very eyes. 


The agnostic rides carefree in 
a railroad train because he has 
faith in the ability of the engine 
driver. And countless thousands 
rush to war knowing that their 
cause—interpreted by their 
leaders—is a just one. 


The faith of its readers is more 
valuable to a magazine than a 
deskful of advertising contracts. 
For unless this people had faith 
in what they read, a bookful of 
advertising would not have the 
slightest effect upon them. 


Cosmopolitan has been excep- 
tionally fortunate. Never has it 
broken faith with its readers. 
That is why thousands of fam- 
ilies have entrusted to us the 
choice of a school for their 
children. 


Perhaps we can help you solve 
your problem. A wealth of in- 
formation is yours for theasking. 


L. R. GILBERT 
Casmopolitan School Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not tetsu here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


Roosevelt — robust health, 


Roosey for the ideals of 
lear 
thinking, broad culture. 


odern, sunny 


pool, shower baths, 
recreation room, study hall. 
ments now “Write Joh Carrington, 
ments now be ved, 0 JO) 
Headmaster, for descriptive booklet. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Englewood, New 


Twenty-three ac 
buildings. G 


WESTERN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Designated an “Honor School” by the War Department 


ASCHOOL where scholastic attainment is the 
goal, Boys thoroughly de. eng for college, 
technical schools, and for business. For over 
forty years this school has used the values of 
military training and supervised athletics in con- 
tributing to academic work of the highest grade. 
Mental energy and physical fitness go hand in hand 
—both are fundamentals in building the fibre of a 
sturdy moral and intellectual manhood, therefore, 
y at Western has its military activities; super- 
vised study and class recitations; manly sports and 
recreation,—football, basketball, bowling, swim- 
ming, baseball, tennis, golf, track: R.O, T.C. Units. 
The annual enrollment continuously for 17 
years has ded our capacity. ppli 
tion for entrance in September is necessary. 
For catalog and view book address 


COL. GEORGE D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR RALPH L. JACKSON, Principal 


Box 22, Alton, Illinois 


Barracks ‘A'. One af the four 


Gr School nbrier 


An up-to-date boarding school where boys are properly 
taught to meet life’s responsibilities. (Presbyterian.) 
Large corps of instructors—all college graduates. A quiet, 
nealthful location in a bracing mountain climate, 2300 ft. 
altitude. On Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station, Ronce- 
verte. Brick buildi y i and athletic field. 
Terms $500. For illustrated catalogue address 


Col. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Principal, Box 15 


HORPE 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS UNDER 15 

Only Protestants—Non-S i 
Every boy given personal care and in- 
dividual attention. Unusual opportu- 
nity for rapid progress in studies due to an 
especially strong teaching force. Classes 
small. We teach boys to concentrate and 
study. A school that appeals strongly 
to red-blooded American boyhood with 
semi-military training. Supervised play 
and clean athletics. Summer camp. 


LAKE FOREST - - ILLINOIS 


‘fireproof barracks. 


II 
N BAILEY MILITAR 
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| 
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| 
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1000 
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Continuous outdoor life among orange groves with snow- 4 a a See | 
enter when W.E. GARRISON, Ph. D., . 
4 
me School. 
pe of man- 
every boy. 
es south of est 
of 125 boys 
me: a complete training by actual practice. 
et the knack ot “HOW” together with the 
theory of “WHY” and the pest business methods 
used in the Worid of Electrical Activity, 
‘The N, Y, Electrical Scnool is the pioneer and premier 
rd 
ly. in- 
Close 
pupils. 
re and 
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, Swim- 
Write 
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A nage J Scholastic training for future leadership. 
0 cadets . Progressive curriculum, able tutors, su- 
or every Pervised recreation. Forestry. Advisory 
Board men of national prominence. 
mpment. iam Wenn Irvine, LL.D, res. Athletic field. M 
0.T.C. headmaster 
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Business 


usiness 


F ACCOUNTING (College Grade) also completed in two years. F 
° time by taking one of these two courses than a four years’ course 
u pecial students admitted to both courses. — eee mA 
1 ! 
8 8 
H Largest Institution of its Kind in the World 9 


Iwo-Year Course (Cillege Gade) 


dministration 


for young men. A complete training in all essentials executive positions. 


i Send for Special Catalog to S. E. Pearson, 18 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 


thoroly 
for Business and| 
the Civil Service 

for students who can 


Persons seeking the advantages for in- 
struction, study, and practice will be qualified for' 
the most paying employments open to begi ‘Ss 
in a single year or less. 

f you have the intelligence, ambition and grit 
needed for acquiring thoro proficiency, and can 
afford the vocational training offered at Eastman, 
you may be assured of rapid promotion to executive 
positions and high salaries. 

The school offers intensive, finishing courses for 
high school and college students, affording specific, 
technical instruction in 


Accounting, Banking, Commercial Law, etc. 
Business Training, Salesmanship, English, etc. 
Civil Service (Government Employments). 
Secretarial (Private or Executive). 
|Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Correspondence, etc. 
Stenography, Typewriting, Office Practice, etc. 
Normal (for teachers of com’! branches). 


Exceptional opportunities for self-help and ad- 
vancement to capable young people of the better 
sort. Individual training for persons who need to 
be interested, encour: — taught how to study and 
made self-reliant. 

Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong 
lecture courses. Ideal location. 


tis a significant fact that within 
I ten years after, graduation, the 
majority of Peirce graduates are 
successfully conducting businesses 
as executives or owners. 


COURSES of STUDY 
Business Administration (two oe 


Teacher Training (one to two years) 
WRITE FOR 57TH YEAR BOOK 
Address the Secretary 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Pine Street, West of Broad, 


References—More - 56,000 ful 
alumni. 
Moderate expenses—$185 pays the total cost of 
tuition, books, and board for a term of 13 weeks. 

No vacations. New students enroll and 
work any week day. 

If you want to ber a good start in business, write 
for prospectus. ddress { 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL. D., 
Box 655, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


nts 


New YorE, Times Saeare Station, Box 155. 


Before your son enters business, a pro- 
fessionor any other lifework, have him 
spend a year at the BABSON 
Men who are 
to inherit property or responsibi 
select thi For detailed 


catalogue, add 
Sidney A. neonate General Manager 
BABSON INSTITUTE 


123 Washington Street Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


The 
Millionaire Protession. 
$50 to day paid expert 


i 
Ww We rain the 


Depart ment of Geology, 
RANSOMERIAN SCHOOL, 
224-36 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


Columbia Kindergarten 
ding Primary . Resident 


Two years’ course including 
and Day Pupils. 
Sara K. Lippincott, Princi, 


DIsTRIcT oF CoLUMBIA, Washington, 2108 Conn 


N 


Training School “Oberlin Ohio 
Accredit Two yearcourse, Prepares for Kinder- 


rten and Primary teach’ Practice Too: 
Xamission to our alls in order of a 


OBERLI 


cation, 


catalog addr 


SS ROSE Cc. DEAN. 125.Eim St. 


National 


and 
Olleve 


grounds, 
where. Graduates in demand. 
. For Catalog and Book of Views 
Address Box 52 


2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill, 


OF KINDERGARTEN AND 
The Lesley School 
Special course—one Regular course—two 
In anstrial and playeround work. D tol 
Mrs. LESLEY 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett 


it. 


Cosmopolitan 
Recommends the schools, 

tised in these pages, and you 

those which interest you. 


colleges and camps ad 
‘heed not hesitate to wail 


Conn. Froebel Normal 


School. Academic, kindergarten, 

ground courses. Boarding and day — 

tunities for our graduates. State gt 

Booklets. Address ARY 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 183 West 


Miss Illman‘s School Sunior, Senior” and 
Graduate Courses ethods. Practice Kinder 


Primary m 
gartens. Home-like students’ residence. For 
address 


A. T. ILLMAN, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Box C, 3600 Walnut St, 
KINDERGARTEN 


The Fannie A. Smith TRAINING SCHOOL 
Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in 

theory and practice. Unusual opportunity for practical 

work. Grounds for athletics 


life. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Tied Tranistan Ave. 


"A. SMITH. 
Harriette Melissa Mills =! 


ING SCHOOL. Affiliated with N.Y. University. Faculty of 
wide reputation. Residence for Students. Graduates 
placed in excellent positions. Catalog. Address 

Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, 


N.Y. Crry, Washington Square, Nine C, N. Y.U. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough 
primary, and _playeround pose 

prac tice teaching. 

HAMBLEN JONES, Prin. 

8 Huntington Ave., Box 74. 


KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY TRAIN- 


Training 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


Kindergarten Training 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
A Kindergarten Normal College 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
Three Depts.—I. Il, Primary- 
Ill, Playground. 


Strong faculty supplemented 
Specialists. Fine Equipment. Central location. 
Accredited. 25th year Legins Sept. 2°. Write 
Registrar, Box “5, 616-22 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


by University 


If you fail to find your needs supplied why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 


° 12 PF Schools of Kindergarten Training 
| ad vantages ora sc city. 

Two-year kindergarten course, kin- 
dergarten —. Two-year elemen- 
tary course, elementary diploma. Three- 

ear kindergarten-elementary course, 
be recommended for ef- 
Jiciency and good char- 
General Business (one year) 
Secretarial (one to two years) 
LEARN{ 
tical: actual field work and ecting Oil 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pros- ' a 
UB. 5 
pal. 
. Ave. 
q 
| Aa 4 


“The Real Eastern School in the Heart 


of the Middle West” 


The Souths New School " ; ¥ Lenox develops: girls in character, social charm, 
intellect physique. ix acre campus, Mag- 
~ bd i ly landscaped. Big, m uildings. 
PARK The Ely School for Girls iss 
> t. Louis. t 
Jum €olleg ELY COURT 

A By the Sea Oullport Mise GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT “with fall 
leges in fin Jub just the road. 
The of In the country, one hour from pox care Playground 
the faculty, and the wonderful loca- acres, modern equipment. Address 

tion offer to discriminating patrons College Preparatory, Gen- Mrs. Louise Thomas, Principal 
the finest odnentent eeveunane a eral, Secretarial and Post- Box 1021, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
thecongenial and healthful climate o Graduate Courses. Music. Lenox Girls Are Happy Girls 


Const Household arts. Daily work 


ighest scholastic standards in class 
rt and studio. Land and water in the studio. Horseback 


sports. Outdoor life the whole year. riding and all summer and 
Illustrated catalog winter sports. Sleeping porch. 


on request, address 


Hfport, Miss. 


PrP? 


aksmere 
| © MRS. MERRILL’S 


SCHOOL for GIRLS 


3 Fall Term Begins October 7th 
Oaksmere Abroad— 
Paris Branch Opens October Ist 


oiee a two year course, for girls who porte at Avenue Montaigne, 25 
that part of a college education which w . 

bing them broad intellectual and cultural For Catalogs, address The Secretary 
knowledge, Literature. Music, Domestic MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
and Fine Arts. S graduate school pre- 

sezves and carries on the ideas and tradi- Orienta Point, Box C, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
tions of home life which have become the 
pe sonality of the Mary Lyon School. Dis- 
tinctive social and school life in its own 
beautiful home. Catalog. 


MR. & MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Lasell Seminar Oe GRADUATE SCHOOL of” 
A school that holds fast to all that is best of the MARY LYON SCHOOL C) 


old New England ideals for training of girls. A 
school that recognizes and meets the demands 
of complex, modern life by bringing to girls the 
best instruction in everything that helps to 
true, healthful womanhood. d Musi 
The course of study, from first year high Irving College Ce MGS 
school grades through two years work for high Will bezin 66th year Sept 33th, AB course; Pi Organ; 
school graduates, ranges widely through aca- Tol Th al Sul 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Theoretical Subjects; Expression, 
lemic and special elective courses. Unusual Home Economics; Secretaryship; Public School Music. | | " 
training in Home Economics, Music, Art, Col- Outdoor Basketball and Tennis; Hikes; Swimming Pool:| | For Girls and Young Women. 


lege Pre s i ‘s In one of the most beautiful and healthful valleys in the J 
+ ta matory and Secretarial Coursat..ldeally world, Just outside of Harrisburg. 4 hours from New Students may enter at any time 


for access to cultural advantages of 4 r : | Location: Th h 
~ York City and Washington; 3 hours from Philadelphia | ||] Socation: he school is located in the famous 
ston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium. and Baltimore, Select patronage. . Terms $450 to $700. come vo. eed Natural Bridge, in a section 
Woodland Park Apply eatly. patronage, | its eached by two. 
PENNSYLVANIA, * | ©] 1000 feet insures pure, bracing mountain air. 
The Junior Department for Girls under 15 ‘4 Tennis, basket-ball, boating, riding and driving: 
Catalogs on application Notable health record. Not a serious case of 


Camp Teconnet opens July Ist h | f Gi 
raduates. Art, Ex- 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal H ll C 00 or Ir S Secretarial Courses. 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal enn a 
1099 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


Semi- 
=A IM—Full Development of True Womanhood™ nary has mn & school of marked individuality, 
7 consisting in its giving the girl home and friends, 


COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS +} freedom of association with faculty and students, 
College Preparatory -] personal attention to her whole life, to health, man- 


= ners and character, as well as to mind, the whole 
4 lng : ai e her a true 


Domestic Science Boating, Fence woman. shop 
Mustie, Art Corrective Gymnastics founder of Chau' 
New Gymnasiam and Swimming Pool of 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May . 
each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues 
Rates $800. For catalogue and : 
= SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Box 914, B Vi Va. 
- - Ch ; ieta, Va. 


ambersburg, Pa 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 13 h 
g 
bt 
| 
je 
} 
\ of 
‘GULF-PARK Box K, | | 
thi ty 4 
| | 
| 
Miss Masonm’s School for Girls | 3 
: On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New | 2 
York, Graduate, preparatory, special, vo | 5 
cational departments. Separate school for = 4 
adver- ttle girls. Summer Schoo! emphasizes vo- 
e to write tionaltraining. For eithercatalog address 2 
MISS C, E. MASON, LL.M., = 
Box 700 _Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 2 
rgarten 
ior and 
ice Kinder- 
particulars 
neipal. | — 
Walnut St, | 
ie. 
= Southern Semina 
HOOL 
Catalog. 
)ERGARTEN 5 
ARY TRAIN- 4 
Faculty of 
Graduates 
Principal. 
Y. U. Bldg. 54th | 
Year 
chool B | 
Thorough 
‘ound 4 
Prin 
"Box 74. 
= 
ning 
LLEGE 
ichigan. € } al 
location. : d 
ichigan 
The right school? ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Mount 
a 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


Courses. 


Send for New Year Book 


We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
All subjects count for diploma. 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, and pipe organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor sports. We make a specialty of Horse- 
back Riding (our own stables); 9 hole Golf course on 
the property; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field 
Sports; Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., 
with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design and 
Home Decoration. Excellent'Secretarial Courses; 
Courses in Business Management; Junior College 


elective. 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
early application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 27. 
Exceptional op portunities 1648 SUMMIT St., NEWTON, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS 


Many girls, however, 


But often they desire 


Students 


Gradu- 


For 1921-22, 


ING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


of WASHINGTON and PARIS 
A school for young women, offering Music (all branches), Mod 
any academic or college subject. 


Dancing, Expressi al 
amount of work t 


An opportunity, — interesting study at the National Capital amidst ideal surroundings and in an artistic 


and sti 


Orchestra ond artists’ concerts: abundant recreation; unusual social advantages; week of opera in New 


York; preparation for foreign travel. 


Address Director, King-Smith Studio- School, 1712 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


nguages, — Sculpture, Drama, 
uition according to 


Frances Shimer School Women. 2 years 


leg 
Business and Teachers 


For ong and Young 


ears Col- 


4 years Acogemy.. Music, Art, Home Economics, 


8 Buildings. 35 acres. 
ILLINOIs, Mt. Carroll, Box “G06. 


Catalog 
. WM. P. MCKEE, Dean. 


urses. Early enrolment for term 
September is Only a few vacancies. 


@ssining- School: 


FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diploma, Academic, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, 
Secretarial and Home-making Courses, in- 
cluding Horticulture. 

Students may enter regular courses or, with 

arents’ approval, may specialize as desired. In 

autiful Westchester, 30 milesfrom New York. 
53rd year. Write for Year Book. Address 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York, Box 8C. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


Highland Manor 


Box C, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
elephone, Tarrytown 1505 

The strength of this non-sectarian, country boarding 

school lies in the character of its girls, in the ability of 

its faculty, in its progressive methods of teaching, and 


in the breadth of its curriculum. _ It offer 3 the follow- 
ing courses: Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
Colleze Preparatory, Postgraduate, Secretarial, 
Home-making, Kindergarten Training, Social Service, 
Gymnasium, Riding, Out-door sports. Asseciated 
with Highland Nature Camps for Girls, South Naples, 
Maine. GENE H, LEHMAN, Director. 


‘for Girls 


A DISTINCTIVE school in 
the NATIONAL CAPITAL 
giving to a selected number 
of girls the best American cul- 
ture. Preparatory, Collegiate. 
Domestic Science, Secretarial 
_ Departments. Music, Art. Ex- 
Individual attention in small classes. 
ed home and social life. Physical 


ssion. 
ell orde 
all athletics. 
Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 


1531 Street Washington, D. C. 


DREW SEMINARY 


[HE Carmel School for girls. A moderately priced 
school located 49 miles from New York on a beau- 
tiful elevation commanding a view of Lake Gleneida 
and the Fishkill range. In addition to regular collece 
greperneery courses offers special courses in Music, 

Domestic Science, and Secretarial Training. 
and athletic fiel1. of 11 acres. 
56c:h year. For catalog addre 


CUARENCE PAUL McCLELLAND, Pres. 
Box 400, Carmel, N. Y. 


Each school a an individuality. 


FAIRMONT 


A home school for girls. 22nd year 


Four buildings, large campus, in best r 
section of city. Outdoor life combined “ite ~ | 
es of National Capital. Two-year 
courses for H igh School Also college 
reparatory and special courses. it 

omestic Science and Art. 
Individual care. For illustrated Patalogue. address 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthor Ramsay, Principals, Washington. D, 


Read its carefully. 


Central College for Women 
Lexington, Missouri 

An accredited Junior College near Kansas City, 
Music, Art, Expression, 

Science, Literature, and Do- 
_mestic Science. Strong faculty 
of expetienced' teachers. For 
catalog and view book address 
Z. M. Williams, A.M., D.D., 


President 
B, 50 State St., Lexington, Mo. 


FOR GIRLS CHATHAM, VA. 
RT. REV. D. TUCKER, D.D., President 
. C. Orlaudo Pruden, ).D., Rector. 
healthful location. '10-acre cam 
tory. Music, Art, Domestic hansen Expression. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Catalog. 
ANNIE MARION POWELL, M.A., Principal, Box 9 


Boarding Schools 


© you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 

If cal do not find one suited to your requirements ad- 

vertised in the magazine, write to us. Give ——s ha 
proximate amount you are willing to —— previous 

cation and any informution you see fi 

COSMOPOLITAN Cus. 

NEW YORK, Times Square Stacion, Box 1 


eechwood: in 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years of selection. Many graduates 
occupy positions of responsibility. 
a young woman should be trained 
for social power and individual effi- 
ciency. This is the aim of Beechwood. It 
combines the advantages of country 
and city training. Complete courses. 
Junior College Departments, College 
Preparatory, Music. Art, Arts and Crafts, 
Physical Education, Expression, Domesti¢ 
Science and Art, Secretaryship, No 
Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten, Large 
Faculty, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field 
Large new Gymnasium. Rates moderate. 
Catalog. Address 


M.H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 400, Jenkintown, Pa. 


| 
N 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Darcum 
FOR 
SS Achoul SIRES 64th YEAR: O'dest School for Girls in Philadelphia, City and 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. country advantages; beaucirul location. 
For Girls desiring college preparation, a Bo ' IDEAL: Developing of well-poised personality through intel- 
thorough course is lectual, ethical, social and physical training. 
; atory; General, Conservatory, Music; Special; Cultural and Practical. 
For Girls wishing to specialize in Music or Art, aR Art Domestic Science - Costume Design 
there are well-known artists as instructors. : k . Expression Short Story Writing French 
In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, ten eae Secretarial Interior Decoration German 
miles from Philadelphia, New stone building, me: Harp wing First Aid to Injured Spanish 
sunny rooms with home. life, large Mandolin Millinery Home Nursing Sociology 
ATHLETICS: Horseback riding; Swimming; Basketball; Hockey; 
Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, B. L. a . Tennis; Country-tramping; Dancing; Military Drill. 


Miss S. Edna Johnston, A.B., Prin., Box E, Germantown, Philadelphia,Pa. 


Kishopthorpe Manor 


ression, Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. 
, and Do- 


Offers exceptional opportunities to a 
limited number of girls in their prepara- ‘Va b Q 
tion for college or social or 
life. Certificate privileges. Special two- FOR 
shi igh Sc WOMEN 
| oe rmgiag Peierls rn Treasures the thought that for ninety-four years it tages. Two and four year college courses conferrin 


graduates. Exceptional advantages In has stood for the highest ideals of womanhood and _ dezrees. Also degree courses in Music and spect 
Musie, Art, Household Arts and Sciences. in that time has helped gundreds of young women vocational courses. Excellent gymnasium, swim- 
A to prepare for a rich and@i@seful life. $3,000,000 in ming pool, Beautiful wooded campus occupies 114 
Arts and Crafts, Expression and Secre- aaent and engowment enables Lindenwood to acres. 50 minutes’ ride trom St. Louis. Fall term 
tarial work. offer your daughter exceptional educational advan- opens September 13th. For catalog address 
J. L. ROEMER, D.D., President Box A, St. Charles, Mo. 
High healthful location on the slope 
of the Lehigh Mountains. Near New 
York and Philadelphia. 


New gymnasium and tiled swimming 
pool. Tennis, basketball, skating, riding, 
ete, Aesthetic and folk dancing. Bishop 
Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor. Address — 


ington, Mo. 


as ab 


INARY 


te Ss ; A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. F’ousehold Aits 

and Home Management. Strong Courses in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Modern Languages. 
NAL CLUB. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate. buildings. Large new sleeping porch. 
155. Fine new Y. W. C. A. swimming pool. Military drill. Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips 
afield. Extensive grounds. All sports. Live teachers. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. For 


4 catalog address 
A Junior College for Women MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 10 Howard St., WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Two years at Hardin 
same as freshman and 
sophomore at univer- 
sities. Endowed. Ex- 


ceptional advantages in . 
Music, Att, Expression. Rockford College Colle ge Pre paration 

ot and cold running Founded 1847. 
water in rooms: ndard, modern, Liberal Arts College for women. Vassar, Genith, 
For catalog address the Strong faculty—distinguished graduates. A.B., B.S., Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Radcliffe, etc. 
Secretar A.M. Degrees. Courses with degrees in secretarial work. Holmewood School, New Canaan, Conn. 

ys Social Service—Home Economics Courses. A college of 40 miles trom New York 

HARDIN COLLEGE fine traditions. Reservations limited. Write for catalog. o . 

‘Mexico, Missouri M. A. MADDOX, Ph. D., President. Classes limited to 5. 
ILLINo!s, Rockford, 436 College Ave. MarTHA B. CoLLeN, Dean. 


ry graduates 

dual | ‘ 

ery Miss Say ward 


Expression, Domes- 
All outdoor sports. 


Write Dept, Martha Washington Seminary DEVON MANOR 
o FOR YOUNG WOMEN Devon Manor has evolved a thoroughly modern train- 


Superior location combines advantages of ety ana || for the future, College-preparatary and 


country. Two Years’ Courses for High School Grad- omestic Science, Music and Art. Campus of sixteen 
uates. Also General and Special Courses. Household ‘Tennis, horseback riding, skating. 
Spanish, Ouvdoor Sports, Address, T 
panish, Outdoor Sports. ress, r 
Oakorest, 3522 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


15 
F ne 
2nd year 
residential 
year | 
80 college | 
athletics. | | 
e, address 
tiful and 
Modern | 
Prepara- ii 
pression. 
Satalog. 
1, Box 9 i — 
| 
HOWARD SEM 
i 
Hardin i 
College 
dix! | 
s School | 
coursen vidually studied. Junior, College Preparatory and ad- 
College | 
1d Crafts, 
Domestic 
Normal 
intown, Pa. 
The schools that advertise are the schools that are progressive 


Schools for Girls and ee for Women 


For GIRLS AND 


The ideals of Southern culture and refine- 
ment are the ideals of Ward-Belmont. This 
school promotes the fullest development of 
womanhood. Thorough training in the art 
and science of home making or for usefulness 
in business are important parts of its work. 
The worthiness of Ward-Belmont is best 
reflected by an increasingly large number of 
girls who desire to enter. 


Belmont Heights 


WARD-BELMONT 


YounGc WomEN 


hysical 
an Secretarial ' work. 


Extensive grounds, fine equipment, swim- 


end its. ya tions are 
with references. ets on Mrequest. 
Address 


Box A, Nashville, Tennessee 


St., at Riverside Drive, 
hool the Modern 


ement: 


cience and Home Man 
includes S 


A day and boarding 


most picturesque Ss 
tral Park. 


and insure the ha Bay ned of each pupil. 
Preparatory, Post ~r Secretarial, Fi 
urses, Music, Art, Languages, Dramatic 
Domestic Science. Social life. 
country estate. Outdoor sports. 


MRS. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, 
- 241-245 Central Park West, Box C, New York City 


The Mountain School 


Bi irmingham 


For Girls 


Healthful, inv 
Moun 


acres. ‘On Main Line enna. R.R. 


examinations held at school. 


New $125,000 building. Gym: 


Dancing. Cat: 
P, S. MOULTON, Headmaster 
ALVAN R, GRIER. President 
Box 101, Birmingham, Penna. 


School 


Founded 1853 


orating in the Alle- 
rk land of ad 


modern, home-like buildings. Thor- 
ough reparation forcollege entrance 
Liberal 


courses for girls not going to college. 


nasium, 
Swimming Pool, Athletic ‘Training, 
alogue. 


THE SEMPLE SCHOOL 


for girls opposite New tay 
It is the aa 


ine school the intel- 
ligence, inculcate social] 


Week-end trips to 


Day School.College aveperemen. Household and Fine 
nasium and swimming 


Horace Mann School inusually 


Six-year High & 8c 


Lady Jane Grey 


Courses. Advanced work for High 


NEw YorE, 


Music, Gone. G astics 
ysl VIRGINIA JONES. A.B.., Prin 


Ursuline Academy 


or $1000. inclusive of all extras. Write for catalogue. 
New York, Middletown. 


Boarding Schools 


Do you wish our assistance in the aie of a school! 
If you do not find ‘one suited to your requirements ad- 
vertised in the magazine, write as. Give location, ap- 
proximate you wanes to epend, bee of pro- 

spective pupil and any information you see 

ones COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. ° 


Send your daughter here for an education. Terms $650 


SKIDMORE 


Economics, 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women’ Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
ot Virginia, famed for health h and a of scenery. 
Elective; Preparatory and ourses, Music, 


Students from 3 
states. For ca’ 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


degree. Dormitory accommodations 
students. For catalogue address 
THE SECRETARY 

Box A, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


SCHOOL 
OF ARTS. 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D.., President 


A woman's college offering programs in 
General Studies, Fine and Applied Art, Home 
Music, Physical Education, and 
Secretarial Science, all leading to the B. 8. 
for 300 


today ? Cosi 
NEW York, Publishers Building. 


Vassar Preparatory school. 


mestic 


LE: TLETT, A.B., 
NEw York, Poughkeepsie. 


Putnam Hall dents prepared for all leading oor 

leges. courses for Hi, chool graduates. 

tarial c Music, Art, cience. Tennis, 

Horseback ri riding, Military Drill, Sleeping porches. Address 
LLEN C. BaR’ Principal. 


suited to your requirements, 


ALMORY 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


casTie 


WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 
Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful 


spots in New England. Courses 
in Music. Fine Arts, H’ es, Domestic 
Science, Physical ap ‘ennis, ‘Basketball and 
Swimming. 50-acre farm, ‘‘ Umberfield,” 


gives unusual opportunities for all sports, 
Skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls here also heir 
Domestic Science teachings into actual pract ee, One 


of bod 
some 
ment. 


Gymnasium 


tarial. Junior Dept. Rev. 
Litits. Pa. Address durin 


FOR 
GIRLS 


lege Preparatory, Music. ‘tone. 


hi a 


our judg 


School and College Information Free 


Our Complete Information is at your disposal, We can 
put you in touch with the educational institution best 


This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later, 
As we receive no fees from the schools you may count om 
being The only requisite is your 

agreement to advise the name of the school selected. Whether 
our decision is favorable or otherwise let us know just the somé. 


wanted and for which sex; the approximate 
and the yearly rate you desire to pay. 


In order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real 
Service to you, it is essenthol to state the ind of sca 


Centenary 


Junior 
OGONTZ 


A home school for wx number of girls 9-14 
acher 


‘RYDA 


ment of the 
SCHOOL 


Collegiate 
Institute 


beautiful hill country near New Yo 
Gaon instruction—one teacher for 
eight girls. Motion pictures. 


q De 


Atmosphere of happiness and will. 


ming pool. 
mocratic sp 
SS. 
A catalogue wiil be sent on request 


fty acres. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M., Principal Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., I Box 11 Hackettstown, New Jersey 
We answer inquiries ning schools. Why not ask COSMOPOLITAN? 


A jin equip school for girls. 48th yea 


Six courses with diploma—college certificates 


For Girls. 38th year. College Froneratery Gane 


| Club, Publishers’ Building, New Yok 


Gymnasium 
t; sensible and 


16 

: ; yr. course with 
HE H a panish, French, 
Library Met! Social Welfare and Com. 

munity Service:—a new profession for women. Prac. 
A: i tical instruction with opportunity for actual experi- 
ence. Gymnasium, swimming, etc, Dormitories tike 

i : college life. Address Miss C. S. Scupper, 

New York Crry,N.Y. 244 W.72d5t, 

ll En 

iE Strong departments in Art, Literature, H a wa 
We 

i 

|: 
Course for Girls. Six-year Elementa Oys and 
idl Girls. Catalog upon request. HENRY CARR re 
nel 
Fine and Applied Arts, Domestic Sci- 
Music. 
<(@ 
AG 
ii 
. Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you are confused. There are many schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements, Why not write us 
Domestic Science, 
tion of European 
- K structors. Super- 7 
vised athletics. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President For 175 years it has been educating and training young . . 
women for worthy living. Aims at highest development Cosmopolitan Education 
Vt 


| NIVERSITY 


on Fre 


sal, We can 
titution best 


now or later, 
ay count on 
uisite is your 
ed. Whether 
just the same, 


ind of school 


School 


Limited number 
of gitls, individ- 
ual instruction. 
CONCENTRATED PREPARATION 
FOR COLLEGE by teachers from col- 
lege faculties. General courses. Spacious 
home, rooms with fireplace and private 
bath. Ten acre estate near Baltimore, out- 


door life, horseback riding. Scholarshi hips. 
Address 
Box 200 Carenovilie, Md. 


Founded 1850. A school for girls 

ontz, School an on, the 
Hil minu' ustra 

wh of Rydal new building mailed on request. 


booklet 
Rydal, Juni 
PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery Cou! 


eas H ll School for Young Women and Girls. 
Madison a Sixteenth year under present 
agement. College an pect onserval 
pa Music, Art, Expression, Mot Modern Languages, 
Denestic Seienee, Business 


a 20th year—A prominent finishing school 
The offering special one year diploma. courses 
in General Educational D and 


Gardens 


tion for 1921 neari 


completion. 
Applications accep 


— red. 
Registration for 1922 and for 1923 well adv: 


for any year up to 1925. Illustrated catalog upon request to 


Registrar, Box 115, ates Glen, Md. 


NATIONAL PARK 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


Located in Suburbs D.C. 

James E. Ament, 

A Junior for rere of and 

ratory schoo 

In toa wi e 
lemic 


President 
wish two years of 


.« courses are given 


music, art, expression and vocational sub- 
jects. Special domestic science diploma 


ed campus of 85 acres, with 


more than 30 buildings. All — 
including riding 


ine little club houses for 


rerreation and for the oe of inti- 
mate and helpful relations between teachers and girls. References 


Registra- 
anced. 


Interior Decoration and Languages. Unusual oppor- 
i, i for sports recreation, and social culture. Apply to 
Seeretary for Booklet—* A Wee< at The Abby 

DBTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16th St. N.W. 


Chevy Chase School ‘he of 
: Prep arat two-year for high school 
Ugivensd location at the national 


Gunston Hall 
A School for Established 1 


. BEVERLEY R. cipal. 
DisTRicT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington, ios. Ave. 


H ] Coll for Young Women. Standard A.B. 
andB.S. Courses, the latter including 
four years of Home Economics. Accredited courses in Peda- 
gogy. Also Music, Art and Expression. Fivenew buildings 
on45-acresuburban own and dairy. Terms 


to $500. LL.D., President. 
MARYLAND, Frederick. Box 


Maryland College for Women 
Courses: College : Colleg: Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. Ad» antages miles from 
Baltimore: Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 67 years 
history. Catalogue. Addre: 
MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box w. 


inia Intermont College 

Virginia Inte H. 8. and Jr. College. Music, Art, Ex- 

n, Home Economics and Business Courses. Music 

y. Alt. 19009), Seaman Climate. Gymnasium, 
pool, New Deemer? with Private Baths. 

125. H.G.NOFFSINGER,A.M.,Pres, 


Stuart Hall 

Episcopal school for girls. Sevens -elghth Semton. 
Rich in of the aliv: needs of the 
resent. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor Ser 
H. N. HILbs, A.B. 


IRGINIA, Staunton, Box A. 


Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding @ suitable school? No 
in choosing and selecting ‘the 
u in 
tne best suited to your requirements. Why not ot write us 
COSMOPOLITAN Cuus. 
New York, Publishers Building 


COLL.E 
CONSERVATORY 


NOTED FCR: Select patronage 30 states; 
pleasant social life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A.B. 
course; special advantages inmusic, oratory, art, 
domestic science, physical culture. 32 build- 
2 including sorority houses, new gymnasium, 

swimming pool. Cailalog and illustrated book. 


Address BRENAU 


59th Year “HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates. 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Basketball. Students from many states. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., 206 College Place. Petersburg. Va. 


Fairfax, Fall 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. Col- 
lege preparatory, 1 year graduate work. Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Super rail: 
road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minu 

Staunton. 2l-acre estate, beautiful homelike buildin 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 
(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten- 


nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $475. i — 
John Noble Maxwell, 

si 
Fairfax Hall, 
C Basic, Va, 


At Stamford, Conn. 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederic 


for high-school girls or graduates; no 
aminations. Music, 


table. pat 


phy: sical training, immense gymnasi- 
um. Casey little theatre. Elective studies 


the Sea. 


Townsend 
Modern School for the Gui of To-Day. 


Magnificent granite buildings, beautiful 
‘Athletics oak scien- 


expressio nandetage 
training, art in all lines, domestic science, 
secretarial. artistic dancing, 
fencing, riding. Homelik like ; superio: 


$1200. For booklet th Risen addsess 
Principal of Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 


schools. Exce 
hm advantages in M 


elegant fireproof building 
core blocks from Lake Front 


h. Wel'esley and 
the best 


t. A home school in 


Registrar, Box 22 


Starrett School for Girls 
Thirty-sixth year. Academic, 

and special courses, also 

rades, the U ot 
Chicago; prepares 
Colleges, member of ‘ne ‘No ‘th Central ia 
Full courses in all sub- 


Expression, 


gton Semin 


West Chester, Pas“. 


SELECT school for gi 
miles from Philadelp i The finest climate of 
Eastern United States. 

Two-year Junior College Courses in Music, Art, 
Household Management, Business, 
Physical Education. College Preparatory Course or 
High School with liberal electives. 

Superior Physical Training facilities; New Indoor 
and Outdoor Gymnasiums, Sports Fields, Riding, 
Swimming, Dancing and all outdoor activities. 

Pinecrest, separate house for girls 9-13. 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal 


A 60-acre estate, 22 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 17 : 
= 
The Roberts-Beach || | 
>mestic 4 
se with 
French, 
d Com- 
experi- — 
DDER, 
. 72d St. \ } 
| 
\ 
The Main 
Building 
HOOL 
g school 
ew York's 
»ot—Cen- 
e aim of The Villa 
“Finishing 
atic Art, 
i trips to 
Principal 
Arce 
or Boys and 
PEARSON, | RAP 
Principal, 
ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 4 
Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 
door sports. 
rincipal. \ 
Terms $650 
alogue. ( 
ifculty in 
schools to 
electing the 
not write us 
AL CLUB. 
1 
ates. Secre- 
Nes, 
es. = 
4 
Park, Oourts and 
“¢ Bathing Beach. Fall term 
al al y 
ing, New Yok 
SRENAL 
4sth yea! 
York 
| 
Gainesville, Ga. j 
ertificates j 
ations 
V, Pres. - 
ersey 
Going away to school broadens tne child. Find the right school here. 


Sullins College 


For Girls and Young Women 


A Healthful, Modern College With the 
Environments of Home 


Located in beautiful Virginia Park, in the magnificent mountains 


of Virginia. An o 
completely in 1917. 


Id established school founded 
The modern new buildings are newly fur- 


1870, rebuilt 


nished, and every bedroom has a bath attached. Health record unex- 


celled. Horseback riding, swimmi 
Junior Co 


extra cost. 

usic, Art, Expression, 
Book of 


iews. Address 


w. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President, 


e drawn from best homes of 40 states. 


and gymnastics are given to every 


lege Courses with fine advantages in 
Domestic Science and Secretatial Courses. 


Write for catalogue and 


Box A, Bristol, Va. 


catalogue and views, 
New 


Mre Russell Houghton, 


Summer Camps 


Sargent Camps 
Peterboro, N. H. The Athletic Cam + fo 
pert direction in all athletic and outdoo’ porte 
with camp life. Homecraft for little girls ing Junior Camp. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett one 


The Teela-Wooket Camp g Senior and Junior 


Campe f 
under 20. Roxbury, Vermont. Famous tor fine état 
horses, free riding: and thorough instruction in horseman- 
ship. A 300-acre * Wonderland” - the heart of the Green 
Mountains. MR Mrs. C. A, Roys, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 


Dwight School 


For on. Englewood, New Jersey 


Suburban to New va ork City, College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. Spacious grounds for 
games. Athletics. Riding. 
MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Prineipals 
Address Box 627 


For young women. 62nd ses- 
Averett College sion. Four year 
two year college. Music, Art, Express 
Science, Commercial, etc. Modern Sanding. library, 
laboratories. 80 resident students, rate $465. Faculty 22: 
Illustrated catalog.- James P. CRAFT, M.A., (Harvard). 
VirciInia, Danville, Box CO. 


For higher culture of 
Fort Loucoun Seminary 
lightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Liter- 
ary and Business Courses. Special advantages in Music, 
Art, Lanzu: Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. 
Opens Sept. 22n Terms $425. For catalogue, address 
/IRGINIA. Winchester. MIss KATHERINE R. GLASs, Pres. 


Randolph-» 


for Girls. - 

Tacon Institute 

leze prepar tory : nd special courses for those not wishing 

to go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and 

Expression. A tractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch 

of the Randciph- Macon System, Rates $500. Catalogue. 
VirGinia, Dan ille. HAS. G. EVANS, A.M. 


> 3 For GIRLS AND YOUNG 
Fauquier Institute Lapies. The 62nd session 
begins Sept me. 1921. Situated in Piedmont region of 
Vir7inia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and 
thorough home school. —— buildings, 5-acre campus. 
Catalog. NELLIE V. BUTLER, Prin. 
VIRGINIA, Warrenton, Box 12. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary vor Young, - 
Term begins Sept. 8th. » historic Shenandoah Valley. 
Students from 33 states. - 
Preparatory (4 years). Art, 
tic Science. Athletics, gymnasi Catalog. 

VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


Aschool for girls, offering a broad variety 
Ashley Hall of course3, including preparation for en- 
trance to the best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 
4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming pool. ty orthern 
advantages climate. Catalog on requ 
RY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Principal, 
SouTH Charleston. 


Russell Sage College 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in aaa 
with Emma Willard Schoo! 

A School of Practical ie 

Designed for the higher education of 
on vocational and professional 
ines. Secretarial Work, and Household Econom- 
ics. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N.Y 


Each school has an individuality. 


The School 


Of Florida. ik r girls. 
Cottons preparatory general course. Delightful winter 
imate. 


8S. BILL, Principal. 


“FuoRIDA, Orlando. 


° si 
The Aikin Open Air School 2035902 tia! 
Day school co-educational. Departments: Primary, 
Grammar, High School, Preparatory, Modern Languages. 
tutoring. Thorough work and normal living. Open Air 
class room3. Nod 1 pupils received. Booklet 
St. Petersburg. MAUDE AIKIN, Supt. 


College preparatory, general high school 
Ferry Hall and advanced courses. Also special in- 
struction in music, expression and domestic arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a poreonee woodland estate of twelve 
acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address Miss Evois® R. TREMAIN, Prin. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. 


A superior school for girls; 
Saint Mary s School under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. Fifty-fourth year. College Prepara- 
tory and High School work. A separate department for 
younger girls. Special advantages in Music, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Secretarial Course. ae. 
ILL., Knoxville. Rev. F.L. CARRINGTON, LL.D., Recto 


Illinois Woman's College 


Accredited by universities. Degrees in Liberal Arts, 
Music, Home Economics. courses—Secretartal, 
Physical Training, Music. 6 buildings. Gymnasium, 
Swimming, Tennis, Catalog. 

ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. 


Oo k H ll for Girls. 68th year. Boarding and Day 
a all School. College Preparatory and general. 
Strong Music Department. Household arts. Gyn:nasium, 
swimming pool. Tennis. Riding. Skating. Send for 


booklet. 
Mr. & Mrs. ROYAL A. Moorg, Principals. 
MINNESOTA, ‘St. Paul, 578 Holly Avenue. 


Founded 1884. Boarding and Day 
Hosmer Hal School for Girls. College preparatory 
and Elective Courses. Music, Expression, Arts and Crafts. 
Rhythmic dancing. Resident Physical Director. Modern 
fireproof building near Washington Univ Farly reg- 
istration necessary. . ELMa H. BENTON, A.M., Principal. 
MISSOURI, St. outs, Wydown Boulevard. 


A school for girls. Healthful and 
Akeley Hall picturesque location on Lake Michi- 
gan. College ee ae and general courses. Individual 
attention. utdoor rts and systematic physical 
training. For auras eee book address 
Y HELEN YERKES, Principal. 
MICHIGAN, Grand Box 345C. 


Hillcrest School frome intiucnoss Lime 


Nurses Training Schools 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
Training school for Nurses, short course in fo 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year Genera 
course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 

» ILLINOIs, Chicago, 1900 S. Kedzie Ave. — 


Michael Reese Hospital Schoo! tor 


3-year course. Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 

years’ High School or its equivalent. Text books, = 
forms, room, board and monthly allowance during traini 
iiss M. H. of Nurses, 
ILLINoIs, Chicago, Bi Michael Reese Hospital. 


ox 101, 
Schools of Domestic Science 


Garla nd School 


of Homemaking 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside 
over and maintain well ordered homes. One- and 
two-year home-making courses under specialist 
teachers include Child Study, the Family and Social 
Problems, Food and its Preparation, Income and 
Cost of Living, Furnishings, Clothing, Serving of 
Meals, Stories and Hand Work for Children and 
many other vital home subjects. Also shorter elec- 
tive courses. Resident students direct the Home- 
Houses (city and suburban) under supervision, put- 
ting into practice principles taught. Catalog on 
request. Address 


Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street - - Boston, Mass. 


The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book 
Cookery and Household Technique for the home and for 
<= use. Six months and intensive short courses. 

for booklet. MIss ALICE BRADLEY, Principal. 
ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 3C Huntington Avenue. 


Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, coll 
tised in these pages, and you n 
those which interest you. 


and camps adver 
not hesitate to write 


ited number. Individual care. Mental, moral and physical 
development h cared for. Unusual adv; in 
music. Only — ealthy children are acce' ree 

rincipal. 


— M. DAVISON, 
WISCONSIN, 


. Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? No 
wonder you .: confused. ‘there are many schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one “44 suited to your An epee Why not write us 
t Cos! OLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Publishers Buildt ng. 


A Junior College for 

Howard Payne College Cones 

accredited by University of Missouri. Gymnasium—out- 

door sports. Domestic Science, Music, Art, and Oratory. 

ears’ state certificate to graduates. Ca) pacity in- 
ouied by erection of fine new dormitory. Ad 

Mo., FAYETTE, Box C. W. L. HALBERSTADT, Pres. 


Miss White's School 


For Girls. Boarding and Day es 
Preparatory, General, and Interm te Courses. For 
catalogue and information 

MARY JOSEPHINE WH A.B., , Principal. 
MissouRI, St. Louis, 4140 Lindell 


Tudor Hall School Successt!, preparation for all 
universities. General and Spec Courses. Fireproof 
rt studio ymnasium. Roof playgroun 
— FREDONIA Aue, — 


ments. College 


INDIANA, Indianapo 


School of Domestic Science and Art 
Our graduates are in demand as teachers, dieticians, 1% 
trons, cafeteria directors. Intensive one-year coulss. 
School home for residence and practice. Address 
A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, B. Y.W.C.A. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 48 Berkeley St. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


School of Home Economic: 


DIE- 
ul 


Offers two accredited courses—TEACHERS, 
TITIANS. Affiliation with the Sanitarium @ 

usual opportunities fer practical application; [yoo 
unexcelled facilities many other of ex 
tional advan Opportunity "tO defray part 
Tuition’ liv expenses moderate. 

ORE CALLS ARE RECEIVED FOR Grate 
ATES THAN CAN BE Iilustratee . 
spectus upon request. Addre: REG 

MICHIGAN, Battle Creek, Box 


Read its story carefully. 


18 ig ha a Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women a 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


—— 
arydell 
ogi want your backward child cured of its affliction? 
le physician will take 7 cases, at his uu 
A 
Langhorne, Bucks Co. 


Th The Hedley School Prin ‘a Intermediate. . 
e and Intermedia‘ 
n physically and socially normal, yet who re- is a home school in the country for boys and 
For chili vidual instruction and personal attention. In- GEORGE SC HOO girls. They eat and recite together. te 
j and domestic are; music. J. R. Hedley, M.D., Geormitory buildings. Intelligent, adequate supervision makes their association helpful. 
resident physician. s. J. R. HEDLEY, Princi i result is respect of boy for girl and girl for boy. It is a safer basis for after life. Courses 
PENNSYLVANIA, Glenside. Box C (12 miles from Phila.) of study broad and thorough. Each Jad 8 studies under personal supervision of principal. 
_—_————— Faculty large and experienced. Gr: ates succeed in college. Special classes in Citizen- 
H oa h 1 ship. Manual Training. Sanitation. First Aid. Sewing. Cooking. Athletics, gymnasium, 
Parkside ome vWcnhoo — 227 acres of woods and open country on Neshaminy Creek. Rates moderate 
A home school J a eare and training of children ecause of large endowment. For catalogue write to 
led in developm: also nervous Fee Work GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Principal, Box 281, George School, Pa. 
adapted to bring out abilities. jal attention 
h defects MARION MARSH, M + Principal. 
MicHIGAN, Muskegor.. 


Stewart Home Training School 
ard Children, Home and School 
f 500 acres in the famous 


Eight buildings. 


Orting Club for winter sports. 


RAND. RIVER INSTITUTE 


. Trowbridge Training School r F Founded 1831, Strictly high-grade, co-educational, preparatory school. 
Ahome school for nervous pes backward children. The : made y endowment. New dormitories and chee a 
best in the West, Indorsed b by Educators and Physicians, ee training in business pt BM mus.c and oratory. 

DEN TROWBRIDGE, M.D. / A OHIO, Au mbes, | Box 22. EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
MissouRI, Kansas City, 2827 Forest Avenue, 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home for the 
education of children unable to attend public or private 
ghools. Domestic Science. a miles from Philadelphia. 


MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. be . 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. Wayland exes, Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


Poti qones, 8th grade to Ist year college, all courses. 6 build An all-year boarding school where children up to 10 

; 20-acre campus; athletic fleld; half-mile track: years have a Mother's care, aud primary 

: Miscellaneous lake. Military drill. Endowment $250,000; expenses $500. grades, music, dancing; best of foot: edical — 
Hospital. Piano, violin, vocal music, elocution tere y. Address} trained nurse, $70 to $100 a mo: 


ISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box . THE HEADMASTER. NEw YORK, Peekskill, | 1120 Constant ave. 
ence {po YOU STAMMER? 


4 Are you having difficulty in 
Sane Methods based on many successful years’ Boarding School finding a suitavle school? No 


— and scientific research, for the correction wonder you are confused. There are many schools to 
all Speech Defects employed in the Speech choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
Chistes at the Ithaca Conservatory of Music under one ner suited to your requirements. Why not wrile us 
the direction OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
FREDERICK MARTIN NEw Yorx«K, PuLlishers Building. 
chimselt once a confirmed 
tion, New y: wed school for boys a: ° 
Director Speech Clinic College ot City of New York. Colby Academy girls. In the New Hampshire Cushing Academy 
Lecturer-—Post Graduate edical College, New hills. 99% of graduates succeed in college. Self-reliance b ree 
York City. taught through student government and athletics. Boston Ashburnham, Mass. 
ae Courses for seem ot Office, Tremont Temple. GM, BaRnerT H For boys and girls who desire best at moderate cost 
mprovemen , Headmaster. 
orm orles and complete New HAMPSHIRE, New London Business. Muse, He for College. Scientific an and 
nstitute for Speech Correction. 

Income and Mt. Wachusett region. Seven buildings. Gymnas: 
1g, ‘Serving of \__402 DeWITT PARK, Ithaca, N. One of New England's sium,” Athletic elds. So-acre campus. Illustrated 
Children and Kents Hill Seminary bes ped schoo! catalog. 

‘Athletic felis. Mode 


Extensive grounds. ern buildin H, S. COWELL, A.M., Pd.D., Principal 
T A M M E R I N Prepares for college, scient.fic schools and business. M 

Equal opportunity =. s and girls. Mo-Jerate cost. 
Booklet. . NEWTON, A.B., President. 
Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, MAINE, Kents F mul? 

years so badly he cou ardly talk, originator 

the Bogue Unit Method of Restoring Perfect | Dean Academy atmos 
peech and Founder of the Bogue Institute for | phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an | ofa broad culture,a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
institution with national patronage, strongly endowment permits liberal terms. $400 to $500 per year. 


indorsed by the medical profession, has written 


he home ae a 288-page book telling how he cured himself. 
ve short courses. Contains definite and authoritative information. 


Sent anywhere to readers of Cosmopolitan for 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 


_campe adver 473Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis A school where : 
boys and girls get a vision. 
. 
e and Art College preparation, Business, I I L I O N 
ro oem The Lewis School for Stammerers Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic SEMINARY 
padres sp XBY continue to stammer? Send for (free) illustrated Arts and Science. Military train- In foothills of White Mountains. _10 buildings, includ- 
200-page book. It tells how Stammering and Stuttering can j ; }. ‘ ing new gymnasium and dining-hall. Separate dcr- 
be hiekly cured by the most Advanced Scientific Method ing, Gymnasium and Athletic mitories for young men and women. 25-acre athletic 
fate wor fi Id 77 h E d d field. Preparation for college or business. Music, 
a eld. th year. Endowed. Elocution, Manual Training. "Special courses for 
ool gr 
ICHIGAN, Detroit, 10 Adelaide. Catalogue. wing, Domes- 
; L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres. Kingston, Pa. TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
NOMIC; : Separate buildings. All advan of Seminary fac- 


antages 

y, gymnasium, athletic field. Supervised study, 

and athletics. House mothers. Separate booklet. 

and equipment superior to most high- 

riced schools. Endowed. Unusually moderate rate. 

re information about either school address George 
L. Plimpton, Principal, 32 School St., Tilton, N. 


If you stammer attend no stammering school 

until you OSTA large FREE BOOK entitled 
AM 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure” DICKINSON SEMINARY 
oe or special tuition rate and a copy courses in Business usic, Art, Crafts, Expres- 
fal soa Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and most sion. Large campus and athletic field. Swim- 
in the world for the cure of stammering, stutter- ES S d 
oe Speech impediments. Conducted under the best ap- ming poo wo gymnasiums. Separate dor- 
fe Aa atural Methods, no sing-song or time-beat. A school of mitories, Co-educational. Rates $500. 
haracter and moral standing. Write today for particulars, Catalog. Box G. 


LEE WELLS ALLARD. Preside: ali 
Tio MILLARD. Wis. | | Rev- BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D.D., Williamsport, Pa. 


A.K COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you dusise. 
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> 
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"ess 
New York - 

ANIMES J INVERTS } ADE WA, ERIDE 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Five buildings—Cottage i> “ 
s for Girls. Ry Plan, Write for Illustrative Catalogue. sa 

sports combined KENTUCKY, Frankfort, Box A. R. JOHN P. STEWART, ae Si 
+ Sree The Binghamton raining Schoo eparatory school with a moderate tuition. 109th year opens Sept. 14th. High elevation. 

An ideal 

Senior and Junior and mental ¢ 
campe for Girls Manualtrain 
S for fine saddle $75 per mont 
on in horseman- New 
Of the Green 
8. C. A, Roys. 
loin St. 
ools 

uining School for 
rses. Accredited 
hysi 

eTvision, Pu 

Catalog on 
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Conservatories of Music 


New 
CoNSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and a 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 


Year Opens 


W. Chadwick 
George September 15, 1921 


Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical educa- 
tion. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 


Dormitories for women students. A Com plete Orche. 
Complete Curriculum - _ Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 

Cours°s in every branch of Music, applie@ organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 

and theoretical. with orchestral accom- 
Owing to the Practical Training ¥ 

In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 


much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 
Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


COMBS CONSERVATOR 


37th Year Opens September 19th 


A Residential and Day School of unparalleled facilities 
for the attainment of a complete musical education. 
Because of its distinguished faculty, original and 
scientific methods, individual instruction, high ideals, elsewhere for a complete musical education. 
A School of Individual Instruction 
A School of Public Performance 
(Four Pupils’ Kecitals a Week give you opportunity for Public’Performance) 


Allbranches taught from the elementary to the highest 


breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with 
modern and efficient management, the Combs Con- 
servatory affords you opportunities as obtainable 


plete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras offer exceptional 


or MUSIc’ 


Noted for Individual Training 
and Personal Attention 


Success of our system of special individual 
‘ing and assistance assures success 
graduates in iti a. 


women stu- 
full information. 

J. W. McCLAIN, President 
240 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL Music. 

The Ithaca Academy Associated with the Tthaca 

Conservatory of Music. Fall term opens Sept. 19th. Course 

approved by N.Y.State Dept. of Instruction, includes band 

and orchestra instruction, theoretical classes and private 
instruction in voice and piano. Co-ed. Dormitories. 

NEw YORK, Ithaca, 302 De Witt Park. 


New York School of Music and Arts 

All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. is 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 

NEw YorK, N. Y. C., 150 Riverside Drive. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 

48th Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Fall 
Term opens September 12, 1921. Departments—Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 
Drawing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Address 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 5035 Woodward Ave., Box 8. 
of music. Faculty of college standing and international train- 
ing. Delightful dormitories for girls on college campus. Gov- 
erned by influential board of trustees. School year begins 
September 18. For free book of views and catalog, address 
LLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 10. REGISTRAR. 


artistic standard. Normal Training Course for 
Teachers. Degrees conferred. Daily reports keep 
the Director nee wd informed of your progress— 
Daily Supervision shows you how to work. Two com- 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Teaching in all branches will be continued during the Summer under the personal instruction and 
‘ supervision of Department Directors. 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, S and Loyalty 
Write today for our Illustrated Year Book. It contains valuable information for you. Mailed free. 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


1319S. Broad St. 


eee of orchestra routine and 


buildings. Dormitories for Women. 


iprocal relations with Univ. of Pa. Six spacious 


Philadelphia 


| AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Institute of Musical Art 


Frank Damrosch, Director. An endowed school. 


most exceptional talents. Address 
NEw YorK City, 120 Olaremont Ave. 


vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches, and is equipped to give highest advantages to 
SECRETARY. 


Pro- 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 
Superior Courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory and All Branches 

of Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees Granted. 
Superior Normal School. Students Prepared for 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Engagements. 
Ninety-five Artist Instructors, Students’ Orches- 
tras, Weekly Recitals, Lectures, Free and Partial 
Scholarships. Excellent dormitory. 
Send for free catalog and information. 

‘ess Secretary 
Conservatory of Music 


Manual Season 12,1921 2 
S= 36th n ion begins Sept. 12, = 


School of Piano Tuning in Connection. 


uates of Musical, Public Speaking and Physi 
Training Departments eligible to teach in N. 
State Public Schools.. Master Courses with wo 
famous artists in all departments. 
opens September 19th. 

THE REGISTRAR, 2 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advantages in concert work. All instruments, 
Vocal, Dramatic Art and Physical Training, Grad- 


School year 


cal 
rid 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION 
OPERA 


LANGUAGES 


M U S [ C DANCING 


Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instructors, including 
many world renowned artists, such as: 
Jan Chiapusso, Mme. Julie Rive-King, Piano. 
Charles W. Clark, Boza Oumiroff, V: 
Richard Czerwonky, Bruno Esbjorn, Violin. 
Preparatory. Normal and Artists courses leading to the 


Free Master School in Plano, Voice. Violin 


and Composition 


Conducted by the above named artists and designed 
for especially talented and advanced students. 


Only Conservatory inChicago maintaining extensive 
Student Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


itory reservations now. For illustrated 
dress 


C. M. JONES. Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street. CHICAGO 


Fall term begins Sept. 12. 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, 


YCEUM 


RTs 
ONS ERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 
A School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Courses in_all branches—Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, Pres. and Dir., Theodore Harrison, Dir. of 
vocal dept., Lucille Stevenson—Paget-Langer, Jeanne 
Boyd. and others of prominence. 

A thorough education is offered in music and dramatic art 
leading to diplomas, degrees and teachers’ certificates. 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 12, 1921 
Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful building 
in the heart of new art center, two blocks from Lake 

Michigan, North Side. 
Write Secretary for free catalogue, JEANNE HOWARD, 
Box 45, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iilinois 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


four schools m one 


Prachcal stage lrairing 
The Schods student’ stock mo 


theatre afford puble. stage appearances 


Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
43 West 72nd St., New Yor’ 


Bet. B’way & Central Park \W. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT. President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 

Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 
144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Tell us what you wish: COSMOPOLITAN will tell you where it may be found 


20 
e ° Musi 
Sowisville, 
e 
South 
CONSERVATORY 
as teachers or through Lyceum and con- 
cert work. Largest, most complete con- 
servatory in the South. Private and class 3 
lessons, in Music, Dramatic Art. Expres; 
| 
| 
~ 
| 4 
| | ALVIENE SCHOOL 
| DRAMICARTS 
rr 
Bush Conservatory 
| Pres. and Director ELH. Schwesker 
Plato 


ipils, 
director. 


1 branches 
onal train- 


c Art 


matic art 
rtificates. 


OWARD, 


tic Art 


-amatic 
merica. 
Empire 


yysical Education 2I 


Schools of Elccution and Dramatic Art 
Schoo’ 


Graduates eligible to te to teach i in 
State Public Schools. 
and 
For catalogue address 
THE REGISTRAR 
102 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
School year opens Sept. 19th 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and mtd 
in America. Summer Session. 42nd year. 
‘Address HARRY SEYMOUR 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


Two- YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 

Physical Education, Pl d 

Dancin Preparation and Sy Instructors. 

faculty of exp of sed wy ‘women. 

sling Shoe tos 
thout examination. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 
and school for Vaudeville, 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and 8 
Dancing. Day and classes. Phone Harlem 8147. 
NEWMAN. Director. 
Curr, 96 bet. 122nd & 123rd Sts. 


‘Memory, Personality and 
sion. Literature free. 
8 NEFF, PH.D., 


Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 1730 Chestnut St. 


° OF 
The National Schoo. 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
and 


nishing C: 
cal D.R. Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut 


Leland Powers School 


OF THE SPOKEN Worp. Distinguiched for the success 
of its graduates. For catalog ad 
DIRECTOR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Upper 


Schools of Physical Education 


NORMAL SCHOOL of PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
ana course for Ti 


nm door gymnasiums, 
athletic felis, etc,; 
Fall te 


ITHACA SCHOOL of 


Physical Education 


Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 
Normal Course for men 
and women—two years. 
eligible to 
teac New York 
Schools. 


opens 
catalogue 


mene in the country, 

Fine Dormitories non 

18th Session Opens September23, 1921 

We pre now our now to a fine residential 
section of withi' 

fin 8 Tnest Parks and of thet Cc distan Gniversity, 


new dormitory. All ‘All moderna, up-to-date facilities and 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION: 


Principal 


Bouts 5026 


Accredited; Two-year normal 
courses. Practical wo k in Chi- 
cago playgrounds. esidence 
Positions for graduates. 

ata 


Columbia School 
of Physical Education 

MARY A. BLOOD, Litt.D., President 


Box C 3358 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, II. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
33rd year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
nt conditions have created great comand for 
ates. Courses in Fea ay al Gymnastics and Play- 
Apply to THE SECRETARY. 
79 Beacon Street. 


y 

our gradu 

grounds. Summer Camp. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Established 1881. Address 
for booalet. 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Two and three year diploma courses which qualify 

for phy sical directors, coaches, playground su: on 
gymnasium instructors—fine paying posit: 

in colleges, schools, industrial 


states and 2 countries re; 
of physical bill pend. 
will me: Soames 


mean 8 
few book and request. 
Dept.: Music, Expres 


ANEICAN PHYSIC 


eaitalstrar 202 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Marjorie Webster School OF EX?22% 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Two-year normal course. Fits for 
teaching expression, physical training ane ar 
work. One-year poenioned course. Public appearance in 
conetng and platform reading. Dormitory. Day and night 
school. Term opening October 3rd. Catalog. R-GISTRAR, 
DISTRICT OF Miers Washington, Portland Hotel. 


’ 35th year. Fits for teaching, physical training, recrea- 
nd playground work. A Bureau. Dor- 
mitories. 1 aa ee Enclosed campus. Camp on Sound 
with assem — hall, boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 
CONN: UT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street. 


Universities, Professional & Trade Schools 


| PHILADELPHIA_SCHOOL of 
Desicn for WOMEN 


FOUNDED 1844 


Highest grade of In- 
struction in Art and De- 
sign, Normal Art, Textile 
Design, Costume Design, 
Fashion Illustration. 
Book Illustration. Inte- 
rior Decoration, Model- 
ling, Portrait, Life and 
Still Life Painting i in Oil 
and Water Color. Prac- 
tical training. Special 

Saturday classes. Boo let. 10. 


Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coyne Engineering Sch ool Bleotrioity 


to take longer. All practical work. Enter oo ‘cm day 
or eve. 22 years of success. Earn your way. Drafti: 
course. Complete Business Gus to Day 
Even.ng students. Big new og, State course. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 39-51 E. filinols 8t., Dept. 48. 


University | of Louisville 
year 8S. degree. Term opens 
ember “Voth, Registration closes Septem 
Classes limited to 50. Co-educational. Address 
. H. TILesTon, M.D., D.D.S., Dean. 
KENTUCKY, Louisville, Box 190. 


Bureau of Personnel Administration 
Founded to further human relations in industry. ns. 

cational Division—-One Year Cooperative Course, 
weeks’ Intensive Course, ourses. Labor 

Division. Placement Division. Teachers’ Summer Course. 
New York City, 17 West 47th Street. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 
Mining, Metallurgical, Geological und Civil 
ing. Technical Faculty. Lowe R ed by Gov- 
ernment. Mild climate, average temperature 56°. Mining 
rict. Write for catalogue. 
NEW MEXICO, Socorro. 


Harvard University Dental School 


Unlimited demand for skilled 


in this profession. One year in col 
Write for parti 
MASSACHUS: 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 


AND ScIENCE — Chemistry — Pharmacy — Bacteriolcgy. 
Complete courses in Applied Sciences leading to recognized 
degrees. known. Individual 
Opportunities rm expenses di course. 

Philadelphia. 


National School of Fine & Applied Art 
Interior Decoration, Poster, Commercial De- 


ti Life. 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1505 Penna. Ave. 


New York School of Applied Design 


E ear. Textile Designing, Poster and 
For Wo: ques 30th y tig 
paratory 


Advertisi Fashion Dra 


Commerct: 
oration, Titustration, Ornament. Pre 
ourses. ositions and Orders fi! 


NEw YorK Crry, 160 Lexington Avenne. 


Layton School of Art 


Design, Industrial and 
e838 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. (38 Mason Street. 


Wational College “Rex 

Chiropractic 
Ashland Bt Chicago 
Unsurpassed facilities 


for a complete Scientific 
Chiropractic education. 
hed Facult; 


equipment. 
L clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and 
stu ents’ aid dept. Chicago's opportunity 
for self-help unlimited. Enter quarterly. 
3-year term. 14th year. 


MOREY ALDRICH WOOD, BS. Presid President 
Dept. C-8, 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


The eed you have been looking for is listed i in this number. 


Schools of 
The Wiligais. School 
of Apres re | / 
Dramatics R On 
Dramatigns WOMEN 
== || Teachers’ Course; Lyceum | | aw meen School 
i] | Course; Dramatic Course and 
| 
»L Music. 
the Ithaca 
h. Course 
udes band 
id private 
1e8. 
Diplomas, degrees, dormitories. Char- ied 
est. Fall Neff College tered 1893. Courses in Elocution, CURA 
ts—Piano, blic Speaking, Salesmanship, Authorship, Develops’ 
fusic and Self-expres- 
. Address " 
Music 
ipus. Gov- 
ear begins 
»g, address 
}ISTRAR. 
/\ For Women 
RY 
r, Jeanne 
pe 
21 
om Lake ~ 
Afield of big op 
required for entrance. 
N 
swimming ‘pools, i 
thetic and folk i 
pemweseoete! Low tuition; recreational advantages; pleasant | 
Address tor illustrated catalog: f T 
| Li i. | Successors to the Church School of Art. wo-year 
| Linda M. Roth, Dean, Box 129, Battle Creek, Mich. th tion, Costume 
| — 
appointed building devoted entirely to the work. 
| Swimming pool. Gymnasiums. Tennis Courts. 
Auditorium. Dormitories. Free graduate placi 
Dr. Sharpe and 
*Jack"’ Moakley, Head Co: anand extensive 
of 1920 American Olympic team, Modern _and_ extensive 
Special courses to suit indi- 
Widual Dormitories. Fall DN 
ptember 19th. 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


ALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


i 


7 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


Known for Democracy, Economy, Hard Work 


Sci 5 w, 

ing, Preparatory, High School, Commerce, Stenography and Typewriting 
This university is governed by a board of trustees—all of whom are 
influential men with the welfare of the students at heart. Because 
Valparaiso is not operated for profit, because sound business principles 
are applied to its management, you get the benefit of an exceedingly 


Low Cost of Living 


The most satisfactory accommodations for board and room may be 
had at $80 per quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $30 per quarter 

12 weeks or $115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. If the 
entire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes instruction 
in all departments except Law, and private Icscons in_ Music. 
Valparaiso University is beautifully sizuated forty miles from Chicago. 

For Free Catalog Address 
J. E. Roessler, Pres., Box 4, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-ninth Year Opens September 20, 1921 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 13,1921 3rd Quarter, March7,1922 4th Quarter, May 30, 1922 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 37th Year 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
APPLIED ARTS 


Rochester Athenaeum 


and one-year courses in ali departments. 

School of Household Arts: Three years’ training 
teachers of Domestic Science and Art. 
Dietetics, Lunch Room and Institutional Man 
Trade Dressmaking, Millinery, Home Making. 
Modern Dormitory for Women. 


“DOMESTIC SCIENCE” 


& Mechanics Institute 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Normal and professional training jor men and women. Three- 


ime-year courses in 
agement, 


WRITE Dept. C for illustrated Bulletins. State course desired. 
Rochester Athenzum & Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. 


for 


University of 
Massachusetts 


High School Graduates admitted to 


Collegiate 
School of Nursing" 
School of Optometry 
School of Osteopathy 
Two Years Premedical Training 
admits to 
School of Medicine 
Two Years High School Trainiag 
admits to 


For Your Profession 


A wide and profitable field, not overcrowded 
Michigan College of Mines (established 1886) 


Rs 


pleted in three calendar years. 
foundation for ex 
engineering whic 
Theoretical work accompani 


most oe to the st 


trolytic and power plants which are practically 


value in instruction. A/a 
regularly lecture to classes. ©) 
opportunities for geological study. 
Advanced Methods. Vigorous Athletics, 


School of Podiatry and 
The Preparatory School 


For catalog address John Hall Smith, 
Secretary, 657 Boy'ston Street, Boston. 


address 256 College 


For Des a? book, 
Houghton, Mich. 


Mining Engineering 


offers 


comprehensive four year course which can be com- 
breadth provides 
specialization in that field of 


udent. 


with practical experi- 
ence. Colleze is located in center of one of the world's 
greatest copper mining districts. Close relations con- 
stantly maintained with mines, mills, smelters, elec- 


a part 


of the colleze equipment and a factor of enormous 
ers of large operations 

ords unusual 
Nine Buildings, 
Bowling, 
Billiards, Tovogganing. **M.C.M. Men Make Good. 


Ave., 


Michigan Mines 


With Diploma 
and Degree 


Two Years’ Engineering Course 
Civil Mechanical Electrical Chemical 


Compact courses of essentials. Rizh in higher mathematics, higher science and 
mechanical drawing; also shop and ficld work. Pianned for those short in time 
and money, but strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike for 
what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted to 


Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree - 
No entrance examination or High School diploma uired. Modern 
shops, Laboratories, Litrary, Apparatus and Kischtaces If interested, 
be sure to write. Expenses low. Address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 20 C St., Angola, Ind. 


PROFESS] 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO Si25 A Wee, 
Anintcresting illustrated 

let (free) on choosing a Vues 
tion, the exceptional opporty. 
nities Photography offers yu, 
and how to evil yourself of these advantages 
MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — FORTRAITURE 


HOW TO BECOME A 


Three months’ course. Practical instruction. Moder 
equipment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. (; ny 
eras and Materials furnished free. The School of Recor. 


nized Superiority. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGR 
OR _505 State 


Philadelphia College of 
OSTEOPATHY 


Four years’ course, with required attendance 

clinics and interneship, leads to Degree Doctor % 
Osteopathy. Grad admitted to State Board 
Examinations (including those of New York) and 
practice successfully thr Oughout the United States 
and many foreign countri es. Up-to-date laboratories 
for study of chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, 


athic Hospital of Philad elphia; unexcelled tncllities 
or clinical experience. 


Entrance Requirement: Standard four-year Figh 
School course. Next term opens September 20, 1921, 
For catalog and particulars address 
The Registrar, Box C, 
Spring Garden at 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


School of Engineering 5. 
years. Electrotechnics 12 to 36 months. Drafting Com- 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, 141 Broadway. 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercia| | 


from a successful progressive 
photographer operating stu- 
dios in the largest cities. 

arn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 
1269 Kroadway, New York Cliy 
and 134 So. Clark St., Chicago, Lil. 
Three months’ complete cou:se, all 
branches. Day and nightclasses, cx= 
pert instriictors. Free use of up-tu- 


date equipment. Easy payments. 
Call or write for free catalogue L. 
mand. For more than a quarter 


or or 
El i 
ectrica of a century this sehool has 


been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 

electrical industries. “Condensed course in Electrical 

uates tosec re 


Engineering 
and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Blectrieiiy. 


Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mecaani al 
Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiringand 


men with training are in de 


test electrical machinery. Course with diploma comple 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughl 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 29th year opens Sept.28,1921.- 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

49 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


L 


Chicago Medical School 
lead 


night. Opportunity to work way through School, make 
u pre-modical credits. For catalog address Charles 
ILLINOIs, Chicago, 3834 Rhodes Avenue. 


= 


Learn Photography 


Good-payi itions in the best studios in the 
await men women whe prepare themselves now. 
For 26 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and -Color Work 


tes to $100 a week. We assist 
Our graduates earn $35 5100 week. to ft Your 


easy; living inexpensive. 

its kind. Write‘for catalog 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Bex C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Iilinels 
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“Whether a man studies or does not study has a whole lot to do with his chances of being picked for a 
well-paid executive position.” —Frank A. Vanderlip. 


The law of supply and demand holds in the man market 
just as it does in the stock market or the sugar market or 


the corn market. 


The price your time may bring depends on the available 
supply in general of men like you. In other words, on the 
number of individuals who can deliver like services. 

Now, there are men without number who can fill the 


routine jobs in business, the clerkships, etc. 


In small posi- 


tions the supply of men is always greater than the demand. 


Naturally, the pay in that class can- 


not be large. 


On the other hand, there are 
comparatively few competent men 
available for the important positions. 
The demand in this field exceeds 
the supply—so much so that an A-1 
specialist in any line of business— 
a capable Sales or Advertising or 
Trafic Manager or an expert in 
Accounting, Finance, Correspond- 
ence or Production—can practically 


name his own price. 


in the Man Market? 


because it requires the handling and solving of actual business 
problems, under expert guidance and direction. In effect 
you are working at the side of able business heads, guided 
step by step by their best judgment and the scientifically de- 
termined laws of business in handling problems successful 
men have worked out in their own experience. In other 
words, as a LaSalle student you learn to do by doing. You 
become a practical man—an expert in your chosen field 
thru training that parallels actual experience! 


Take Advantage of this Law 


By a natural law you are assured of the 
sun rising tomorrow at a certain hour. 

By another law—that of supply and 
demand—you are assured that, becom- 
ing an expert in some branch of business, you become, ipso 
facto, a high-priced commodity on the man market. 

Why not, therefore, become an expert in some special 
field of business? You can do it. You have ability. Almost 
every man of ordinary education possesses the ability to do 


bigger things. 


LaSalle Can Give You the Training 


Right now—while holding your present job you can be 


preparing yourself for an executive role in business. 


Thru 


the LaSalle ‘“Problem Method’’ of home-training you can 
be making yourself a tried and proven expert in the partic- 


specialty to which you aspire. 


The LaSalle ‘Problem Method” is practical training, 


BUSINESS MANAGERS \ 


Big Corporations and 
LaSalle Men 

More than 270,000 ambitious 
men have been helped by LaSalle 
training. And more than 50,000 
men annually are now being trained 
by LaSalle. “Surely if it is of such 
value to so many thousands of aspir- 
ing men, it issomething that should 
help you to realize your ambitions. 
Practically every large commercial 
corporation and railroad company 
in the United States employs 
LaSalle-trained men in responsible 
a As many as 50 to 2,000 LaSalle-trained men are to be 
ound in each of such organizations as Standard Oil Co., Ford 
Motor Co., U. S. Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., Pennsylvania 


R. R., International Harvester Co., Armour & Co., Baltimore 
& Ohio R, R., etc. 


ty Means ation 

Never before have capable men been so much in demand as to- 
day. Business leaders are literally searching the country for com- 
petent Business Managers, Credit Men, Banking Experts, Law- 
frained Men, Traffic Managers, Interstate Commerce es 
Sales and Advertising Managers, Business Corresponden 
ay tayo Managers. These are the positions that comm 
the large salaries. Business is only too willing to pay the price. 

When you have made yourself an expert in one of these po- 
sitions you will be the man in demand. LaSalle can help you 
reach your goal. Let us tell you how, fully and specifically. 
Mark on the coupon the position you want and we will send you 
all the facts, including particulars as to the moderate cost of 
LaSalle training and the convenient plan of payment. With 
this information you will also receive a complimentary copy 
of that famous book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ e 
book that has inspired thousands of men to greater achievement.. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


“Many men,” said a business leader, “aim well, but few pull the trigger.’’ 


How does that remark apply to YOU? 


If you were ever resolved to be the doer as well as the dreamer, you should be that now, on the reading of this 


And if your resolution is sincere, you will show it in your promptness in using the coupon below. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 855-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please send me catalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X below. Also a copy of 


your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation to me. 


(HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY; 
Training for positions as Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

0 BUSINESS LETTER WRITING; 
Training for positions as Corres- 
Pondent, Mail Sales Director, and 
executive letter-writing positions. 

(MODERN FOREMANSHIP: 

taining in the direction and hand- 

» Managers, Superintendents, 
Koatractors, Foremen, Sub-fore- 


Name... 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Official, Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 


BANKING AND FINANCE; 
Training for executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions 


COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consulta- 
tion Service for Business Men 


C. P. A. COACHING FOR AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS; 

In preparation for State Board and 
Institute Examinations, 


Present Positi 


ORY: 

Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
EFFICIENCY: Training for Pro- 
duction Managers, Department 
Heads,and al! those desiring train- 
ing in the 48 factors of efficiency. 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING; 
Training in the art of forceful, 
effective speech for Ministers, 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH; 
Training for i as Forei 
Correspondent with Spani 
speaking countries. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC; 
Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Manager, etc. 

oO PERSONNEL AND EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT; 
Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Exccutives, Indus- 
trial Engineers. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for Business Correspon- 
dents and Copy Writers. 
EXPERT BOOKKEEPING; 
Training for position as H 

kkeeper, 
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gay, triumphant” 


When failure 
hurts the 


Yer you having the good times other 
girls have? Or when you come 
home from the party where you longed 
to be successful, gay, triumphant—do 
you suffer from a feeling of disappoint- 
ment—defeat? 

Many a girl is made awkward and 
self-conscious merely through the knowl- 
edge that she has an unattractive com- 
plexion—that her skin is spoiled by 
blackheads or ugly little blemishes—is 
dull and colorless, or coarse in texture. 

Yet with the right care you can 
change any of these conditions. Asa 
matter of fact, your skin changes in 
spite of you—each day o!d skin dies and 
new takes its place. _ By using the right 
treatment you can give this new skin 
the clear smoothness and lovely fresh 
color you have always longed for. 


What is the matter with your 
skin? 
Perhaps your skin is spoiled by that 
most distressing trouble—the continual 
breaking out of ugly little blemishes. 


To free your skin from blemi<hes, 
begin, tonight, to use this treatment: 


Just before you go to bed, wash in the 
usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water, finishing witha 
dash of cold water. Then dip the tips 
of your fingers in warm water and rub 
them on the cake of Woodbury’s until. 
they are covered with a heavy cream- 
like lather. Cover each blemish with 


most 


a thick coat of this and leave it on for 

ten minutes. ‘Then rinse very care- 

fully, first with clear hot water, then 

with cold 

Supplement this treatment with the 
regular use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
in your daily toilet. This will help to 
keep the new skin that is constantly form- 
ing free from blemishes, 


How you can tell that your skin 
is responding 

The very first time you use this treat- 
ment it will leave your skin with a 
slightly drawn, tight feeling. Do not 
regard this as a disadvantage—it is an 
indication that the treatment is doing 
you good, for it means that your skin is 
sesponding im the right way to a more 
thorough and stimulating kind of cleans- 
ing. After one or two treatments this 
drawn feeling will disappear, and your 
skin will gain a new clearness and 
loveliness. 

Special treatments for each one of the 
commoner skin troubles—for an oily 
skin, conspicuous nose pores, black- 
heads, etc., are given in the famous 
booklet of treatments that is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drugstore or toilet goods counter— 
begin tonight the treatment your skin 
needs Within a week or ten days you 


Cosmopolitan for A 


will notice a marked improvement in 
your complexion. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
for a month or six weeks of any treat- 
ment and for general cleansing use. 


“*Your treatment for one wee 
Send 25 cents fora dainty miniature set 
of the Woodtury skin preparations, 
containing the treatment beoklet, ‘A 
Skin You Love to Touch;” a trial size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap; and 
samples of the new Woodbury Facial 
Cream, Woodbury’s Cold Cream, and 
Facial Powder. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 1608 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, 
address The Andrew Jergens Coy 
Limited, 1608 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Ontario. 


ugust, 
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A WORD OF ADVICE ABOUT ADVICE 
Given by GEORGE ADE—Amrerica’s Greatest Humorist 


TS cream of all jobs is that of perching on the fence and telling the other 
fellow how to saw wood. 


If you have a bad cold, a punctured tire, a temperamental wife, or a crooked 
panne then Mr. John J. Wiseman will pause beside you and your predicament 
ong enough to complicate the situation by mixing in some wordy counsel. 
Advice is the first gift laid in the dimpled hands of childhood and the last 
kick directed at the withered buttocks of old age. 


It is the only item of ostensible value which one receives every day with 
out asking for it. Advice will continue to be served in large portions because 
each gift carries with it a presumption of the relative superiority of the giver. He 
who prescribes policies exalts himself. — 

You need not have a record of past performances in order to qualify as a 
professional adviser. 


The downand-outer, watching the tape, wishes that he could get some word 
to the Morgan crowd. 


Who writes to the Congressmen and points out the concrete pathway back 
to general prosperity? The gentleman whose wife takes in washing. 


The most plausible rules for the Kings of Big Business are cooked up by a 
High-Brow who never looked a pay-roll in the face. The pouchy millionaire is 
asked to give inside information to a covey of squabs. Will he give the gaping 
young things his real recipe for being successful? The chances are nine to one 
that he doesn’t know it. 


The prominent citizen tells them to be sober, frugal, industrious, devoted to 
the interests of the boss, alwzys giving more service than is demanded, never find- 
ing fault, patient in the knowledge that reward will come eventually. 


All the inside furnished rooms and av gras bungalows are occupied by 
elderly plodders who have been sober, frugal, industrious, obedient, willing, un- 
complaining and patient. They took the whole prescription and did not wake 
up as millionaires. Conventional advice is good, soft gruel for subordinates, but 
the lad who wants red meat goes out gunning all by himself and brings in the 
big game. He has the gift of finding the dollar marks on the trail and he did not 
get it by reading a book or listening to lectures. 

Since the giving of advice has become epidemic, here is a rule: Always ad 
vise your frien map the thing which you know he is not going to do. Then, 
if he falls down in following his own judgment, you will get credit for having 
warned him. If hes » he will be tickled at the opportunity to tell you 
that you were dead wrong. 
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THE FROSTIN 


By dadcar SL. Guest ‘Decoration by PLC. Ritz 


WHEN I was just a little tad 
Not more than eight or nine, 
One special treat to make me glad 
as set apart as “mine.” 
On baking days she granted me 
The small boy's dearest wish, 
And when the cake was finished, she 
Gave me the frosting dish. 


I've eaten chocolate many ways, 
I've had it hot and cold; 
I've sampled it throughout my days 
n every form it's sold. 
And though I still am fond of it, 
And hold its flavor sweet, 
The icing dish, I still admit, 


Remains the greatest treat. 


DISH 


Never has chocolate tasted so, 
Nor brought to me such joy 
As in those days of long ago 
When I was but a boy. 
And stood beside my mother fair, 
Waiting the time when she 
Would gently stoop to kiss me there 
And ‘hand the plate to me. 


Now there's another in my place 
ho stands where once | stood. 
And watches with an upturned face 
And waits for “something good.” 
And as she hands him sroon and plate 
I chuckle low and wish 
That I might be allowed to wait 
To scrape the frosting dish. 
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A Great 
Masterpiece — 
and One of 
the Most 
Impressive 


Stories 


Published 


in Years 


Illustrations by 
John Alonzo 


Williams 


Y that same mausolean in- 
stinct that was Artemesia’s Be 
when she mourned her dear 
departed in marble and 

hieroglyphics; by that same archi- 

tectural gesture of grief which caused Jehan at Agra 
to erect the Taj Mahal in memory of a dead wife 
and a cold hearthstone, so the Bon Ton Hotel, even 
to the pillars with red-freckled monoliths and pea- 
cock-backed lobby-chairs, making the analogy rather 
absurdly complete, reared its fourteen stories of 
“elegantly furnished suites, all the comforts and 
none of the discomforts of home.”’ 

A mausoleum to the hearth. And as true to form as 
any that ever mourned the dynastic bones of an Augustus 
or a Hadrian. . 

It is doubtful if in all its hothouse garden. of women the Hotel 
Bon Ton boasted a broken finger-nail or that little brash place 
along the forefinger that tattles so of potato peeling or asparagus 
scraping. 

The fourteenth story, Manicure, Steam-bath, and Beauty 
Parlors, saw to all that. In spite of long bridge-table, lobby- 
divan and table d’héte séances, ‘* tea’’ where the coffee was served 
with whipped cream and the tarts built in four tiers and mor- 
tared in mocha filling, the Bon Ton Hotel was scarcely more 
than an average of fourteen pounds over-weight. 

Forty’s silhouette, except for that cruel and irrefutable place 
where the throat will wattle, was almost interchangeable with 
eighteen’s. Indeed, Bon Ton grandmothers with backs and 
French heels that were twenty years younger than their throats 
and bunions, vied with twenty’s profile. 

Whistler’s kind of mother, full of sweet years that were richer 
because she had dwelt in them, but whose eyelids were a little 
weary, had no place there. 

Mrs. Gronauer, who occupied an outside, southern-exposure 
suite of five rooms and three baths, jazz-danced on the same 
cabaret floor with her granddaughters. . 

Fads for the latest personal accoutrements .gripped the Bon 
Ton in seasonal epidemics. 

The permanent wave swept it like a tidal one. 

The beaded bag, cunningly contrived, needleful by needleful, 
from little colored strands of glass caviar, glittered its hour. 


Filet lace came then, sheerly, whole yokes of it for crépe de 
Chine nightgowns and dainty scalloped edges for camisoles. 

Mrs. Samstag made six of the nightgowns that winter, three 
for herself and three for her daughter. Peach-blowy pink ones 
with lace yokes that were scarcely more to the skin than the 
print of a wave edge running up sand, and then little frills of 
pink satin ribbon, caught up here and there with the most de- 
lightful and unconvincing little blue satin rosebuds. 

It was bad for her neuralgic eye, the meanderings of the fila 
pattern, but she liked the delicate threadiness of the handiwork, 
and Mr. Latz liked watching her. 

There you have it! Straight through the lacy mesh of the jild 
to the heart interest! 

Mr. Louis Latz, who was too short, slightly too stout, and too 
shy of likely length of swimming arm ever to have figured in am} 
woman’s inevitable visualization of her ultimate Leander, likets 
fascinatedly, to watch Mrs. Samstag’s nicely manicured finge® 
at work. He liked them passive, too. Best of all, he would have 
preferred to feel them between his own, but that had never bem. 

Nevertheless, that desire was Capable of catching him ™ 
awares. That very morning as he had stood, in his sump 
bachelor’s apartment, strumming on one of the windows t 
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pverlooked an exvensive tree and lake 


Once she halted and 

said a brief word toa 
truckman who hesitated. 

laughed and went on : 


ta of Central Park, he had wanted 
try suddenly and very badly to feel those 
bngers in his and to kiss down on them. He 
iked their taper and the rosy po‘ntedness, 
hose fingers. and the dry, neat way they 
between the threa’s. 

this, one of a hundred such typical evenings in the Bon 

onlobby, Mr. Latz, sighing out a satisfaction of his inner man, 
At himself down on a red velvet chair opposite Mrs. Samstag. 
is knees wide-spread, taxed his knife-pressed gray trousers to 
pet very last capacity, but he sat back in none the less evident 
mort, building his fingers up into a little chapel. 

Well, how’s Mr. Latz this evening?” asked Mrs. Samstag, 
"smile encompassing the question. 
Pr was any better I couldn’t stand it”—relishing her smile 

hig Bon Ton had just dined, too well, from fruit-flip @ Ja Bon 
een gatawny soup, filet of sole, sauté, choice of, or both, 
* ¢ émincé and spring lamb grignon and on through to 
Ms strawberry ice-cream in fluted paper boxes, petit fours and 
Pmtasse. Groups of carefully corseted women stood now beside 
nt ona plush divans and peacock chairs, paying twenty 
standing penance. Men with Wall Street 
i path lood pressure, slid surreptitious celluloid toothpicks, 

gathered around the cigar stand. Orchestra music flickered. 
ung gitls, the traditions of demure sixteen hanging by one irch 


had of slipping 


By 
Fannie 


Hurst 


shoulder-straps and who 
could not walk across a 
hardwood floor without 
sliding the last three 
steps, teetered in bare 
arm-in-arm groups. swap- 
ping persiflage with pim- 
ply, patent-leather haired 
young men who were full 
of nervous excitement 
and eager to excel in re- 
turn badinage. 

Bell hops scurried with 
folding tables. Bridge 
games formed. 

The theater group go 
off, so to speak. Showy 
women and show-off men. 
Mrs. Gronauer, in a full 
length mink coat that en- 
veloped her like a squaw, 
a titillation of diamond 
aigrettes in her Titianed 
hair and an aftermath of 
scent as tangible as the trail of a wounded shark, emerged from 
the elevator with her son and daughter-in-law. 

“Foi!” said Mr. Latz, by way of—somewhat unduly perhaps 
—expressing his own kind of cognizance of the scented trail. 

“Fleur de printemps,” said Mrs. Samstag in quick olfactory 
analysis. ‘Eight ninety-eight an ounce.” Her nose crawling up 
to what he thought the cunning perfection of a sniff. 

“Used to it from home—not? She is not. Believe me, I knew 
Max Gronauer when he first started in the produce business in 
Jersey City and the only perfume he had was seventeen cents a 
pound, not always fresh killed at that. Cold storagede printemps.” 

“Max Gronauer died just two months after my husband,” 
said Mrs. Samstag, tucking away into her beaded hand-bag her 
Jilet lace handkerchief, itself guilty of a not inexpensive attar. 

“Thu-thu,” clucked Mr. Latz for want of a fitting retort. 

“Heigh-ho! I always say we have so little in common, me and 
Mrs. Gronauer. She revokes so in bridge, and I think it’s ter- 
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widows for almost eight years. Eight years,” repeated Mrs. 
Samstag on a small scented sigh. 

He was inordinately sensitive to these allusions, reddening 
and wanting to seem appropriate. 

“Poor, poor little woman!” 

“‘Heigh-ho,” she siad, and again, “‘ Heigh-ho.” 

It was about the eyes that Mrs. Samstag showed most plainly 
whatever inroads into her clay the years might have gained. 
There were little dark areas beneath them like smeared charcoal 
and two unrelenting sacs that threatened to become pouchy. 

Their effect was not so much one of years, but they gave Mrs. 
Samstag, in spite of the only slightly plump and really passable 
figure, the look of one out of health. 

What ailed her was hardly organic. She was the victim of 
periodic and raging neuralgic fires that could sweep the right side 
of her head and down into her shoulder blade with a great crack- 
ling and blazing of nerves. It was not unusual for her daughter 
Alma to sit up the one or two nights that it could endure, unfail- 
ing, through the wee hours, with hot applications. 

For a week sometimes, these attacks heralded their comings 
with little jabs, like the pricks of an exploring needle. Then the 
under-eyes began to look their muddiest. They were darkening 
now and she put up two fingers with a little pressing movement 
to her temple. 

“You’re a great little woman,” reiterated Mr. Latz, rather 
riveting even Mrs. Samstag’s suspicion that here was no great 
stickler for variety of expression. 

“And a great sufferer, too,” he said, noting the- pressing 
fingers. ¢ 

She colored under this delightful impeachment. 

“T wouldn’t wish one of my neuralgia spells to my worst 
enemy, Mr. Latz.” 

“If you were mine—I mean—if—the—say—was mine, I 
wouldn’t stop until I had you to every specialist in Europe. I 
know a thing or two about those fellows over there. Some of 
them are wonders.” 

Mrs. Samstag looked off, her profile inclined to lift and fall as 
if by little pulleys of emotion. . 

“That’s easier said than 
done, Mr. Latz, by a—a 
widow who wants to do right 
by her grown daughter and 

living so— 
high since 
the war.” 


“Alma, be 
good to mama ~ 
to-night! 
Sweetheart— 
be good to her.” 


“‘I—I—” said Mr. Latz, leaping impulsively forward on the 
chair that was as tightly upholstered in effect as he in his modish 
suit, then clutching himself there as if he had caught the impulse 
on tke fly—‘‘I just wish I could help.” ’ 

“Oh!” she said, and threw up a swift, brown look from the lace 
making. 

He laughed, but from nervousness. 

‘My little mother was an ailer too.” 

“‘That’s me, Mr. Latz. Not sick—just ailing. I always say 
that it’s ridiculous that a woman in such perfect health ag [ am 
should be such a sufferer.” 

“Same with her and her joints.” 

“Why, I can outdo Alma when it comes to dancing down in 
the grill with the young people of an evening, or shopping.” 

“More like sisters than any mother and daughter I ever saw.” 

‘Mother and daughter, but which is which from the back 
some of my friends put it,” said Mrs. Samstag, not without a 
curve to her voice, then hastily: “But the best child, Mr, Latz, 
_ best that ever lived. A regular little mother to me in my 
spells.” 

“Nice girl, Alma.” 

“It snowed so the day of—my husband’s funeral. Why, do 
you know that up to then I never had an attack of neuralgia inmy 
life. Didn’t even know what a headache was. That long drive. 
That windy hill-top with two men to keep me from jumping into 

the grave after him. Ask Alma. That’s how I care when I care. 
But of course, as the saying is, time heals. But that’s how] got 
my first attack. Intenseness is what the doctors called it} Tm 
terribly intense.” 

‘“‘J—guess. when a woman like you—cares like—you—tared, 
it’s not much use hoping you would ever—care again. That’s 
about the way of it, ain’t it?” 

If he had known it, there was something about his own inten- 
sity of expression to inspire mirth. His eyebrows lifted to little 
gothic arches of anxiety, a rash of tiny perspiration broke out 
over his blue shaved face and as he sat on the edge of his chair, 
it seemed that inevitably the tight sausage-like knees must push 
their way through mere fabric. 

“‘That’s about the way of it, ain’t it?’”’ he said again into the 
growing silence. 

“‘T—when a woman cares for—a man like—I did—Mr, Latz, 
she’ll never be happy until—she cares again—like that. I always 
say, once an affectionate nature, always an affectionate nature.” 

“You mean,” he said, leaning forward the imperceptible half- 
inch that was left of chair, ‘““you mean—me?” 

The smell of bay rum came out greenly then as the moisture 
sprang out on his scalp. - 

“‘I—I’m a home woman, Mr. Latz. You can put a fish in water 
but you cannot make him swim. That’s me and hotel life” 

At this somewhat cryptic apothegm Mr, Latz’s 
knee touched Mrs. Samstag’s, so that he sprang 
back full of nerves at what he had not intended. 

“Marry me, Carrie,” he said more abruptly 
than he might have, without the act of that knee 
to immediately justify. 

She spread the lace out on her lap. 

Ostensibly to the hotel lobby, they were casual 

as, “My mulligatawny soup was cold to- 
night” or “Have you heard the new one 
that Al Jolson pulls at the Winter Gar- 
den?” But actually, the roar was high 
in Mrs. Samztag’s ears and he could fe 
the plethoric red rushing 
uashes over his body. 

“Marry me, Carrie,’ he 
said, as if to prove that his 
stiff lips could repeat their 
incredible feat. 

With a woman’s talent for 
them, her tears sprang. 

“Mr, Latz-—” 

“Louis,” he interpolatel 
widely eloquent of posture 

“You're proposing” 
Louis!” She explained rather 
than asked, and pla het 
hand to her heart so prettily 
that he to crush # 
there with his kisses. 
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“You quit butting into me and my wife's affairs, or get out of here,’ said Louis, without changing his voice or his manner. 


hard. It’s just what has kept me from asking you weeks ago, 
this getting itsaid. Carrie, will you?” 
widow, Mr. Latz—Louis——” 


“L—Loo. With a grown daughter. Not one of those merry 
dows you read about.” 

at’s me! A bachelor on top but a home-man underneath. 

ihy, up to five years ago, Carrie, while the best little mother 

a man ever had was alive, I never had eyes for a woman or——” 

; It's common talk what a grand son you were to her, Mr. La— 


Loo!” 


” 

a eat want to seem to brag, Carrie, but you saw the coat 
es a walked out on Mrs. Gronauer? My little mother, she 
re humpback, Carrie, not a real one, but all stooped from the 
W VY years when she was helping my father to get his start. 

» anyway, that little stooped back was one of the reasons 


a ‘oa anxious to make it up to her. Y’understand?” 


“ d 
But you saw that mink coat? Well, my little mother, three 


years before she died, was wearing one like that in sable. Real 
Russian. Set me back eighteen thousand, wholesale, and she 
never knew different than that it cost eighteen hundred. Proudest 
moment of my life when I helped my little old mother into her 
own automobile in that sable coat.” 

“T had some friends lived in the Grenoble apartments when 
you did—the Adelbergs. They used to tell me how it hung right 
down to her heels and she never got into the auto that she didn’t 
pick it up so as not to sit on it.” 

“That there coat is packed away in cold storage, now, Carrie, 
waiting, without me exactly knowing why, I guess, for—the one 
little woman in the world besides her I would let so much as 
touch its hem.” 

Mrs. Samstag’s lips parted, her teeth showing through like 
ight. 

“Oh,” she said, “sable. That’s my fur, Loo. I’ve never owned 
any, but ask Alma if I don’t stop to look at it in every show 
window. Sable!” 

“Carrie—would you—could you—I’m not what you would 
call a youngster in years, I guess, but forty-four ain’t——” 

“T’m—forty-one, Louis. A man like you could have younger.” 
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“No. That’s what 
IT don’t want. Inmy 
lonesomeness, after 
my mother’s death, 
I thought once that 
maybe a young girl 
from the West, nice 
girl with her mother 
from Ohio—but I— 
funny thing, now I 
come to think about 
it—I never once 
mentioned my little 
mother’s sable coat 
to her. Icouldn’t 
have satisfied a 
young girl like that 
or her me, Carrie, 
any more than I 
could satisfy Alma. 
It was one of those 
mama-made matches 
that we got into be- 
cause we couldn’t 
help it and out of it 
before it was too late. 
No, no, Carrie, what 
I want is a woman 
near to my own 


“Loo, I—I 
couldn’t start in with 
you even with the 
one little lie that 
gives every woman a 
right to be a liar. 
I’m forty-three, 
Louis—nearer to 
forty-four. You're 
not mad, Loo?” 

“God love it! If 
that ain’t a little 
woman for you! 
Mad? Just doing 
that little thing with 
me raises your stock 
fifty per cent.” 

“T’m—that way.” 

“We're a lot alike, 
Carrie. At heart, 
I’m a home man, 
Carrie, and unless 
I’m pretty much off 
my guess, you are, 
too—I mean a home 
woman. Right?” 

* Me all over, Loo. 
Ask Alma if 4 

got the 
means, too, Carrie, to give a woman a home to be proud of.”’ 

“Just for fun, ask Alma, Loo, if one year since her father’s 
death I haven’t said, Alma, I wish I had the heart to go back 
housekeeping.” 

““T knew it!” 

“But I ask you, Louis, what’s been tke incentive? Without a 
man in the house I wouldn’t have the same interest. That first 
winter after my husband died I didn’t even have the heart to take 
the summer-covers off the furniture. You can believe me or not, 
but half the time with just me to eat it, I wouldn’t bother with 
more than a cold snack for supper and everyone knew what a 
table we used to set. But with no one to come home evenings 
expecting a hot meal——” 

“You poor little woman. I know howit is. Why, if I used to so 
much as telephone that I couldn’t get home for supper right away 
I knew my little mother would turn out the gas under what was 
cooking and not eat enough herself to keep a bird alive.” 

“Housekeeping is no life for a woman algne. - On the other 
hand, Mr. Latz—Louis—Loo, on my incom, and with a daugh- 
ter growing up, and naturally anxious to give her the best, it 
hasn’t been so easy. People think I’m a rich widow and with her 
father’s memory to consider and a young lady daughter, natu- 


rally I let them think it, but on my seventy-four hundred a year 


“That there sable coat is packed away in cold storage now, Carrie,"’ Louis said, “waiting. 


it has been hard to keep up appearances in a hotel like this. 
Not that I think you think I’m a rich widow, but just the same, 
that’s me every time. Right out with the truth from the 
start.” 
“It shows you're a clever little manager to be able to doit.” 
“We lived big and spent big while my husband lived. He was 
as shrewd a jobber in knit underwear as the business ever_saW, 
but—well, you know how it is. Pneumonia. I always say he 
wore himself out with conscientiousness.” — 
“Maybe you don’t believe it, Carrie, but it makes me happy 
what you just said about money. It means I can give you things 
you couldn’t afford for yourself. I don’t say this for publica- 
tion, Carrie, but in Wall Street alone, outside of my brokerage 
business, I cleared eighty-six thousand last year. I can give you 
the best. You deserve it, Carrie. Will you say yes?” «5 
“My daughter, Loo. -She’s only eighteen, but she’s my 
shadow—I lean on her so.” me 
“A sweet, dutiful girl like Alma would be the last to stand in 
her mother’s light.” 
“She’s my only. We're different natured. Alma’s a Samstag 
through and through, quiet, reser¢ed. But she’s my all, Lows 
I love my baby too much to—to marry where she wouldn't be 
as welcome as the day itself. She’s precious to me, Louis. 
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I guess, for the one little woman in the world I would let so much as touch its hem.” 


“Why, of course. You wouldn’t be you if she wasn’t. You 
think I would want you to feel different?” 

“I mean—Louis—no matter where I go, more than with most 
children, she’s part of me, Loo. I—why that child won’t so 
much as go to spend the night with a girl friend away from me. 
Her quiet ways don’t show it, but Alma has character! You 
wouldn’t believe it, Louis, how she takes care of me.” 

y, Carrie, the first thing we pick out in our new home will 

4 room for her.” 

“Loo!” 

“Not that she will want it long the way I see that young rascal 
Friedlander sits up to her. A better young fellow and a better 
business head you couldn’t pick for her. Didn’t that youngster 
§0 out to Dayton the other day and land a contract for the 
Surgical fittings for a big new hospital out there before the local 

Seven rubbed the sleep out of their eyes? I have it from 
good entity, Friedlander & Sons doubled their excess-profits 
year.” 

A white flash of something that was almost fear seemed to 
strike Mrs. Samstag into a rigid pallor. 
dh 0! No! I’m not like most mothers, Louis, for marrying 

Gr daughters off. 7 her witn wi. marrying her off is 
Your idea, it’s best you know it now in the beginning. I want my 


‘glowing by it. 


little girl with me—I 
have to have my 
little girl with me!” 

He was so deeply 
moved that his eyes 
were moist. 

“Why, Carrie, 
every time you open 
your mouth, you 
only prove to me 
further what a grand 
little woman you 
are.” 

“You'll like Alma, 
when you get to 
know her, Louis.” 

“Why,I do now. 
Always have said 
she’s a sweet little 
thing.” 

“She is quiet and 
hard to get acquaint- 
ed with at first, but 
that is reserve. She’s 
not forward like 
most young girls 
nowadays. She’s the 
kind of a child that 
would rather sit up- 
stairs evenings with 
a book or her sewing 
than here in the 
lobby. She’s there 
now.” 

“Give me that 
kind every time, in 
preference to all these 
gay young chickens 
that know more they 
oughtn’t to know 
about life before they 
stavt than my little 
mother did when she 
finished.” 

“But do you think 
that girl will go to 
bed before I come 
up? Nota bit of it. 
She’s been my com- 
forter and my salva- 
tion in my troubles. 
Morelike the mother, 
I sometimes tell her, 
and me the child. If 
you want me, Louis, 
it’s got to be with 
her too. I couldn’t 
give up my baby— 
not my baby.” 

“Why, Carrie, have your baby to your heart’s content. She’s 
got to be a fine girl to have you for a mother and now it will be 
my duty to please her as a father. Carrie, will you have me?” 

“Oh, Louis—Loo!”’ 

“Carrie, my dear!” 

And so it was that Carrie Samstag and Louis Latz came into 
their betrothal. 

None the less, it was with some misgivings and red lights burn- 
ing high on her cheek-bones that Mrs. Samstag, at just after ten 
that evening, turned the knob of the door that entered into her 
little sitting-room, but in this case, a room redeemed by an up- 
right piano with a green silk and gold-lace shaded floor lamp 
Two gilt framed photographs and a cluster of 
ivery knickknacks on the white mantel. A heap of hand- 
made cushions. Art editions of the gift-poets and some cir- 
culating library novels. A fireside chair, privately owned and 
drawn up, ironically enough, beside the gilded radiator, its 
ae rest worn from kindly service to Mrs. Samstag’s neuralgic 

row. 

From the nest of cushions in the circle of lamp glow, Alma 
sprang up at her mother’s entrance. Sure enough, she had been 
reading and her cheek was a little flushed and crumpled from 
where it had been resting in the palm of her hand. 
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“Mama,” she said, coming out of the circle of light and switch- 
ing on the ceiling bulbs, “you stayed down so late.” 

There was a slow prettiness to Alma. It came upon you like a 
little dawn, palely at first and then pinkening to a pleasant con- 
sciousness that her small face was heart-shaped and clear as an 
almond, that the pupils of her gray eyes were deep and dark like 
cisterns and to young Leo Friedlander, rather apt his comparison, 
too, her mouth was exactly the shape of a small bow that had 
shot its quiverful of arrows into his heart. 

And instead of her eighteen she looked sixteen. There was 
that kind of timid adolescence about her, yet when she said, 
“Mama, you stayed down so late,” the bang of a little pistol-shot 
was back somewhere in her voice. 

“Why—Mr. Latz—and I—sat and talked.” 

An almost imperceptible nerve was dancing against Mrs. 
Samstag’s right temple. Alma could sense, rather than see the 
ridge of pain. 

“You're all right, mama?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Samstag, and plumped rather than sat her- 
self down on a divan, its naked greenness relieved by a thrown 
scart of black velvet, stenciled in gold. 

“You shouldn’t have remained down so long if your head is 
hurting,” said her daughter, and quite casually took up her 
mother’s beaded hand-bag where it had fallen in her lap, but her 
fingers feeling lightly and furtively as if for the shape of its 
contents. 

“Stop that,” said Mrs. Samstag, jerking it back, a dull anger 
in her voice. 

“Come to bed, mama. If you’re in for neuralgia, I’ll fix the 
electric pad.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Samstag shot out her arm, rather slim looking 
in the invariable long sleeve she affected, drawing Alma back 
toward her by the ribbon sash of her pretty chiffon frock. 

“Alma, be good to mama tonight! Sweetheart—be good to 
her.” 

The quick suspecting fear that had motivated Miss Samstag’s 
groping along the beaded hand-bag shot out again in her manner. 

“Mama—you haven’t?” 

“No, no. Don’t nag me. It’s something else, Alma. Some- 
thing mama is very happy about.” 

““Mama, you’ve broken your promise again.” 

“No. No. No. Alma, I’ve been a good mother to you, 
haven’t I?” 

“Yes, mama, yes, but what——’ 

“Whatever else I’ve been hasn’t been my fault—you’ve always 
blamed Heyman. 

“Mama, I don’t understand.” 

“T’ve caused you worry, Alma—terrible worry. But every- 
thing is changed now. Mama’s going to turn over a new leaf 
that everything is going to be happiness in this family.” 

“Dearest, if you knew how happy it makes me to hear you 
say that.” 

“Alma, look at me.” 

“Mama, you—you frighten me.” 

“You like Louis Latz, don’t you, Alma?” 

“Why yes, mama. Very much.” 

“We can’t all be young and handsome like Leo, can we?”’ 

“You mean——” 

“T mean that finer and better men than Louis Latz aren’t 
lying around loose. A man who treated his mother like a queen 
and who worked himself up from selling newspapers on the street 
to a millionaire.” 

“Mama?” 

“Yes, baby. He asked me tonight. Come to me, Alma, stay 
with me close. He asked me tonight.” 

“ What? ” 

“You know. 
have.” 

“‘Seen what?” 

“Don’t make mama come out and say it. For eight years I’ve 
been as grieving a widow to a man as a woman could be. But 
I’m human, Alma, and he—asked me to-night.” 

There was a curious pallor came over Miss Samstag’s face, 
as if smeared there by a hand. 

“Asked you what?” 
“Alma, it don’t mean I’m not true to your father as I was 
the day I buried him in that blizzard back there, but could you 


Haven’t you seen it coming for weeks? I 


ask for a finer, steadier man than Louis Latz? It looks out of 
his face.” 

“Mama, you—what—are you saying?” 

“ Alma?” 


There lay a silence between them that took on the roar of a 
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simoon and Miss Samstag jumped then from her mothers 
embrace, her little face stiff with the clench of her mouth, 

“Mama—you—no—no. Oh, mama— Oh——” 

A quick spout of hysteria seemed to half strangle Mrs, Sams. 
tag, so that she slanted backward, holding her throat. 

“T knew it. My own child against me. Oh, God! Why was 
I born? My own child against me!” 

“Mama—you can’t marry him. You can’t marry—any. 


“Why can’t I marry anybody? Must I be afraid to tell my 
ewn child when a good man wants to marry me and give us both 
a good home? That’s my thanks for making my child my first 
consideration—before I accepted him.” 

“Mama, you didn’t accept him. Darling, you wouldn’t do 
a—thing like that!” 

Miss Samstag’s voice thickened up then, quite frantically, into 
a little scream that knotted in her throat and she was suddenly 
so small and stricken, that with a gasp for fear she might crum- 
ple up where she stood, Mrs. Samstag leaned forward, catching 
her again by the sash. : 

Alma! ” 

It was only for an instant, however. Suddenly Miss Sams 
was her coolly firm little self, the bang of authority back in her 
voice. 

“You can’t marry Louis Latz.” 

“Can’t I? Watch me.” 

“You can’t do that to a nice, deserving fellow like him!” 

“Do what?” 

“That!” 

Then Mrs. Samstag threw up both her hands to her face, 
are J in an agony of self-abandon that was rather horrid to 

old. 

“Oh, God, why don’t you put me out of it all? My misery! 
I’m a leper to my own child!” 

“Oh—mama——”’ 

“Yes, a leper. Hold my misfortune against me. Let my 
neuralgia and Doctor Heyman’s prescription to cure it ruin my 
life. Rob me of what happiness with a good man there is left 
in it for me. I don’t want happiness. Don’t expect it. I’m 
here just to suffer. My daughter will see tothat. Oh, I know 
what is on your mind. . You want to make me out something— 
terrible—because Dr. Heyman once taught me how to help my- 
self a little when I’m nearly wild with neuralgia. Those were 
doctor’s orders. I'll kill myself before I let you make me out 
something terrible. I never even knew what it was before the 
doctor gave his prescription. I'll kill—you hear—kill myself.” 

She was hoarse, she was tear splotched so that her lips were 
slippery with them, and while the ague of her passion shook her, 
Alma, her own face swept white and her voice guttered with 
restraint, took her mother into the cradle of her arms, and rocked 
and hushed her there. 

“Mama, mama, what are you saying? I’m not blaming you, 
sweetheart. I blame him—Dr. Heyman—for prescribing it in 
the beginning. I know your fight. How brave itis. Even when 
I’m crossest with you, I realize. Alma’s fighting with you, 
dearest, every inch of the way until—you’re cured! And then— 
maybe—some day—anything you want! But not now. Mama, 
you wouldn’t marry Louis Latz now!” 

“T would. He’s my cure. A good home with a good man and 
money enough to travel and forget myself. Alma, mama knows 
she’s not an angel—sometimes when she thinks what she’s put 
her little girl through this last year, she just wants to go out on 
the hill-top where she caught the neuralgia and lay down beside 
that grave out there and——”’ 

“Mama, don’t talk like that!” 

“But now’s my chance, Alma, to get well. I’ve too much 
worry in this big hotel trying to keep up big expenses on li 
money and——”’ ; 

“T know it, mama. That’s why I’m so in favor of finding 
ourselves a sweet, tiny little apartment with kith——” 

“No! Your father died with the world thinking him a rich 
man and it will never find out from me that he wasn’t. I wont 
be the one to humiliate his memory—a man who enjoyed keep- 
ing up appearances the way he did. Oh, Alma, Alma, I’m going 
to get well now. I promise. So help me God, if I ever givem™ 
to—to it again.” : 

“Mama, please. For God’s sake, you’ve said the same thing 
so often only to break your promise.” 

“I’ve been weak, Alma; I dont deny it. But nobody who 
hasn’t been tortured as I have, can realize what it means to 
relief just by——”’ 

“Mama, you’re not playing fair this (Continued on page 152) 
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ROM the little old cabin of dead Indian Tom, built in a 
grassy glade close to the shore of Sucker Creek, came the 
sound of a man’s laughter. It was late afternoon, and 
the last flooding gold of the sun filled the open door of 
the poplar shack. The man’s laughter, like the sun on the mot- 
tled tapestry of the poplar-wood, was a heart-lightening thing 
there on the edge of the great Canadian swamp that swept back 
for miles to the north and west. It was the sort of laughter one 
seldom hears from a man, not riotous or overbold, but a big, 
clean laughter that came from the soul. 

In the shack, this last day of May afternoon, stood leaning 
over a rough table the man of the laugh—Roger McKay, known 
as Jolly Roger, outlaw extraordinary, and sought by the men of 
every Royal Northwest Mounted Police patrol north of the 
Height of Land. 

It was incongruous and inconceivable to think of him as an 
outlaw, as he stood there in the last glow of the sun—an outlaw 
with the weirdest and strangest record in all the northland hung 
up against his name. He was not tall, and neither was he short, 
and he was as plump as an apple and as rosy as its ripest side. 
ere was something cherubic in the smoothness and the fulness 
of his face, the clear gray of his eyes, the fine-spun blond of his 
short-cropped hair, and the plumpness of his hands and ‘half- 

ed arms. He was a priestly, well-fed looking man, was this 
Jolly Roger, rotund and convivial in all his proportions, and 
some in great error would have called him fat. But it was a 
strange kind of fatness, as many a man on the trail could swear 
0, And as for sin, or one sign of outlawry, it could not be found 
Many mark upon him—unless one closed his eyes to all else and 
guessed it by the belt and revolver holster which he wore about 


The stranger looked 
about, with a hand on 
his unbuttoned holster. 


his rotund waist. In every other respect 
Jolly Roger appeared to be not only a 
harmless creature, but one especially de- 
signed by the Creator of things to spread 
cheer and good-will wherever he went. 
His age, if he had seen fit to -disclose it, 
wa; thirty-four. 
There seemed, at first, to be nothing 
és that even a contented man might laugh 
at in the cabin, and even less to bring 
merriment from one on whose head a price was set—unless it 
was the delicious aroma of a supper just about ready to be 
served. Ona little stove in the farthest corner of the shack the 
breasts of two spruce partridges were turning golden brown in 
a skillet, and from the broken neck of a coffee-pot a rich perfume 
was rising with the steam. Piping hot in the open oven half a 
dozen baked potatoes were waiting in their crisp brown jackets. 
From the table Jolly Roger turned, rubbing his hands and 
chuckling as he went for a third time to a low shelf built against 
the cabin wall. There he carefully raised a mass of old panes 
from a box, and at the movement there came a protesting squc:..:, 
and a little brown mouse popped up to the edge of it and peercd at 
him with a pair of bright little questioning eyes. 
“Vou little devil!” he exulted. ‘‘You nervy little devil!” 
He raised the papers higher, and again looked upon his dis- 
covery of half an hour ago. In a soft nest lay four tiny mice, 
still naked and blind, and as he lowered the mass of papers the 
mother burrowed back to them, and he could hear her squeaking 
and chirruping to the little ones, as if she was trying to tell them 
not to be afraid of this man, for she knew him very well, and it 
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wasn’t in his mind to hurt them. 
And Jolly Roger, as he returned to 
the setting of his table, laughed 
again—and the laugh rolled out 
into the golden sunset, and from 
the top of a spruce at the edge of 
the creek a big blue jay answered it 
in a riotous challenge. 

But at the bottom of that laugh, 
if one could have looked a bit 
deeper, was something more than 
the naked little mice in the nest of 
torn-up paper. To-day happiness 
had strangely come this gay- 
hearted freebooter’s way, and he 
might have reached out and seized 
it, and kept it for his own. But in 
the hour of his opportunity he had 
refused it—because he was an out- 
law—because strong within him was 
a peculiar code of honor all his 
own. There was nothing of man- 
made religion in the soul of Roger 
McKay. Nature was his god; its 
manifestations, its life, and the air 
it gave him to breathe were the 
pages which made up the Book 
chat guided him. And within the 
last hour, since the sun had begun 
to drop behind the tips of the 
tallest trees, these things had told 
him that he was a fool for turning 
away from the one great thing in 
all life—simply because his own 
humors of existence had made him 
an outcast and hunted by the laws 
of men. So the change had come, 
and for a space his soul was filled 
with the thrill of song and laughter. 

Half an hour ago he believed that 
he had definitely made up his mind. 
He had forced himself into forget- 
fulness of laws he had broken, and 
the scarlet-coated men who were 
ever on the watch for his trail. They 
would never seek him here, in the 
wilderness country close to the edge 
of civilization, and time, he had told 
himself in that moment of opti- 
mism, would blot out both his iden- 
tity and his danger. To-morrow he 
would go over to Cragg’s Ridge 
again, and then 

His mind was crowded with a 
vision of blue eyes, of brown curls 
glowing in the pale sun, of a wist- 
ful, wide-eyed little face turned up 
to him, and red lips that said fal- 
teringly, “I don’t think it’s wrong for you to kiss me—if you 
want to, Mister Jolly Roger!” 

Boldly he had talked about it to the bright-eyed little 
mother mouse who peered at him now and then over the edge 
of her box. 

“You're a little devil of iniquity yourself,” he told her. 
“You’re a regular Mrs. Captain Kidd, and you’ve eaten my 
cheese, and chawed my snow-shoe laces, and robbed me of a sock 
to make your nest. I ought to catch you in a trap, or blow your 
head off. ButIdon’t. I let you live—and have a fam'ly. 
it’s you who have given me the Big Idea, Mrs. Captain Kidd. 
You sure have! You've told me I’ve got a right to have a nest 
of my own, and I’m going to have it—an’ in that nest is going 
to be the sweetest, prettiest little angel that God Almighty 
ever forgot to make into a flower! Yessir. And if the law 
comes——” 

And then, suddenly, the vision would cloud, and there would 
come into Jolly Roger’s face the look of a man who knew—when 
he stood the truth out naked—that he was facing a world with 
his back to the wall. 3 

And now, as the sun went down, and his supper waited, that 
cloud which came to blot out his picture grew deeper and more 
sinister, and the chill of it entered his heart. He turned from 
his table to the open door, and his fingers drew themselves 


We 


“Cassidy. I oughta kill you. 


You don't give me any peace. But I'm too 


slowly into clenched fists, and he looked out quietly and steadily 
into his world. 

And then that something which was bigger than desire came 
up within him, and forced itself in words between his grimly set 
lips. 
ee She's only a—a kid,” he said, a fierce, low note of defiance 
in his voice. “And I—I’m a hunted pirate, and there’s jails 
waiting for me, and they’ll get me sooner or later, sure as G 
lets me live!” 

He turned from the sun to his shadowing cabin, and for 4 
moment a ghost of a smile played in his face as he heard the 
little mother-mouse rustling among her papers. 

“We can’t do it,” he said. ‘We simply can’t do it, Mrs. Cap- 
tain Kidd. She’s had hell enough without me taking her into 
another. And it’d be that, sooner or later. It sure would, Mrs. 
Captain Kidd. But I’m glad, mighty glad, to think she'd let 
me kiss her—if I wanted to. Think of that, Mrs. Captain 
Kidd!—if I wanted to. Oh, Lord!” ‘ 

And the humor of it crept in alongside the tragedy in Jolly 
a heart, and he chuckled as he bent over his partridge 
reasts. 

“If I wanted to!” he repeated. ‘Why, if I had a life to givé, 
I’d give it—to kiss her just once! But, as it happens, 
Captain Kidd——” 
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chicken-hearted. Besides, I like you. But you lack finesse.” 


_ Jolly Roger’s breath cut itself suddenly short, and for an 
instant he grew tense as he bent over the stove. His philosophy 
had taught him one thing above all others, that he was a survival 
of the fittest—only so long as he survived. And he was always 
guarding against the end. His brain was keen, his ears quick, 
and every fiber in him trained to its duty of watchfulness. And he 
knew, without turning his head, that some one was standing in 
the doorway behind him. There had come a faint noise, a shad- 
owing of the fading sun-glow on the wall, the electrical dis- 
turbance of another presence, gazing at him quietly, without 
motion and without sound. After that first telegraphic shock of 


Waring he stabbed his fork into a partridge-breast, flopped it. 


over, chuckled loudly—and then with a lightning movement 
ering the door, his forty-four Colt leveled waist-high at the 
er. 
og in the same movement his gun-arm dropped limpiy to 
“Well, 
ie stared. And the face in the doorway stared back at him. 
Nada!” he gasped. “Good Lord, I thought—I thought—” 
red as he tried tolie. ‘I thought—it might bea bear!” 
of aes not, at first, see that the slim, calico-dressed little figure 
hy ed Hawkins’ foster-girl was almost drippingly wet. Her 
Ne eyes were shining at him, wide and startled. Her cheeks 


And Jolly Roger's chuckle broke into another laugh. 


were flushed. A strange look had frozen on her parted red lips, 
and her hair was falling loose in a cloud of curling brown tresses 
about her shoulders. Jolly Roger, dreaming of her in his insane 
happiness of a few minutes ago, sensed nothing beyond the 
beauty and the unexpectedress of her in this first moment. 
Then—swiftly—he saw the cther thing. The last glow of the 
sun glistened in her wet hair, ker dress was sodden and clinging, 
and little pools of water were widening slowly about her ragged 
shoes. These things he might nave expected, for she had to 
cross the creek. But it was the look in her eyes that startled 
liim, as she stood there with Peter, the mongrel pup, clasped 
tightly in her arms. 

“Nada, what’s happened?” he asked, laying his gun on the 
table. ‘‘You fell in the creek——” 

“Tt—it’s Peter,” she cried, with a sobbing break in her voice. 
“We come on Jed Hawkins when he was diggin’ up some of his 
whisky, and he was mad, and pulled my hair, and Peter bit him 
—and then he.picked up Peter and threw him against a rock— 
and he’s terribly hurt! Oh, Mister Jolly Roger # 

She held out the pup to him, and Peter whimpered as Jolly 
Roger took his wiry little face between his hands, and then lifted 
him gently. The girl was sobbing, with passionate little catches 
in her breath, but there were no tears in her eyes as they turned 
for an instant from Peter to the gun on the table. 
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“If I’d had that,” she cried, “I’d hev killed him!” 

Jolly Roger’s face was coldly gray as he knelt down on the 
floor and bent over Peter. 

“‘He—pulled your hair, you say?” 

“‘T—forgot,”’ she whispered, close at his shoulder. “I wasn’t 
goin’ to tell you that. But it didn’t hurt. It was Peter——” 

He felt the damp caress of her curls upon his neck as she bent 
over him. 

“ Please tell me, Mister Jolly Roger—is he hurt—bad?” 

With the tenderness of a woman Jolly Roger worked his fingers 
over Peter’s scrawny little body. And Peter, whimpering softly, 
felt the infinite consolation of their touch. He was no longer 
afraid of Jed Hawkins, or of pain, or of death. The soul of a dog 
is simple in its measurement of blessings, and to Peter it was a 
great happiness to lie here, broken and in pain, with the face of 
his beloved mistress over him and Jolly Roger’s hands working 


' to mend his hurt. He whimpered when Jolly Roger found the 


broken place, and he cried out like a little child when there 
came the sudden, quick snapping of a bone—but even then 
he turned his head so that he could thrust out his hot tongue 
against the back of his man-friend’s hand. And Jolly Roger, 
as he worked, was giving instructions to the girl, who was 
quick as a bird to bring him cloth which she tore into band- 
ages, so that at the end of ten minutes Peter’s right hind leg 
was trussed up’so tightly that it was as stiff and as useless as 
a piece of wood. 

“His hip was dislocated and his leg-bone broken,” said Jolly 
Roger when he had finished. -“‘He is all right now, and inside of 
three weeks will be on his feet again.” 

He lifted Peter gently, and made him a nest among the blan- 
kets in his bunk. And then, still with that strange, gray look in 
his face, he turned to Nada. 

She was standing partly facing the door, her eyes straight on 
him. And Jolly Roger saw in them that wonderful something 
which had given his storm-beaten soul a glimpse of paradise 
earlier that day. 

“T knew you’d fix him, Mister—Roger,” she whispered, a 
great pride and faith and worship in the low thrill of her voice. 
“T knew it!” 

Something choked Jolly Roger, and he turned to the stove and 
began spearing the crisp brown potatoes on the end of a fork. 
And he said, with his back toward her, 

‘““You came just in time for supper, Nada. We'll eat—and 
then I’ll go home with you, as far as the Ridge.” 

Peter watched them. His pain was gone, and it was nice and 
comfortable in Jolly Roger’s blanket, and with his whiskered face 
on his fore-paws his bright eyes followed every movement of 
these two who so completely made up his world. He heard that 
sweet little laugh which came only now and then from Nada’s 
lips, when for a moment she was happy; he saw her shake out her 
wonderful hair in the glow of the lamp which Jolly Roger lighted, 
and he observed Jolly Roger standing at the stove—looking at 
her as she did it—a worship in his face which changed the instant 
her eyes turned toward him. In Peter’s active little brain this 
gave birth to nothing of definite understanding, except that in it 
all he sensed happiness, for—somehow—there was always that 
feeling when they were with Jolly Roger, no matter whether the 
sun was shining or the day was dark and filled with gloom. Many 
times in his short life he had seen grief and tears in Nada’s face, 
and had seen her cringe and hide herself at the vile cursing and 
witch-like voice of the man and woman back in the other cabin. 
But there was nothing like that in Jolly Roger’s company. He 
had two eyes, and he was not always cursing, and he did not pull 
Nada’s hair—and Peter loved him from the bottom of his soul. 
And he knew that his mistress loved him, for she had told him so, 

and there was always a different look in her eyes when she was 
with Jolly Roger, and it was only then that she laughed in that 
glad little way—as she was laughing now. : 

Jolly Roger was seated at the table, and Nada stood behin 
him, her face flushed joyously at the wonderful privilege of pour- 

ing his coffee. And then she sat down, and Jolly Roger gave her 
the nicest of the partridge-breasts, and tried hard to keep his 
eyes calm and quiet as he looked at the adorable sweetness of her 
across the table from him. To Nada there was nothing of shame 
in what lay behind the happiness in the violet radiance of her 
eyes. Jolly Roger had brought to her the only happiness that 
had ever come into her life. Next to her God, which Jed Hawkins 
and his witch-woman had not destroyed within her, she thought 
of this stranger who for three months had been hiding in Indian 
Tom’s cabin. And, like Peter, she loved him. The innocence of 
it lay naked in her eyes. 
“Nada,” said Jolly Roger, ““You’re seventeen——”’ 


“Goin’ on eighteen,” she corrected quickly. “I was seventeen . 
two weeks ago!” 

The quick, undefined little note of eagerness in her voice mad 
his heart thump. He nodded, and smiled. P 

“Yes, going on eighteen,” he said, ‘And pretty soon some 
young fellow will come along, and see you, and marry yoy—_» 

It was a little, strange cry that came to her lips, and Jolly 
Roger saw a quick throbbing in her bare throat, and her eyes were 
so wide-open and startled as she looked at him that he felt, for 
a moment, as if the resolution in his soul was giving way, 

“Where are you goin’, Mister Roger?’”’ 

“Me? Oh, I’m not going anywhere—not for a time, at least 
But you—you'll surely be going away with some one—some day.” 

“T won’t,” she denied hotly. “I hate men! I hate all byt 
you, Mister Jolly Roger. And if you go away—” , 

“Yes, if I go away——”’ 

“T’ll kill Jed Hawkins!”’ 

Involuntarily she reached out a slim hand to the big gun on the 
corner of the table. 

“T’ll kill ’im, if you go away,” she threatened again. “He's 
broken his wife, and crippled her, and if it wasn’t for her I’d have 
gone long ago. But I’ve promised, and I’m goin’ to stay— 
until something happens. And if you go—now—” 

At the choking sob in her throat and the sudden quiver 
that came to her lips, Jolly Roger jumped up for the coffee-pot, 
though his cup was still half full. 

“T won’t go, Nada,” he cried, trying to laugh. “TI promise— 
cross my heart and hope to die! I won’t go—until you tell me! 


can. 

And then, feeling that something had almost gone wrong for a 
moment, Peter yipped from his nest in the bunk, and the gladness 
in Nada’s eyes thanked Jolly Roger for his promise when he came 
back with the coffee-pot. Standing behind her, he made pretense 
of refilling her cup, though she had scarcely touched it, and all 
the time his eyes were looking at her beautiful head, and he saw 

ain the dampness in her hair. 

‘“What happened in the creek, Nada?” he asked. 

She told him, and at the mention of his name Peter drew his 
bristling little head erect, and waited expectantly. He could see 
Jolly Roger’s face, now staring and a bit shocked, and then with 
a quick smile flashing over it; and when Nada had finished, Jolly 
Roger leaned a little toward her in the lamp-glow, and said: 

“You’ve got to promise me something, Nada. If Jed Hayw- 
kins ever hits you again, or pulls your hair, or even threatens to 
do it—will you tell me?” 

Nada hesitated. 

“Tf you don’t— I’ll take back my promise, and won’t stay,” 
he added. 

““Then—I’ll promise,”’ she said. ‘‘If he does it, I’ll tell you. 
But I ain’t—I mean I am not afraid, except for Peter. Jed 
Hawkins will sure kill him if I take him back, Mister Roger, Will 
you keep him here? And—o-o-o-h!—if I could only stay, too=” 

The words came from her in a frightened breath, and imap 
instant a flood of color rushed like fire into her cheeks. But Jolly 
Roger turned again to the stove, and made as if he had not seen 
the blush or heard her last words. so that the shame of her embar- 
rassment was gone as quickly as it had come. a4] 

“Yes, I’ll keep Peter,” he said over his shoulder. And in his 
heart another voice which she could not hear, was crying, “And 
I'd give my life if I could keep you!” 

Devouring his bits of partridge-breast, Peter watched Jolly 
Roger and Nada out of the corner of his eve as they left the 
cabin half an hour later. It was dark when they went, and Jolly 
Roger closed only the mosquito-screen, leaving the door wide 
open, and Peter could hear their footsteps disappearing slowly 
into the deep gloom of the forest. It was a little before moor 
rise, and under the spruce and cedar and thick balsam the world 
was like a black pit. It was very still, and except for the 

tread of their own feet and the musical ripple of water in the 
creek there was scarcely a sound in this first hour of the night. 
In Jolly Roger there rose something of exultation, for ada’s 
warm little hand lay in his as he guided her through the darknes, 
and her fingers had clasped themselves tightly round his thumb. 
She was very close to him when he paused to make sure of the 
unseen trail, so close that her cheek rested against his arm, # 
—bending’a little—his lips touched the soft ripples of her Ve 
But he could not see her in the gloom, and his heart pou 
fiercely all the way to the ford. - ik 

Then he laughed a strange little laugh that was not at all 
Jolly Rozer. 

“T’ll try and not let you get wet again, Nada,” he said. 
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he said. 


“I don't think it's wrong for you to kiss me—if you want to, Mister Jolly Roger!" 


Her fingers still held to his thumb, as if she was afraid of losing 

there in the blackness that lay about them like a great ink- 

tch. And she crept closer to him, saying nothing, and all the 

Power in his soul fought in Jolly Roger to keep him from putting 

ao. about her slim little body and crying out the worship that 
in him. 


‘Tain’t—I mean I’m not afraid of gettin’ wet,” he heard her 


Whisper then. “You're so big and strong, Mister Roger-——” 
Gently he freed his thumb from her fingers, and picked her up, 
and held her high, so that she was against his breast and above 
he deepest of the water. Lightly at first Nada’s arms lay about 
. shoulders, but as the flood began to rush higher and she felt 
training against it, her arms tightened, until the clasp of 
wan Was warm and thrilling round Jolly Roger’s neck, and a 
ass of her sweet curls fell about his face. She gave a big gasp of 


relief when he stood her safely down upon her feet on the other 
side. And then again she reached out, and found his hand, and 
twined her fingers about his big thumb—and Jolly Roger went 
on with her over the plain toward Cragg’s Ridge, dripping wet, 
just as the rim of the moon began to rise over the edge of the 
eastern forests. 

It seemed an interminable wait to Peter, back in the cabin. 
Jolly Roger had put out the light, and when the moon came up 
the glow of it did not come into the dark room where Peter lay, 
for the open door was to the west, and curtains were drawn 
closely at both windows. But through the door he could see the 
first mellowing of the night, and after that the swift coming of a 
soft, golden radiance which swallowed all darkness and filled his 
world with the ghostly shadows which seemed alive, yet never 
made a sound. 
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In the gloom of the cab‘n his eyes remained fixed steadily upon 
the open door, and for a long time he listened only for the return- 
ing footsteps of Jolly Roger and Nada. Twice he made efforts 
to drag himself to the edge of the bunk, but the movement sent 
such a cutting pain through him that he did not make a third. 
And outside, after a time, he heard the Night People rousing 
themselves. They were very cautious, these Night People, for 
unlike the creatures of the dawn, waking to greet the sun with 
song and happiness, most of them were sharp-fanged and long- 
clawed—rovers and pirates of the great wilderness, ready to kill. 
And this, too, Peter sensed through the generations of northland 
dog that was in him. He heard a wolf howl, coming faintly 
through the night from miles away, and something told him it 
was not a dog. From nearer came the call of a moose, and that 
same sense told him he had heard a monster bear which his eyes 
had never seen. He did not know of the soft-footed, night-eyed 
creatures of prey—the fox, the lynx, the fisher-cat, the mink and 
the ermine, nor of the round-eyed, feathered murderers in the 
tree-tops—yet that same something told him they were out there 
among the shadows, under the luring glow of the moon. 

At last, there was an end to his wait. He heard footsteps, and 
Jolly Roger came from out of the yellow moon-mist of the night 
and stopped in front of the door. There he stood, making no 
sound, and looking into the west, where the sky was ablaze with 
stars over the tree-tops. There was a glad little yip in Peter’s 
throat, but he choked it back. Jolly Roger was strangely quiet, 
and Peter could not hear Nada, and as he sniffed, and gulped the 
lump in his throat, he seemed to catch the breath of something 
impending in the air. Then Jolly Roger came in, and sat down 
in darkness near the table, and for a long time Peter kept his eyes 
fixed on the shadowy blotch of him there in the gloom, and 
listened to his breathing, until he could stand it no longer, and 
whined. 

The sound stirred Jolly Roger. He got up, struck a match— 
and then blew the match out, and came and sat down beside 
Peter, and stroked him with his hand. 

“Peter,” he said in a low voice, “I guess we’ve got 
a job on our hands. You began it to-day—and I’ve 
got to finish it. We're goin’ to kill Jed Hawkins!” 

Peter snuggled closer. 

““Mebby I’m bad, and mebby the law ought to 
have me,”’ Jolly Roger went on in the darkness, ‘but 
until to-night I never made up my mind to kill a 
man. I’m ready—now. If Jed Hawkins hurts her 
again we’re goin’ to kill him! Understand, Pied-bot?”’ 
Tien he made a ‘ 
nest for Peter on 
the floor, and 
stretched himself 
out in the bunk; 
and after that, for 
a long time, there 
seemed to be some- 
thing heavier than 
the gloom of night 
in the cabin for 
Peter, and he lis- 
tened and waited 
and prayed in his dog way 
for Nada’s return, and 
wondered why it was that 
she left him so long. And 
the Night People held 
high carnival under the 
yellow moon, and there 
was flight and terror and 
slaughter in the glow of 
it—and Jolly Roger slept, 
and the wolf howled 
nearer, and the creek chortled its 
incessant song of running water, 
and in the end Peter’s eyes closed, 
and a red-eyed ermine peeped over 
the sill into the man- and dog- 
scented stillness of the outlaw’s 
cabin. 

For many days after that first Part 
night in the cabin, Peter did not see 
Nada. There was more rain, and 
the creek flooded higher, so that 
each time Jolly Roger went over to 


He got up, and Peter could hear him undressing. wes 


Cragg’s Ridge he took his life in his hands in fording the stream, 
Peter saw no one but Jolly Roger, and at the end of the second’ 
week he was going about on his mended leg. But there would 
always be a limp in his gait, and always his right hind-foot 
would leave a peculiar mark in the trail. 

These two weeks of helplessness were an education in Peter’s 
life and were destined to leave their mark upon him always, 
He learned to know Jolly Roger, not alone from seeing events 
but through an intuitive instinct that grew swiftly somewhere 
in his shrewd head. This instinct, given widest scope in these 
weeks of helplessness, developed faster than any other in him 
until in the end he could judge Jolly Roger’s humor by the 
sound of his approaching footsteps. Never was there a waking 
hour in which he was not fighting to comprehend the mystery 
of the change that had come over his life. He knew that Nada 
was gone, and each day that passed put her farther away from 
him, yet he also sensed the fact that Jolly Roger went to her 
and when the outlaw returned to the cabin Peter was filled with 
a yearning hone that Nada was returning with him. 

But gradually Peter came to think less about Nada, and 


“I won't go. Nada,” he said. 
“I promise I won't g 
you tell me I can.” 


more about Jolly Roger, until at last his 
heart beat with a love for this man which 
was greater than all other things in 

world. And in these days Jolly Roget 
found in Peter’s comradeship and growing 
understanding a comforting outlet for the 
things which at times consumed him. Peter saw it all- 
hours when Jolly Roger’s voice and laughter filled the cabin 
with cheer and happiness, and others when his face was set 
in gtim lines, with that hard, far-away look in his eyes that 
Peter could never quite make out. It was at such times, 


when Jolly Roger held a choking grip on the love in his 
heart, that he told Peter things which he had never revealed 
to a human so | 
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_’ In the dusk of one evening, as he sat wet with the fording of 


the creek, he said to Peter, 

“We ought to go, Peter. We ought to pack up—and go to- 
night. Because—sometimes I’m afraid of myself, Pied-bot. I'd 
yill for her. I’d die for her. I’d give up.the whole world, and 
jive in a prison cell—if I could have her with me. And that’s 
dangerous, Peter, because we can’t have her. It’s impossible, 
boy. She doesn’t guess why I’m here. She doesn’t know 
T've been outlawin’ it for a dozen years, just for the pure 
deviltry of it, and that I’m hiding here because the Police 
would never think of looking for Jolly Roger McKay this 
dose to civilization. If I told her, she would think I was worse 


than Jed Hawkins, and she wouldn’t believe me if I told her I’ve 
oullawed with my wits instead of a gun, and that I’ve never 
Pea hurt a person in my life. No, she wouldn’t believe 
ey ara And she—she cares for me, Pied-bot. That’s the 
th 18 And she’s got faith in me, and would go with me to 
ici issioner’s to-morrow. I know it. I can see it, feel it, and 


7 fingers tightened in the loose hide of Peter’s neck. 
thems he whispered in the thickening darkness. “I believe 
ple ea God, but He’s a different sort of God than most peo- 
a ne In, He lives in the trees out there, in the flowers, 
strik irds, the sky, in everything—and I hope that God will 
€me dead if I do what isn’t right with her, Peter! Ido. I 
be He strikes me dead!” 


And that night Peter knew that Jolly Roger tossed about 
restlessly in his bunk, and slept but little. 

It was in the third week after his hurt that Peter saw Nada. 
By that time he could easily follow Jolly Roger as far as the 
fording-place, and there he would wait, sometimes hours at a 
stretch, while his comrade and master went over to Cragg’s 
Ridge. But frequently Jolly Roger would not cross, but re- 
mained with Peter, and would lie on his back at the edge of a 
grassy knoll they had found, reading one of the little old-fash- 
ioned red books which Peter knew were very precious to him. 
Often he wondered what was between the faded red covers that 
was so interesting, and if he could have read he would have 

seen such titles as “‘ Margaret of Anjou,” “History of 
Napoleon,” “History of Peter the Great,” “Caesar,” 
“Columbus the Discoverer,” and so on through the 
twenty volumes which 

, Jolly Roger had taken 

from a wilderness mail two 

years before, and which he 

now prized next to his life. 

This afternoon, as they 
lay in the sleepy quiet of 
June, Jolly Roger answered 
the questioning inquisitive- 
ness in Peter’s face and 
eyes. 

“You see, Pied-bot, it 
was this way,” he said, be- 
ginning a little apologeti- 
cally. “I was dying for 
something to read, and I 

figgered there’d be something 

on the Mail—newspapers, you 

know. So I stopped it, and 

tied up the driver, and found 

these. And I swear I didn’t 

take anything else—that time. 

There’s twenty of them, and 

they weigh nine pounds, and in 

the last two years I’ve toted 

them five thousand miles. I 

wouldn’t trade them for my 

weight in gold, and I’m pretty 

heavy. I named you after one 

of them—Peter. I pretty near 

called you Christopher Colum- 

bus. And some day we’ve 

got to take these books 

to the man they were 

goinjg to, Peter. I’ve 

promised myself that. It 

seems sort of like steal- 

ing the soul ovt 

of some one. I 

just borrowed 

them, that’s all. 

And I’ve kept 

the address of the 

owner, away 

upon the edge of 

the Barrens. Some day we're 

going to.make a special trip to 
take the books home.” 

Peter all at once had become 
interested in something else, 
and following the direction of 
his pointed nose Jolly Roger 
saw Nada standing quietly on 

the opposite side of the stream, looking at them. In a moment 
Peter knew her, and he was trembling in every muscle when 
Jolly Roger caught him up under his arm, and with a happy 
laugh plunged through the creek with him. For a good five 
minutes after that Jolly Roger stood aside watching Peter and 
Nada, and there was a glisten of dampness in his eyes when he 
saw the wet on Nada’s cheeks, and the whimpering joy of Peter 
as he caressed her face and hands. Three weeks had been a 
long time to Peter, but he could see no difference in the little 
mistress he worshipped. There were still the radiant curls to 
hide his nose in, the gen’ie hands, the sweet voice, the warm 
thrill of her body as she hugged him in her arms. He did not 
know that she had new shoes and a new dress, and that some 
of the color had gone from her red lips, (Continued on page 134) 
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At that instant Kelly saw Roger standing by the door. and their eyes clashed. “And to-night everything s 


Kelly Charles Street 


Illustrated by F.R.Gruger 


XPERIMENTING with human chemicals in the hope 
of a good sizable explosion now and then was Audrey 
Witherby’s besetting sin. She would have adored 
mixing a Methodist bishop with a burlesque queen by 

some such ingenuous device as pairing them off as dinner partners. 
She was the born iconoclast, the conventional ever affronted her, 
and she could no more resist a fling at the established order 
whenever a chance presented, than a small boy can resist shy- 
ing a stone through a window of a deserted house. It was in 
such a mood that she maneuvered Roger Dighton and Kelly 
together. 

Now in a way she was fond of Roger, but he annoyed her. He 
was her husband’s friend—reason enough for a little feminine 
entegonion—but that was only the beginning. She harried 


him persistently, assuring him that he was a reactionary, 4 
Philistine—a barnacle on the ship of progress. ; 
“What are you?” he demanded, amused. “Pale cerise 
out and out red?” “ 
“I'd rather be that,” she retorted, “than lavender and old lace. 
This had made him laugh outright and even she smiled. 
in spite of herself, at the ineptitude of the phrase. Lean and 
extraordinarily fit, with his firm lips relaxed in the boyish gn 
that revealed white teeth contrasting pleasantly with the tan of 
his face—it was March but he had just returned from Aiken— 
he suggested anything but lavender and old lace al 
“ Anyway,” she amended, “you are the awtul product of 3 
your hymn-singing ancestors plus the horrible results of yout 
environment and education.” 
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1e had smiled, 


on the house,’ she added recklessly. 


“Eat. drink and be merry—for to-morrow Kelly of Charles Street dies © 


Royal Brown, himself a Bostonian, wrote us a letter recently explaining 


the young man in this delightful love story. 


real Bostonian,” he said, ‘‘1s 


so conservative that he wouldn’t even send flowers to a girl without first con- 
sulting his attorney. This story is about the Boston rarefied social atmosphere 
—“where the Lowells speak only to Cabots, and the Cabots speak only to God.” 


This was perhaps the truth. From the moment breath filled 
little lungs—and the same little lungs shook the lavender 
panes of the dignified old house in Beacon Street—the traditions 
of his caste had begun to operate. At the age of fifteen minutes 
had been enrolled at Groton by a father who, fifteen minutes 
before, had been prey to a soul-congealing conviction that he was 
about to be a widower. 

From Groton Roger went to Harvard and from Harvard he 
Went to France; to fly in the French sky-blue until he could shift 
to American olive-drab. From France he returned once more to 

ton to practise law, to join decorously in certain movements 
ving to do with good government, to play golf at Brookline, 
mae at Longwood, polo at Dedham and otherwise conduct 
self as was expected from one of his name in Boston. In 


brief, Roger fulfilled his destiny as a Dighton in all respects save 
one. He had yet to marry some nice girl, of as impeccable ances - 
try, and make a start at a new generation. 

The night Roger was tolled to Kelly’s began with a dinner 
at Audrey’s. There were only five guests in all. Roger, whose 
amused perception of Audrey’s tactics would have amazed that 
young matron, knew why he had been invited the minute she 
introduced his dinner partner. The latter was a bobbed-hair 
blonde with tortoise-shell glasses who had come to visit the 
Witherbys from just that part of New York one might suspect. 

“T wonder,” thought Roger, “how long it will be before we 
get to free love.” 

It came with crackers and cheese and demi-tasses. 

“Then you believe in free love?” the bobbed-haired gue de- 
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manded, eagerly, so eagerly, indeed, that one might have won- 
dered if love under any condition had not been denied her. 

Exquisitely courteous, as always, he nodded smiling consent. 

“Tt should be as free as air,”’ he acquiesced. 

“And you believe that children should be brought up by the 
state?” 

Audrey, monopolized by one of the unrecognized young 
geniuses she was forever discovering, lost the thread of his dis- 
course—the warp and woof of which was himself and his genius— 
while she waited upon Roger’s reply. 

“T’m not sure about that,” said Roger, imperturbably. 
“Wouldn’t it be better to revert to the Spartan method and let 
the offspring survive or perish on Mount Taggetus?”’ 

The bobbed-hair enthusiast looked slightly taken back, for 
once she must stop and think before speaking. But before she 
could make even a beginning of this unfamiliar process Audrey 
abruptly thrust back her cup and rose. 

“‘Let’s go down to Kelly’s,” she said. 

No one was surprised. The swift suggestion was characteristic 
of Audrey. They arose obediently, understanding without the 
saying that Kelly’s was one of those “little places’’ Audrey 
was forever ferreting out. 

What they did not understand was that Audrey, seeing that 
the bobbed-hair girl was a dud, was determined to try a bit of 
high explosive. Kelly’s was all of that. 

The March wind was a young tempest, underfoot was a 
whitening of snow, but overhead the stars shone with jewel- 
like intensity. The street they followed down to Charles 
was a part of old Boston, preserved in all its inexplicable charm. 
Even Roger’s companion was not insensible to it. 

“Isn’t it quaint!”’ she commented. “So delightfully old-fash- 
ioned. But where—and what—is Kelly’s?” 

“Don’t ask him,” Audrey cut in. “‘He’s quaint and old-fash- 
ioned, too. He never even heard of Kelly’s.”’ 

Roger admitted it. “It sounds to me,” he added, “like a 
saloon. Are we being led to an oasis of hooch in a desert of 
prohibition?” 

“You'll see!”’ promised—or threatened—Audrey. 

Then, “Here is Kelly’s!”’ she announced. 

They ascended a dark stairway, refuge for all the vagrant odors 
of the neighborhood, and came to a door before which Audrey 
paused to knock. The door swung slowly open, disclosing a 
tall youth whose expenditures for barber’s services during the 
past six months must have been nii. 

“You have cards?”’ he asked, as if he doubted it. 

This pretense of exclusiveness, practised by many of Audrey’s 
haunts, always amused Roger. He likened it to a small-boys’ 
circus, where the admission was two bent pins—if you happened 
to have them. 

“Tell him,” he whispered, ironically, ‘that you haven’t, but 
that you are Mrs. Smith of Brookline. Then he'll let you in.” 

It appeared, however, that Audrey had a card. The flicker of 
yellow pasteboard reassured the doubter and they were permitted 
to enter. 

The room, once a harness loft, was lighted by a scattering of 
candles placed at irregular intervals upon the long, narrow tables 
that flanked the walls. The prevailing semi-murk, and the cigar- 
ette smoke that swirled lazily here and there, created the inevit- 
able atmosphere. Audrey found seats at one of the tables. The 
bobbed-hair one, definitely abandoning Roger, devoted herself 
to the unrecognized genius. They began to talk to each other— 
simultaneously. Across the table a pretty girl with very white 
nose and very red lips smoked a cigarette as, under long lids 
disdainfully lowered, she surveyed Roger. The quality of her 
scrutiny made him squirm instinctively. She noticed that and 
was pleased. She would have been less so had she read his 
thought, which was that she ought to bé spanked and sent to bed. 

Audrey turned to Roger. “See the man—the big Russian?” 
she queried. 

Roger’s eyes followed her gesture. “‘I do. What about him?” 

“That’s Nikolai,” breathed Audrey. “The police are watch- 
ing him.” 

The Russian, leaning across the table and talking volubly to 
his companions, opened expressive fingers so that the candle-glow 
briefly illumined them. 

“T should think,” commented Roger, regarding those fingers, 
“that the Board of Health might also be interested in him.” 

“Don’t be nasty—that’s just batik on his hands. He works 
in it wonderfully—” Audrey broke off abruptly to announce, 
“There’s Kelly now.” 

Now Roger had had all along an idea that Kelly was a 
fiery young Sinn Feiner. Instead he discovered Kelly to be 


indubitably feminine, and if there were Irish blood in her there’ 
was nothing, save her name, to suggest it. Kelly was of ag 
type that is not uncommon and yet, for some reason, has 
celebration—the gray-eyed blonde. She wore an odd frock of 
some off shade that blended marvelously well with the tones of 
her golden brown hair. The candle-light revealed an adorable 
mouth with an upper lip just short enough to give her face the 
piquancy it needed to redeem its perfection of modeling. 

The Russian, Nikolai, had reached out and captured Kelly 
She paused to speak to him and his companions, unconscious 
that his arm still lightly restrained her until her shifting glange 
encountered Roger’s. The disapproval in his eyes, too marked 
to be doubted, puzzled her for a second. Then she smiled, 

“He’s that terribly conventional young man Audrey spoke of.” 
she guessed. “And he’s disapproving of me—awfully!” , 

That, to Kelly, was a challenge. An irresistible impulse to 
really horrify him caused her to move her hand from Nikolai’s 
chair to his shoulder and, taking a cigarette from the table, bent 
her pretty head to light it from his. The Russian, thus encour. 
aged, gave her a little hug. 

“Oh! she’s a terrible flirt,” acknowledged Audrey. “But 
that’s because she’s southern——” 

“‘Professional—or genuine?” suggested Roger. 

“Absolutely genuine! She’s a F. F. V. Her father was in the 
Spanish War and he named her after an Irish sergeant who 
nursed him through yellow fever. Kelly Carewe—doesn’t it 
sound like her? And isn’t she irresistible?” 

“Evidence to that effect is before my eyes,” said Roger. “But 
if, as you say, she comes from decent people——” 

“Decent people!”’ exploded Audrey: ‘Why, they come from 
Cavalier stock and they look down on mere Mayflowerites ag 
descendants of a lot of disgruntled farmers. I never in my life 
met anybody as narrow as you Bostonians!” 

“‘She’s coming,” warned Roger, but managed himself to edge 
in an ironic last word. ‘So they are narrow, too!” 

Se ci gave him a withering glance and turned to greet 
elly. 

“So glad you got here,” said Kelly, addressing Audrey, 
But her smile encompassed them all, even Roger, who had auto 
matically come to his feet. 

The quality of her voice was unusual, and the way she used it 
‘was a whole bag of tricks—trust Kelly for that. Her eyes went 
to Roger’s. They were a limpid gray, something the shade of a 
clear shallow brook flowing over bottoms of brown sand. 

“‘ Are you going—so soon?” she asked, wide-eyed. 

In her voice, however, was a hint of mockery. But Roger 
grasped at the suggestion. He felt horribly self-conscious stand- 
ing; neither Witherby nor the unrecognized—or rather only self 
recognized—genius had risen. 

“I’m afraid I must,” he assured her. 

“You must give Mr. Dighton a card,” interjected Andrey, 
quickly. 

The corner of Kelly’s mouth quirked, ever so slightly. “Sok . 
must,” she acknowledged, demurely, and from a pocket in 
frock she drew one of the bits of yellow pasteboard and scribbled 
his name across it. 

“Tt was quite tame to-night,” she said, as she presented the 
card to him. “But when we really get started and people be 
come more at home here I hope to have some really interesting 
discussions. Have you ever heard Nikolai talk?” 

“Only vicariously,” Roger assured her. 

The swift smile she gave him was delicious and Roger softened 
toward her—she had at least the glimmerings of an inte 

Roger managed to cut himself free with an imperturbable good- 
night, but when he reached the street he was conscious of an 
unwonted, inexplicable irritation. He had seen other girls, in 
similar places, pawed over—the phrase was his own—by more of 
less unsavory males and had catalogued them as types, to be 
regarded with compassion tinged with amusement. All of Au 
drey’s “little places” amused him, so he had assured her in the 
past, with an impenetrable good humor. : 

Now, however, his lips set humorlessly. “She,” he was think- 
ing, “knows better. And she ought to be ashamed of herself. 

From Kelly’s it was less than five minutes’ walk to the impec 
cably correct apartments overlooking the Embankment and 
Charles River in which—the apartments, of course, not the rivet 
—Roger had quarters. But to-night he walked on past, to 
river itself. As he paused at the guard rail his hands, thrust 
in his pockets, discovered the card Kelly had scribbled. 3 
drew it out and, in the light of a neighboring arc-lamp, studied it, 

: Kelly of Charles Street 
Admit—— Mr. Dieton. 
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Nikolai and Kelly were alone in the room. 


“Evidently she believes in phonetic spelling,” he decided. 
Then he tore it to bits and scattered them on the ample bosom 
“the Charles which obligingly carried them off seaward. 

Iwon’t need that again,” he assured himself grimly. 
_Inwhich Audrey would have concurred. She had a comfort- 
re feeling that she had started something that evening, some- 
a8 that, with a little stirring, might develop excitement. 
naps ready to stir; to see Kelly again Roger would need 
aetrertheless he won a brief respite. An old aunt of Audrey’s 
res Pl hiladelphia. Audrey, after protesting that they had 
i, ated each other and that there was no reason in the world 

¥ she should go to the funeral and that it was exactly such 


“nventionalities that she particularly detested, proceeded to 

ack up and go. 

Re Pressure, accordingly, was put on Roger; he was free 
My out his intention of ignoring Kelly and Kelly’s. And 


“Oh!” exclaimed Kelly, 


“It's Mister—* She seemed to search for the name. 


yet, curiously enough—he did not often favor Charles Street 
with his presence—he found himself there late at night on the 
very day on which Audrey had returned from Philadelphia. 

“Do I smell like a funeral?” she demanded of her-husband. 
“Tf I don’t it’s a wonder. Aunt Adelaide had just such a funeral 
as you would have imagined her having. Let’s go somewhere 
where I can forget it.” 

They went over to Kelly’s. 

Now, that Audrey was there, or even returned from Philadel- 
phia, Roger had no idea. He was taking the air—in Charles 
Street. When he came opposite Kelly’s he paused, although 
he had not the slightest intention of crossing over and entering. 
He merely regarded the dimly lighted windows, while he con- 
sidered the case of Kelly—academically, he would have had 
you believe, and impartially. 

Time—four whole days of it—had softened his first estimate. 
He was thinking now that she was young and impulsive and very 
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much in need of counsel such as neither Audrey, nor any of her 
chosen intimates were apt to give her. 

“‘She doesn’t realize,” his thought ran on, ‘‘that Nikolai——”’ 

He would have gone on, but before he could resume a clock 
somewhere struck eleven and Audrey and Witherby emerged 
from the darkened doorway across the way. 

“T hope,” Roger was praying devoutly, “that she didn’t 
recognize me. She’d get the wrong idea, sure as fate.” 

As for that, Audrey, whose eyes were quick and sharp, had 
recognized him at once. And as for the idea she got it. 

“‘He scuttled off like a scared rabbit,’’ she assured her hus- 
band. ‘Oh! wouldn’t it be too perfectly thrilling for words if he 
fell in love with her?” 

Witherby glanced at her, his eyes aghast. “In love with her?” 
he echoed. And then, with masculine finality he added, ‘Look 
here, Audrey, I won’t have you match-making.” 

“Tt’s for his own good. He’s too smug and self-satisfied —”’ 

“Oh I say!” began Witherby loyally. 

“T don’t care what you say,” she assured him—gratuitously. 
“I feel like throwing a bomb at him sometimes.” ‘She paused, 
giggled and added, “‘ And Kelly is sort of a bomb!” 

To see Kelly again Roger would assuredly need no card. 
The next morning Audrey telephoned Kelly; at noon they 
lunched together. A man at an adjuining table wondered what sc 
amused them. After lunch they paused in the lobby beside the 
telephone booths and there Audrey called Roger at his office. 

“‘T must see you,” she told him. 

“T’ll be here until four,” he-assured her—it must, he thought, 
be something to do with her aunt’s death. 

“T’ll see you at quarter past four then——” . 

“But,” began Roger. ‘I——” 

* At Kelly’s—where we were the other night,” she finished. 

“T can’t—possibly,” protested Roger hastily. 

“Thanks, awfully — good- 
by,” said Audrey and hung up ae a 
at once. 

The telephone operator, sur- 
veying her as she searched for 
an elusive coin, made shrewd 
surmise. ‘‘Probably been 


ARY Roperts RINEHART once told me 
that she always gave everything she had <. demanded. “If I thought 


“Audrey will probably be here soon,” said Kelly, “gi . 
down.” 

Then she followed Nikolai, leaving Roger feeling absurdly self. 
conscious and uncomfortable. From the kitchen came the my. ’ 
mur of conversation. Ten minutes passed, twenty. He roge 
abruptly—he would wait no longer. He paused irresoly 
wishing to announce his intention to depart but unwilling to 
intrude in the ¢éte-d-téte. Kelly, however, had heard his chair 
go back. She appeared in the doorway, the light behind her 
catching the ends of her hair and haloing it. 

“Going?”’ she asked. 

“I’m afraid Mrs. Witherby must have forgotten me. If she ' 
should: come——”’ 

“Which way are you going?” she interrupted. 

Roger hesitated. Then: “Just for a walk,” he said, evasively, 

“Wait a minute and I’ll come too.” 

The suggestion left Roger too surprised for words, but she 
waited for none. And she was as good as her word. 

“‘T didn’t keep you long, did I?” she asked. 

Her glance invited his approval and in rough tweeds, with a 
boyish Eton collar—to say nothing of a new and very smart 
sailor—she looked like a girl of whom Roger might have conceiy- 
ably approved. But she destroyed the illusion at once by turning 
to Nikolai who, plainly sulky, had trailed in after. 

“Tf I’m not back at five,” she said, “start the kettle and make 
tea for anybody who comes in.” 

No snail ever withdrew into its shell as swiftly as Roger did 
into his. But she seemed not to notice. As they reached the 
street and a swirl of wind caused him to clutch his hat, she sniffed 
the air delightedly. 

“Spring is coming,” she announced. “TI can smell it—¢an't 
rou?” 

: The lovely voice she could use so effectively was a lure to 
relax and smile at her, but he 
ignored it. 

“Tt will probably snow again 
to-morrow,” he replied. 

Kelly laughed outright. “Are 
you always so matter of fact?” 


stringing some guy,” thought to the story she was working on. When she had _ soI’d turn back at once.” 
sh 


Nevertheless she didn’t. 


e. 

Now the law firm with which 
Roger was associated was both 
distinguished and _ dignified. 
No member of it, one can feel 
assured, saw clients in such 
places as Kelly’s. Roger was 
of two minds whether he 


- should go, but he went. As- 


cending the stairs, murky even 
with the brilliant sunshine 
splaying the street outside, he 
came to the door and paused 
to knock. 

Seconds passed before it 
opened, revealing Kelly, eyes 
wide, and beyond her, seated 
at a table, Nikolai—Nikolai 
the unsavory, Nikolai whom 
the police were watching. They 
were alone in the room. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kelly. 
“Tt’s Mister—” she seemed to 
search for his name. 

“Dighton,” supplied Roger. 

“T remember—now,” she as- 
sured him. “You were here 
with Mrs. Witherby. Come in. 
We're not open until five, but I 
think I can find a French pastry 
and give you a cup of tea.” 

“Please don’t bother,” re- 
plied Roger. “I’ve come to see 


Mrs. Witherby. She said she would meet ‘me here at quarter 


past four—on business.”’ 


“Oh—TI see!” Shesmiled. ‘Have youmet Nikolai?” 

“‘T have not had the pleasure,” admitted Roger, austerely. 

Nikolai smiled disagreeably, revealing strong white teeth, ran 
his unspeakable hands through his long black hair and rising to 
his good six feet two, wandered out toward the kitchen, as one 
who enjoys an unchallenged. freedom. 


finished it, she always found that she still had a 
lot of material in reserve. 

We do the same thing with CosMoPOLITAN; 
that 1s why this month’s issue 1s a bigger and 
better magazine than we've ever published before. 
We are forever trying to make this month’s 
magazine better than last month’s. We feel that 
no magazine is good enough for the American 
readers. 

In getting together this month’s Cosmo- 
POLITAN, we knew that we had the best stories 
and the best pictures obtainable. We wanted to 
do something more than that—something to over- 
shadow even last month’s CosMOPOLITAN. 

We wondered if it would be possible to crowd 
in just one more story. We tried, and did it. 
Even that wasn’t enough. After a general con- 
ference, we decided to enlarge the magazine and 
to put in two extra stories. It costs us thousands 
of dollars and tremendous work—but nothing is 
too good for AMERIcA’s GREATEST I.[AGAZINE. 


They turned a corner and she 
caught sight of the river, its 
blue whipped to whitecaps by 
the steady gale. 

“TI suppose that if I said 
that ’’—she made a pretty little 
gesture—‘was beautiful, you 
would say it was all H,O and 
hardly pure H.0 at that!” 

The never ceasing insidious- 
ness of her! In spite of him- 
self Roger smiled. 

“That’s better,” she com- 
mented. And then, as his eyes 
recanted, she put her gloved 
fingers on his arm impulsively 
as a child might have. 

“Please play a little,” she 
pleaded. Her voice broke ever 
so slightly and he would have 
sworn that there was a hint of 
tears in her eyes. “I’m just@ 
wee bit homesick to-day—per- 
haps because it’s spring. 

Now what could a man do 
with a girl like that? Roger 
didn’t know—though his alr 
cestors would have. They 
would have burned her. . Kelly 
was a witch. 

“But you can go home,” he 
suggested, lamely. 


The animation that, like sunlight on the water, gave her® 


much of her charm, vanished—yet left her still charming. 


So that was it! 


“Suppose,” she said, somberly, “that you should go away 
frotn home to become a great lawyer. Suppose everybody 
you were sure to be a great lawyer and you thought so to 
And suppose you were just a flat failure. Would you f 
going back home—even if you were homesick?” 
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Kelly's voice broke, and Roger realized then that she was under high tension. ‘Wha frightened you?” he asked. 


“Everybody thought J was to be a great singer,” she went 
on. “I came here for a year at the Conservatory until things 
should get settled abroad. After that—but what’s the use? 
There isn’t going to be any after that.” 

Ineptly enough he said, “‘ You aren’t going to sing?” 

“Not as I wanted to. ‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ perhaps”— 
she made a little grimace—‘‘and ‘The Palms’ in the church 
back home. But never Carmen or Madama Butterfly and all 
thethings I dreamed. Let’s not talk of it.” 

The little shrug she gave her trim shoulders discarded the 
subject. Yet his thought ran on. Whether she realized it or not 
he was playing a dangercus game. If Nikolai were arrested— 
which was always within the realms of possibility—Kelly would 
surely be involved. He wished it might be possible to make 
her realize this danger, but he felt at the same time that to her 
danger would always be but a challenge. 

In the end he ventured:. “Has it ever occurred to you that 
the police might arrest Nikolai?” 

Her eyes met his, candid as a clear brook running over 
bottoms of brown sand, yet full of mischievous imps. 

Why everybody knows that!” she retorted gaily. ‘That is 
what makes him so interesting.” 

Roger refused to be beguiled. 
volved?” he asked, pointedly. 

It's the dream of my young life,” she flashed back. “I 
aan think of nothing more perfectly thrilling.” 

family?” he persisted. “Would they —” 

,, Of course they’d throw fits,” she confessed calmly. 
ls always do—that’s their chief excuse for existence.” 
In her voice there was a shade of bitterness that he missed. 
— no reply, and they walked a way in silence, and then, 

mith a swift side-glance at him, she played the subtlest card the 
eminine hand holds, 


“Would you care to be in- 


“Fam- 


“Tell me about yourself and your work,” she commanded. 

The sun had set. The blue dusk deepened, the lights along 
the bridges sent shafts of quivering gold into the river’s bosom. 
The smartly dressed children on roller-skates were gathered in 
by their nurses and, protesting as volubly as their less aristo- 
cratic little brothers and sisters do, were none the less firmly 
conveyed home. Finally a clock struck and Kelly, voicing her 
surprise that it was six and not five, said she must run. 

“Thank you for everything,” she said very sweetly, when 
they paused at the foot of the stairs that led to her domain. 
“You'll come to see me some day’soon, won’t you?” 

“It is good of you to ask me,” replied Roger, instinctively 
rather than consciously evasive. 

Later he remembered Audrey and telephoned her. 

“Oh! it’s you, Roger!” came her voice. ‘‘So sorry—but I 
couldn’t get down there after all.” 

Roger swallowed. ‘Do you want to come to the office 
to-morrow?” 

é “Oh, it’s all right now—it settled itself,” Audrey assured 
im. 

Roger hesitated then. 
first place?”’ 

“Do you think I’m lying to you?”’ she d:manded, sweetly. 

He did think just that, but he didn’t dare tell her so. But 
2‘ter he had hung up he stood there with hands thrust in his 
pockets and his brows puckered. 

“What,” he was thinking, “was her little game anyway?” 

In the end he gave it up. One simply couldn’t fathom 
Audrey. Naturally he was not privy to the telephone con- 
ar she was at that very instant carrying on with 

elly. 

“Did you have the stage all set?” she demanded. “And 
did he look horrified?” (Continued on page 115) 
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By 
Louis Joseph Vance 


A story of Adventure, 
Love and Intrigue in the 


Underworld of Two Continents 


Illustrations by Pruett Carter 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR: 


MICHAEL LANYARD, alias “the Lone Wolf,” once a notorious 

criminal but now a member of the British Secret Service, meets, 
under romantic circumstances, Madame Eve de Montalais, widow of a 
French officer. He rescues her and’ her family from an attempted 
robbery by her new chauffeur, Dupont, who is later recognized as an 
apache, son of the notorious criminal Popinot. Lanyard is wounded 
and is nursed at the de Montalais chateau. 

An automobile party, seeking shelter from a storm, visit the chateau; 
the strange visitors make themselves known as Whitaker Monk and 
Phinuit, Americans, and the Comte and Comtesse de Lorgnes. Some 
time later the famous de Montalais jewels mysteriously vanish. Lan- 
yard, realizing that he would be suspected, reveals his identity to Eve, 
who epee confidence in him. He pledges himself to recover her 
jewels. 

On the way to Paris he encounters Dupont, who is trailing the Comte 
de Lorgnes; the Comte is later found murdered in his berth. 

A tour of the all-night restaurants in Paris reveals that the Comtesse 
is really Liane de Lorme, a notorious beauty of the underworld. 
Lanyard follows her to her home, where he arrives just in time to save 
her from an attack by Dupont. In gratitude, Liane offers to put him 
on the trail of the missing gems. 

Assuming the réle of Liane’s brother, Lanyard is conveyed by motor 
to Cherbourg, where he and Liane board the yacht Sybarite. There 
he finds Monk and Phinuit, under Liane’s orders and apparently in 
possession of the jewels. He learns from them that the yacht is being 
employed for smuggling purposes. 

On the seventh night of the voyage Liane tells Lanyard that she 
loves him, but he believes that her declaration is but pretense. As she 
leaves him to go below, she catches a glimpse of a figure who she believes 
is ei (Popinot); with a cry of terror she falls into a faint. 
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THE CIGARETTE 


ANYARD found himself exchanging looks of mystification 
with Collison, and heard his own voice make the flat 
statement, “But there is nobody. . . .” Collison mut: 
tered words which he took to be: “ No, and never was. 

“But you must have seen him from the bridge,” Lanyard 
insisted blankly, “‘if . . .” ‘ 
“T looked around as soon as I heard her call out,” Collison 
replied; “but I didn’t see anybody, only mademoiselle here- 
and you, of course, with that match.” : ‘ 
“Please help me up,” Liane Delorme asked in a faint voice 
Collison lent a hand. In the support and shelter of Lanyard’s 
arm the woman’s body quivered like that of a frightened child 
“TI must go to my stateroom,” she sighed uncertainly. “But 
Iam afraid .. .” 
“Do not be. Remember Mr. Collison and I . . . Besides, 
you know, there was nobody . . .” oe 
The assertion seemed to exasperate her; her voice discovered 
new strength and violence. see 4 
“But I am telling you I saw . .., that assassin! ”—she shud- 
dered again—“standing there, in the shadow, glaring at me # 
if I had surprised him and he did not know what next to do. z 
think he must have been spying down through the skylight 
it was the glow from it showed me his red, dirty face ofa in 
“You came aft on the port side, didn’t you?” Lanya 
quired of the second mate. 
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A final pistol- 
thot sounded, and 

the burly figure 
revolved slowly on a heel, 
tottered and plunged headlong. 


Collison nodded. 
what was up!” 

“It is easy not to see what one is not looking for,’’ Lanyard 
mused, staring forward a'ong the starboard side. ‘If a man had 
dropped flat and squirmed along until in the shelter of the engine- 
tom ventilators, he could have run forward—bending low, you 
‘now—without your seeing him.” 

“But you were standing here, to starboard —!” 

_ “T tell you, that match was blinding me,” Lanyard affirmed 
itably. “Besides, I wasn’t looking—except at my sister— 
Wondering what was the matter.” 

on started. ‘Excuse me,” he said, reminded—“if 
ge s all right, T ought to get back to the bridge.” 
is Man Ne below,” Liane begged. “I must speak with Cap- 

Monk and Phinuit were taking their ease plus nightcaps in the 
po be sitting-room. A knock brought a prompt invitation 
pH in! _Lanyard thrust the door open and curtly ad- 
The Monk: “Mademciselle Delorme wishes to see you.” 
oat eloquent eyebrows indicated surprise and resignation, and 
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Monk got up and inserted himself 
into his white iinen tunic. Phinuit, 
more sensitive to the accent of 
something amiss, hurried out in un- 
ceremonious shirt-sleeves. ‘‘What’s up?” 
he demanded, looking from Lanyard’s grave 
face to Liane’s face of pallor and distress. 
Lanyard informed him in a few words. 

“Impossible!” Phinuit commenced. 

“Nonsense,” Monk added, speaking directly to 
Liane. ‘‘ You imagined it all.” 

She had recovered much of her composure, 
enough to enable her to shrug her disdain of such 
stupidity. 

“T tell you only what my two eyes saw.” 

‘To be sure,” Monk agreed with a specious air of being wide 
open to conviction. “What became of him, then?” 

“You ask me that, knowing that in stress of terror I fainted 

The eyebrows achieved an effect of studied weariness. “And 
you saw nobody, monsieur? And Collison didn’t, either?” 

Lanyard shook his head to each question. “‘Still, it is pos- 
sible——” 

Monk cut him short impatiently. ‘All gammon—all in her 
eye! No man bigger than a cockroach could have smuggled 
himself aboard this yacht without my being told. I know my 
ship. I know my men, I know what I’m talking about.” 

“Presently,” Liane prophesied darkly, “you may be talking 
about nothing.” 

At a loss, Monk muttered: “Don’t get you. . .” 

“When you find yourself, some fine morning, with your throat 
cut in your sleep, like poor de Lorgnes—or garroted, as I might 
have been.” 

“T’m not going to lose any sleep . . .”” Monk began. 

“Lose none before you have the vezsel searched,” Liane 


%, 
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pleaded, with a change of tone. ‘‘ You know. messieurs, I am 
not a woman given to hallucinations. I saw. ... And I tell 
you, while that assassin is at liberty aboard this yacht, not one 
of our lives is worth a sou—no, not one!” 

“‘Oh, you shall have your search.” Monk gave in as one who 
indulges a childish whim. “But I can tell you now what we'll 
find—or won’t.” 

“Then Heaven help us all!” Liane went swiftly to the door 
of her room, but there hesitated, looking back in appeal to 
Lanyard. “I am afraid .. .” 

**Let me have a look round first.” 

And when Lanyard had satisfied himself there was nobody 
concealed in any room of Liane’s suite, and had been rewarded 
with a glance of gratitude, “I shall lock myself in, of course,” 
the woman said from the threshold. “And I have my pistol, 
too.” 

“But I assure you,’ Monk commented in heavy sarcasm, 


‘‘our intentions are those of honorable men.” , 
x0) 


Leaden-eyed and flushed of countenance, the author of that low mutter in the dark lo ked up and mumbled 
the customary greeting, “Morning, Monseer De orme.” 


The door slammed, and the sound of the key turning in the 
lock followed. Monk trained the eyebrows into an aspect of 
long-suffering patience. 

‘““A glass too much . . . Seein’ things!” 

“No,” Lanyard voiced shortly his belief, ‘“‘you are wrong. 
Liane saw something.” 

‘Nobody questions that,” Phinuit yawned. ‘What one does 
question is whether she saw a man or a figment of her imagina- 
tion—some effect of the shadows that momentarily suggeste 
a man.” 

‘Shadows do play queer tricks at night, at sea,” Monk agreed. 
“T remember once——”’ 

“Then let us look the ground over and see if we can make that 
explanation acceptable to our own intelligences,” Lanyard cut in. 

“No harm in that.” 

Phinuit fetched a pocket flash-lamp, and the three reconnol 
tered exhaustively the spot where the apparition had manifested 
itself to the woman. By no strain of credulity could one fancy 
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anybody standing there. On the other hand, when 
posed himself in the shadow between the 
mouth of the companionway and the skylight, it had to be ad- 
mitted that the glow from either side provided fairly good cover 
for one who might wish to linger there, observing and unob- 


em, I don’t believe she saw anybody,” Monk persisted; 
“a phantom Popinot, if anything! ek 

“But wait. What is it we have here? ey 

Lanyard, scrutinizing the deck with the flashlamp, stooped, 
picked up something, and offered it on an outspread palm upon 
which he trained the clear electric beam. 

“Cigarette stub?” Monk said, and sniffed. “That’s a famous 

mt A cigarette manufactured by the French Régie.” 

“And well stepped on, too,” Phinuit observed. “Well, what 

it?” 

ew he that uses this part of the deck would be apt to insult 
his palate with such a cigarette? No one of us—hardly any one 
of the officers or stewards.” 


“Some deck-hand might have sneaked aft for a look-see, ex- - 


ting to find the quarterdeck deserted at this hour.” 


“Eyen ordinary seamen avoid, when they can, what the Régie . 


sells under the name of tobacco. Nor is it likely such a one 


would risk the consequences of defying Captain Monk’s cele-. 


brated discipline.” 
“Then you believe it was Popinot, too? 
“I believe you would do well to make the search 
you have promised thorough and immediate.” 
“Plenty of time,” Monk replied wearily. “I'll 
turn this old tub inside out, if you insist, in the 


“But why, monsieur, do you remain so obsti- 
nately incredulous?” 

“Well!” Monk drawled, “I’ve known the 
pretty lady a number of years, and if you 
ask me, she’s quite up to playing little games 
all her own.” 
“Pretending, you mean—for private 
ends? ” 

The eyebrows offered a gesture urbane and 
sceptical. ‘‘Just so, monsieur!” 

Whether or not sleep brought Monk better 
counsel, the morning’s ransacking of the ves- 
sel and the examination of her crew proved 
more painstaking than Lanyard had ex- 
pected. And the upshot was precisely as 
Monk had foretold, precisely negative. He 
reported drily to this effect at an informal 
conference in his quarters after luncheon. 
He himself had supervised the entire search 
and had made a good part of it in person, 
he said. No nook or cranny of the yacht 
had been overlooked. 

“I trust mademoiselle is satis- 
fied,” he concluded with a mock- 
ingly civil movement of eyebrows 


toward Liane. 


Her reply was the slightest of 
shrugs executed by perfect shoulders 
beneath a gown of cynical trans- 
parency. Lanyard was 
aware that the violet eyes, 
large with apprehension, 
flashed transiently his 
way, as if in hope that he 
might submit some help. 
ful suggestion or objec- 
tion. But he had neither 
tooffer. If the manner 
in which the search had 
been conducted were 
open to criticism, that 
would have to be made 
by a mind better in- 
formed than his in respect 
of things maritime. 

He heard Phinuit’s 
voice utter, “Barring, of 
Course, the poss'bility of 
connivance on the part 
of officers or crew.” 


**As long as I'm master of this vessel, I'll sail her according to 


the counsels of my own discretion.” 


“Don’t be an ass!” Monk snapped. 

“Don’t be unreasonable: I am simply as God made me.” 

“Well, it was a nasty job of work.” é 

“Now, listen.” Phinuit rose to leave, as one considering the 
conference at anend. “If you persist in picking on me, skipper, 
I'll ravish you of those magnificent eyebrows with a safety-razor 
sometime when you're asleep, and leave you as dumb as an 
Italian peddler who’s lost both arms.” 

Liane followed him out in silence, but her carriage was that of 
a queen of tragedy. Lanyard got up in turn, and to his amaze- 
ment found the eyebrows signaling confidentially to him. 

“What the devil!” he exclaimed, in an open stare. 

Immediately the eyebrows became conciliatory. 

“Well, monsieur, and what is your opinion?” 

“Why, to me it would seem there might be something in the 
suggestion of Monsieur Phinuit.” 

“Ridiculous!” Monk dismissed it finally. “Do you know, 
I- rather fancy my own. . . . Liane’s up to something,” he 
added, explanatory; and then, as Lanyard said nothing, “You 
haven’t told me yet what she was talking to you about last night 
just before her—alleged fright.” 

‘Lanyard contrived a successful offensive with his own eyebrows. 

“Oh?” he said, “haven’t I?” and walked out. 

Here was a new angle to consider. Monk’s attitude hinted 
at a possible rift in the entente cordiale of the conspirators. Why 

else should he mistrust Liane’s sincerity in asserting 
that she had seen Popinot? Aside from the question 
of what he imagined she could possibly gain by mak- 
ing a scene out of nothing—a riddle unreadable—one 
wondered consumedly what had happened to render 
Monk suspicious of her good faith. 

The explanation, when it was finally revealed to 
Lanyard by the most trivial of incidents, made his 
blindness seem laughable. 

For three more days the life of the ship followed 
in unruffled tranquillity its ordered course. Liane 
Delorme made no secret of her unabated timidity, 
yet suffered it with such fortitude as could not fail 

to win admiration. If she was a bit more sub- 

dued, a trifle less high-spirited than was her habit, 

if she refused positively to sit with her back to 

any door or to retire for the night until her state- 

room had been examined, if (as Lanyard sus- 

pected) she was never unarmed for a moment of 
the day or night, she permitted no signs of 
mental strain to mar the serenity of her 
countenance or betray the studied gracious- 
ness of her gestures. 

Toward Lanyard she bore herself pre- 
cisely as though nothing had happened 
to disturb the even adjustment of their 
personal relations; or, perhaps, as if she 
considered everything had happened, so 
that their rapport had become absolute; 
at all events, with a pleasing absence 
of embarrassment. He really couldn’t 
make her out. - i 

But he never for an instant 
imagined she was meekly accept- 
ing defeat at his hands instead of 
biding her time to resume the 
attack from a new quarter. So 

he wasn’t at all surprised 
when, one evening, quite 
early after dinner, she 
contrived another (éte-d- 
téte, and with good con- 
versational _generalship 
led their talk presently 
into a channel of amiable 
personalities. 

have you been 
thinking about what I 
said, my friend—three 
nights ago?” 

“But inevitably, 
Liane.” 

“You have not forgot- 
ten my stupidity, then?” 

“T have forgotten 
nothing.” 

She made a pretty 
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A moment later the lights came on, and Lanyard went below. 


mouth of doubt. ‘“‘Would it not have been more kind to 
forget?” 

“Such compliments are not easily forgotten.” 

“You are sure, quite sure it was a compliment?” 

““No-o; by no means sure. Still, Iam a man, and I am giving 
you the full benefit of every doubt.” 

She laughed, not ill-pleased. ‘But what a man! how blessed 
of the gods to be able to laugh at yourself as well as at me.” 

“Undeceive yourself; I could never laugh at you, Liane. Even 
if one did not believe you to be a great natural comédienne at 
will, one would always wonder what your purpose was. O yes! 
with deep respect one would wonder about that.” 

‘“‘And you have been wondering these last three days? Well, 
tell me what you think my purpose was in abandoning all maid- 
enly reserve and throwing myself at your head.” 

“Why,” said Lanyard with a look of childlike candor, “you 
might, you know, have been uncontrollably swayed by some 
passionate impulse of the heart.” 

“But otherwise?—” she asked, hugely amused. 

“Oh, if you had a low motive in trying to make a fool of 
me, you know too well how to hide your motive from such a 
fool.” 

In a fugitive seizure of thoughtfulness the violet eyes lost all 
their impishness. She sighed, the bright head drooped a little 
toward the gleaming bosom, a hand stole out to rest lightly 
unon his once again. 

5? 


His bewildered gaze discoversd 


“It was not acting, Michael—I tell you that frankly—at least, 
not all acting.” 

““Meaning, I take it, you know love too well to make it art- 
lessly.”” 

“Dm afraid so, my dear,’ said Liane Delorme with another 
sigh. ‘You know, I am afraid of you. You see everything $0 
Clearly . 

“It’s a vast pity. I wish I could outgrow it. One misses 
so many amusing emotions when one sees too clearly.” 

During another brief pause, Lanyard saw Monk come on deck, 
pause, and search them out in the chairs they occupied near the 
taffrail, much as on that other historic night. Not that he ex 
perienced any difficulty in locating them; for this time the deck- 
lights were burning clearly. Nevertheless, Captain Monk con 
fessed emotion at sight of those two in a very perceptible start, 
and Lanyard saw the eyebrows tremendously agitated as theit 
manipulator moved aft. : 

Unconscious of alf this, Liane ended her pensive moment by 
leaning toward Lanyard, and making demoralizing eyes, wale 
the hand left his and stole with a caressing gesture up his forearm. 

“Ts love, then, distasteful to you unless it be truly artless, 
Michael?” 

“There’s so much to be said about that, Liane,” he evaded. 
Monk was standing over them, a towering figure in white Wi 
the most forbidding eyebrows Lanyard had ever seen. 

“Might one suggest,” he did suggest in iced accents, “that 
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liane Delorme, drawn up rigidly against the starboard partition near her stateroom door. 


the quarter-deck is a fairly conspicuous place for this exhibition 
of family affection?” 

Liane Delorme turned up an inquiring look, tinged slightly 
with an impatience which all at once proved too much for her. 
“Oh, go to the devil!” she snapped in that harsh voice of the 
sidewalks which she was able to use and discard at will. 

For a moment Monk made no reply; and Lanyard remarked 
acurious quivering of that excessively tall, excessively attenuated 

y, a real trembling, and suddenly understood that the absurd 
creature was being racked by jealousy, by an enormous passion 
of jealousy. quite beyond his control, that shook him very much 
4 a cat might shake a mouse. 

It was too funny to be laughable, it was comic in a way to make 
one want to weep. So that Lanyard, who refused to weep in 
public, could merely gape in speechless and transfixed rapture. 
And perhaps this was fortunate; otherwise Monk must have seen 
that his idiotic secret was out, the sport of ribald mirth, and the 
situation would have been precipitated with a vengeance and an 
a impossible to predict. As it was, absorbed in his inner 
silted * Monk was insensible to the peril that threatened his 
it but precious dignity, which he proceeded to parade, as 
Reed underlining it with the eyebrows, to lend stress to his 
“a long as this entertaining fiction of brother-and-sister is 
bs ught worth while,” Monk said with infuriated condescension, 

t be judicious not to indulge in inconsistent and un- 


seemly demonstrations within view of my officers and men. 
Suppose we . . .”..He choked a little. “In short, I came to 
find and invite yowto a little conference in my rooms, with Mr. 
Phinuit.” 

“Conference?” Liane inquired coolly, without stirring. “I 
know nothing of this conference.” 

“Mr. Phinuit and I are agreed that Monsieur Lanyard is 
entitled to know more about our intentions while he has time 
to weigh them carefully. We have only four more days at 

Unable longer to contain himself, Lanyard left his chair with 
alacrity. ‘But this is so delightful! You’ve no idea, really, 
monsieur, how I have looked forward to this moment!” And 
to Liane: “‘Do come, and see how I take it, this revelation of 
my preordained fate. It will be, I trust sincerely, like a man!” 

With momentary hesitation, and in a temper precluding any 
sympathy with his humor, the woman rose and in silence fol-. 
lowed with him that long-legged figure whose stalk held so much 
dramatic significance as he led to the companionway. 

After that it was refreshing to find unromantic Mr. Phinuit 
lounging beside the captain’s desk with crossed feet overhanging 
one corner of it and mind intent on the prosaic business of paring 
his finger-nails. Lanyard nodded to him with great good temper 
and—while Phinuit lowered his feet and put away his penknife— 
considerately placed a chair for Liane in the position in which she 
preferred to sit, with her face turned a little from the a 
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Nor would his appreciation of the formality which seemed de- 
manded by Monk’s solemn manner, permit him to sit before the 
captain had taken his own chair behind the desk. 

Then, however, he discovered the engaging spontaneity of 
a schoolboy at a pantomime, and drawing up a chair sat on the 
edge of it and addressed himself with unaffected eagerness to 
the most portentous eyebrows in captivity. 

“Now,” he announced, with a little bow, “for what, one 
imagines, Mr. Phinuit would term the Elaborate Idea!” 


XXIV 
HISTORIC REPETITION 


PHINUIT grinned, then smothered a little yawn. Liane Delorme 
gave a small, disdainful movement of shoulders, and posed 
herself becomingly, crossing her knees, resting an elbow on the 
arm of her chair and inclining her cheek upon two fingers of a 
jeweled hand. Thus she sat somewhat turned from Monk and 
Phinuit, but facing Lanyard, to whom her grave but friendly 
eyes gave undivided heed, for all the world as if there were no 
others present: she seemed to wait to hear him speak again rather 
than to care in the least about what Monk would find to say. 

Captain Monk filled in that slight pause with an impressive 
arrangement of eyebrows. Then, fixing his gaze, not upon Lan- 
yard, but upon the point of a pencil with which his incredibly 
thin fingers traced elaborate but empty designs upon the blotter, 
he opened his lips, h’mmed in warning that he was about to speak, 
and seemed tremendously upset to find that Liane was inconsid- 
erately forestalling him. 

Her voice was at its most musical pitch, rather low for her, 
fluting, infinitely disarming and seductive. : ‘ 

“Let me say to you, mon ami, that—naturally I know what 
is coming—I disapprove absolutely of this method of treating 
with you.” 

“But it is such an honor to be considered important enough 
to be treated with at all!” 

“You have the true gift for sarcasm: a pity to waste it on an 
audience two-thirds incapable of appreciation.” 

“Oh, you’re wrong!” Phinuit declared earnestly. 
appreciative, I think the dear man’s immense.” 

“Might I suggest’”—the unctuous tones of Captain Monk 
issued from under mildly wounded eyebrows—“‘if any one of us 
were unappreciative of Monsieur Lanyard’s undoubted talents, 
he would not be with us to-night?’”’ 

“You might suggest it,’ Phinuit assented, “‘but that wouldn’t 
make it so. It is to mademoiselle’s appreciation that you and 
I owe this treat, and you know it. Now quit cocking those 
automatic eyebrows at me; you’ve been doing that ever since we 
met, and they haven’t gone off yet, not once!” 

Irrepressible, Liane’s laughter pealed, and though he couldn’t 
help smiling, Lanyard hastened to offer up himself on the altar 
of peace. 

“ But—messicurs—you interest me so much. Won't you tell 
me quickly what possible value my poor talents can have found 
in your sight?” 

“You tell him, Monk,” Phinuit said irreverently, “I’m n 
tale-bearer.” 

Monk elevated his eyebrows above recognition of the im- 
pertinence, and offered Lanyard a bow of formidable courtesy. 

“They are such, monsieur,’’ he said with that deliberation 
which becomes a diplomatic personage, “‘your talents are such 
that you can, if you will, become invaluable to us.” 

Phinuit chuckled outright at Lanyard’s look of polite obtuse- 
ness. 

“Never sail a straight course—can you, skipper?—when you 
can get there by tacking! Here! I’m a plain-§poken guy, let 
me act as interpreter. Mr. Lanyard, this giddy association of 
malefactors here present has the honor to invite you to become 
a full-fledged, working member and stockholder of equal interest 
with the rest of us, participating in all benefits of the organiza- 
tion, including police protection. And as an added inducement, 

~ we’re willing to waive initiation fee and dues. Do I make myself 
clear?” 

“Perfectly!” 

“Tt’s like this: I’ve told you how we came together, the five 
of us, inclu. .ng Jules and Monsieur le Comte de Lorgnes. Now 
we expect this venture, our first, to pan out handsomely. There’ll 
be a juicy melon cut when we get to New York. There’s a lot 
more—I think you understand—than the Montalais plunder to 
Whack up on. We'll make the average get-rich-quick scheme 


“I'm 


* look like playing store in the backyard with two pins the top 


Alias the Lone Wolf 


price for anything on the shelves. And there isn’t any sane. 
reason why we need stop at that. In fact, we don’t mean . 
The Sybarite will make more voyages, and if anything should 
happen to prevent it, there are other means of making the U. § 
Customs look foolish. Each of us contributes valuable and 
essential services, mademoiselle, the skipper, my kid-brother 
even I—and I pull a strong oar with the New York Police De. 
partment into the bargain. But there’s a vacancy in our ranks 
the opening left by the death of de Lorgnes, an opening that 
nobody could hope to fill so well as you. So we put it up to you 
squarely: If you'll sign on and work with us, we’ll turn over to 
you a round fifth share of the profits of this voyage as well as 
everything that comes after. That’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 

“But more than fair, monsieur.” 

“Well, it’s true you’ve done nothing to earn a fifth interest jn 
the first division of profits. . . .” 

“Then, too, I am here, quite helpless in your hands.” 

“Oh, we don’t look at’it that way——”’ 

“Which,” Liane sweetly interrupted, “‘is the one rational 
gesture you have yet offered in this conference, Monsieur 
Phinuit.” 

‘SMeaning, I suppose, Mr. Lanyard is far from being what he 
says, helpless in our hands.” 

“Nor ever will be, my poor friend, while he breathes and 
thinks!” 

“But, Liane!” Lanyard deprecated, modestly casting down 
his eyes, ‘‘you overwhelm me.” 

“T don’t believe you,” Liane retorted coolly. 

For some moments Lanyard continued to stare reflectively at 
his feet. Nothing whatever of his thought was to be gathered 
from his countenance, though eyes more shrewd to read. than 
those of Phinuit or Monk were watching it intently. 

“Well, Mr. Lanyard, what do you say?” 

Lanyard lifted his meditative gaze to the face of Phinuit. 
“But surely there is more . . .” he suggested in a puzzled way, 

“More what?” 

“T find something lacking . .. You have shown me only 
one side of the coin. What is the reverse? I appreciate the 
honor you do me, I-comprehend fully the strong inducements 
Iam offered. But you have neglected—an odd oversight on the 
part of the plain-spoken man you profess to be—you have for- 
gotten to name the penalty which would attach to a possible 
refusal.” 

“T guess it’s safe to leave that to your imagination,” 

“There would be a penalty, however?” 

“Weill, naturally, if you’re not with us, you’re against us. 
And to take that stand would oblige us, as a simple matter of 
self-preservation, to protect ourselves with every means at our 
command.” 

“Means which,” Lanyard murmured, “you prefer not toname.” 

“Well, one doesn’t like to be crude.” 

“T have my answer, monsieur—and many thanks. The 
parallel is complete.” 

With a dim smile playing in his eyes and twitching at the 
corners of his lips, Lanyard leaned back and studied the deck 
beams. Liane Delorme sat up with a movement of sharp 
uneasiness. 

“‘Of what, my friend, are you thinking?” 

“T am marveling at something everyone knows—that history 
does repeat itself.” 

The woman made a sudden hissing sound, of breath drawn 
shortly between closed teeth. ‘I hope not!”’ she sighed. 

Lanyard opened his eyes wide at her. “‘ You hope not, Liane?” 

“TI hope this time history will not altogether repeat itself. 
You see, my friend, I think I know what is in your mind, mem- 
ories of old times. . . .” 

“True: I am thinking of those days when the Pack hunted 
the Lone Wolf in Paris, ran him to earth at last, and made him 
much the same offer as you have made to-night. . . - 
Pack, you should know, messieurs, was the name assumed by 
an association of Parisian criminals, ambitious like you, who 
grown envious of the Lone Wolf’s success, and wished to pet 
suade him to run with them.” : 

“And what happened?” Phinuit inquired. 

“Why, it so happened that they chose the time when I had 
made up my mind to be good for the rest of my days. It was all 
most unfortunate.” 

“What answer did you give them, then?” 
_ By memory serves, I told them they could all go plumb to 

ell.” 

“So I hope history will not repeat, this time,” Liane inter- 
jected. sa (Continued on page 121) 
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Your Vanity? 


Photographic illustrations by 


Lejaren A. Hiller 


If you are like most of us—says 
Fred C. Kelly—you have the 
‘“‘drum-major’’ impulse to make 


people look at you. Have you 


ever thought how you do it? 


EARLY every boy has at some time been ambitious 
to grow up and become a drum-major. Who hasn’t 
yearned to march at the head of parades in gay trap- 
pings, with bands playing and everybody looking at 

him? Many men—and women—have never recovered from this 
drum-major impulse. An astonishingly large number of us are 
drum-majors at heart, always ready to stand in the center ‘of a 
group photograph, or, at any rate, glad to be pointed out in a 
crowd. Think of the absurd clothes we wear, the fashions we 
follow, the weird whiskers we raise, and the needlessly big houses 
we build—all because of our desire to make people /ook!/ 

In other words, we humans are really ridiculous creatures. 
Our vanities make us funny, but they also make us take ourselves 
so seriously that we don’t always see how funny we are. I am 
convinced that our craving for superiority, our constant search 
for a chance to strut, plays a more important part in human 
aflairs than people generally appreciate. Indeed, it sometimes 
appears to be nip and tuck between vanity and the instinct for 
self-preservation. All our daily doings are surprisingly mixed 
up with our personal vanities. 

You and I have our vanities, and we know we have them. 
But we don’t always realize just what and why they are. So it 
seems to me that it might be a good idea to sit down and mull 
over this whole vanity proposition, with a view to making it 
Possible to see ourselves somewhat as others see us. Many little 
Vanities are so common, or so involved, that we do not recognize 
them as such. Why can’t we have a frank discussion and a 
general swapping of symptoms that appear in each other? I 

eve that a better understanding of the everyday phases of 


_ oar show-off instincts will help to explain many little questions 


that have been mysteries in our social, financial, political, busi- 
ness and domestic relations. 
This article, then, is going to be entire bout you and me. 
aybe we have been making utter assés of ourselves without 
‘ver pausing to think about it. 
€ must not be too easily fooled by minor characteristics of 


people we meet. Not 
every person is as modest 
as he appears to be. I 
recall a man who rarely 
has much to say, and 
most people imagine that 
he is a shrinking violet. 
But he is quiet because he usually feels himself above the crowd 
and doesn’t wish to waste his conversation. 

One man may be vain about having clothes that are costly 
and showy; another may purposely wear garments that are down- 
right shabby. And perhaps the shabby man is the more vain of 
the two. He thinks he is a person of such great consequence 
that he can dress any way he sees fit—that his mussy-looking 
clothes are merely, as the saying is, a small mortgage on a large 
estate. 

A portrait painter friend of mine tells me, that while a man 
may not object to being portrayed in his old clothes, he is disap- 
pointed if his head isn’t at an angle that makes him look rather 
smart and shrewd. 

And this is also often true: There are men who would actually 
wear diamond rings if it weren’t that they are ashamed of hav- 
ing such a vanity known. A man who really craves a ring may 
never buy one—because that would be too frank an admission 
of his weakness. But if he receives one as a gift he will publicly. 
wear it. 

I happen to know two playwrights who also may serve as 
examples. On an opening night, one of these may invariably be 
seen in the theater lobby all gigged up like a society dowager, so 
that everybody is sure to notice him and inquire who he is. The 
other always looks as conservative as the average church sexton, 
and would not be noticed in a crowd no matter how small the 
crowd might be—but he likes to take a seat in the audience un- 
recognized and listen to the comments people make on his play. 
He is just as much thrilled over admiration bestowed on his work 
as the other man is over the attention directed =t his — self. 
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What Is Your Vanity? 


People who pay the extra price for a box seat do not do so to see 
better. but to be seen better. - 


There is a certain member of a very important committee of 
the national House of Representatives whose vanity takes the 
form of a mania for being in the center of group photographs 
and being generally too much in evidence at every opportunity. 
Yet in regard to his abilities he is fairly modest. That his men- 
tality is of a low order and that he is a hopeless vulgarian, he 
might, in strict confidence, be willing to admit. 

A boy wearing his first pair of long trousers or a man wheeling 
twins is self-conscious not because of his modesty, but owing to 
his vanity. He thinks everybody is staring at him, even though, 
as a matter of fact, the chances are that nobody has given him 
a second thought. 

The woman who runs to a doctor for every trivial ill is likely 
to be a vain woman—thinking that every little hangnail that 
goes awry on her is a matter of great moment. 

Here is another example of a quiet, modest-appearing person 
who is, nevertheless, inordinately vain: Old Bill Horner ran a 
small feed store in our town, and was as retiring and inoffensive 
a chap as one could imagine. I don’t suppose he ever did any- 
thing Wrong in his life. He didn’t have enough animation or 
imagination to carry out much wrong-doing. Yet, every time 
there was a revival in town, he used to get up and boast about 
his past sins. There are a surprisingly large number of persons 
in all walks of life who secretly would love to brag about their 
wickedness. Nine men out of ten want people to believe that 
they were full of mischievous pranks when they went to school, 
and I am well acquainted with a woman who grew infuriated 
once upon a time, when she learned that another woman had 
referred to her as “a dear, good woman.” She wished it to be 
understood that she is not without a reasonable amount of 
deviltry in her make-up. We are all a little like that. It is our 
way of strutting as drum-majors. ‘Se 

Even so simple a matter as going to the theater may reveal 
to us how much our daily motives are based on vanity. Do we 
sit in the balcony, which we secretly regard as plenty good enough, 
or do we buy an orchestra seat, for fear somebody we know might 


see us in the balcony and think we couldn’t afforg 
the orchestra? Or do we prefer a box seat? It is of 
scant consequence whether anybody in a theater box 
can see the stage or not, because that is not the pur- 
pose of a box. People who pay the extra price neces- 
sary for a box seat do so not to see but to be seen, 
They get part of their money’s worth from the satis- 
faction of feeling superior to those in the cheaper 
seats—even though the cheaper seats are more com- 
fortable. If a totally unknown man sits in a box, he 
hopes that the rest of the audience is wondering if he 

isn’t perhaps an ambassador. - 
Does your wife wear.much jewelry? If so did you 
ever think of this: Most wearing of jewelry by women 
is due not only to vanity but to one of the worst of 
motives—the desire to make other women envious, 
therefore more or less discontented, and, consequently, 
unhappy. Not every individual woman who 
wears jewelry has this in mind, of course, but 
the fact remains that the main purpose of 
jewelry is to excite envy. A dia- 
mond ring on a woman is a trophy. 
It is worn to show her prowess just 
as surely as a row of scalps was 
intended to exhibit the prowess of 
an Indian warrior. A costly ring 
or pendant indicates that the 
woman wearing it is in some way 
associated with money—with buy- 
ing power. Either she 
was born to money—“to 
the menu born,” as 0. 
Henry used to say—or 
else she exerted her femi- 
nine charm and attracted 
a mate with enough 
tmmoney to buy her un- 
necessary adornments. 
Therefore, she may feel 
superior to those women who have 
not the purchasing power to wear a 
ring containing a diamond as large 

or as costly as hers. 

Almost any woman wearing many 
jewels is certain to insist that she 


wears them solely because of their , 


beauty. But that is only an alibi. If beauty were the only 
reason, she could buy synthetic gems for only a fraction of 
the cost of the genuine article. 

“Ah,” I heard a woman retort to this argument, “but I 
don’t want that which isn’t genuine. I want the rea/—the article 
that is what it pretends to be.” 

That sounds all right, but let’s see if it is true. Suppose that 
scientists were able to manufacture artificial diamonds vastly 
more sparkling and more beautiful than any ever taken from 
the mines. But suppose, also, that the cost of manufacture 
was so high that a synthetic gem cost about eight times as much 
as the best grade of natural diamonds. I leave it to any 
logically-minded person to guess what would happen. 

I know a man who had lived all his life in a small humble 
home which was adequate for his needs, but recently he built a 
house of sixty-one rooms. Such a large house is, of course, a 
nuisance to him, but his reason is to make people look at the 
house and inquire who lives there—in other words, to make his 
presence felt in the community. Another man I have in mind 
is able to satisfy this craving to be looked up to merely by buy- 
ing an overcoat with a fur collar and a suit of clothes of loud 
pattern. A few people still employ two men to occupy the front 
seat when they go automobiling, one to act as chauffeur and drive 
the car, and the other to wear livery and show to the world his 
employer’s ability to hire somebody to devote himself to being 
entirely useless. The extra man is a human symbol that his boss 
can afford to be wasteful. 

Most styles in dress are based on exactly the same idea as €X- 
pensive jewelry or a needlessly large house—the desire to show 
superiority. People wish to be in style to prove that they are 
able to buy that which is costly—and also to call attention to 
their knowledge of thaggwhich is the proper thing. 

A person will pesto a book which is one of a numbered 
edition of only two hun@ged copies than for a copy in equally g 
binding, with the.same@ontents, sold by the thousands, because 
we crave something that everybody can’t have. A surprisingly 
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large number of us will actually pay ten times what an article is 


«worth, just to prevent a neighbor from having one like it. The 


minute a woman gets an expensive gown, she is distressed over 
the possibility that a certain one of her neighbors—whom she 
regards as inferior—may have one just as satisfying. She must, 
therefore, sooner or later discard the gown and buy a new one at 
a price beyond the reach of her neighbor, so that the latter may 
be brought to realize her own somewhat humbler status. This 
desire to anticipate seasonable styles and show one’s ability to be 
up-to-date has brought about such competition among women 
that we have long had such silly exhibitions as wearing straw 
hats in winter and furs in mid-summer. 

Years ago when velvet was a novelty and so expensive that it 
was worn chiefly by royalty, there was a French queen who ap- 
peared at a féte in a velvet gown by means of which she had 
joyfully expected to make all other women present grossly dis- 
satisfied with their own apparel. But several other women had 
saved and contrived and bought themselves becoming outfits also 
of velvet. The queen took one look at this vulgar display of 
affluence and turned on her heel in disgust, exclaiming peevishly: 
“I thought I was the queen!” Seeing those other women dressed 
nearly as well as she was practically spoiled her day. 

Charles IX, in 1567 I believe it was, permitted silk only to 
princesses and duchesses, advancing as a reason that he wished 
to limit foreign goods and encourage home industries. But the 
truth was that he had been prevailed upon to take this action 
by the princesses and duchesses themselves. They feared that 
unless something was done to prevent others from dressing like 
them, it might gradually become less and less of a social achieve- 
ment to be a high-born lady. Their attitude was really much the 
same as that of the woman you hear say: “‘I can’t wear that suit 
again. Irma, our maid, has one almost exactlv the same color.” 


In a sense, the fewer frills a woman has on the better she looks. 
The simple things are the most attractive in the long run. A 
professional nurse nearly always looks prettier in her inexpensive 
nursing outfit than when she is dressed in more costly garb. But 
women who set the fashions will not have simple things unless 
designed by high-priced persons whose work is not easily imitated. 

As soon as the fashion leaders take up a certain style, others 
among us not capable of setting the fashions fall right into line, 
to show that we’re just as good as the leaders. If we can’t all be 
drum-majors we may at least march in the parade. Nearly every 
change of fashion is founded on this competition between the 
people leading the procession and those trailing along behind. 

This unthinking emulation in dress was illustrated in an amus- 
ing way a few years ago during the Cleveland administration. 
A number of Washington newspaper men, just as a practical joke, 
concocted a story, which they wired broadcast, that Mrs. Cleve- 
land was going to abandon the bustle. According to the account, 
the First Lady of the Land had that day had a gown designed 
by a fashionable modiste which did not provide for a bustle. That 
faked news-item changed the fashions of the day, and so far as 
my information goes, the bustle has not been worn since. 

Why does a man wear a dress suit and silk hat? Because this 
equipment, with the spotless white shirt front, is the symbol to 
the world that the man is not, for the time being, usefully en- 
gaged, and therefore is obviously able to buy a certain amount of 
leisure. As a matter of fact, nearly every man worthy of the 
name dislikes. wearing a dress suit. He realizes that it is a pre- 
scribed uniform of preposterous design, undemocratic, and gen- 
erally nonsensical, but he wears it on occasion rather than have 
anybody think he does not own one. He wishes to show the 
world that he is just as good as some other fellow who openly 
maintains a dress suit. 


While a man may not object to having his portrait painted in his old clothes, he is disappointed if his head 
isn't at an angle that makes him look rather smart. 
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What Is Your Vanity? 


Human beings have long been willing even to deform them- 
selves in order to appear unusual or more important, and make 
people look. Tattooing in certain tribes once had a great vcgue, 
for exactly the same reason that modern women wear bright 
plumage on their hats, or that prompted Indians to daub gay 
colors on their faces. Other savage people have deformed their 
lions, worn rings in their noses, or changed the shapes of their 
heads into what they regarded as a more nobby contour. And 
American women used to pierce the lobes of their ears for ear- 
rings, with a barbaric notion that such practise was necessary to 
social advancement. 

The tight-laced corsets and wasp-waists of former years are 
often cited as examples of feminine vanity. But, paradoxically, 
the wearing of tight corsets by wemen was originally due, not to 
the vanity of women but to the vanity of men. The demand 
for a small waist-line was a hangover from the days when a 
woman was purely a chattel and was considered a luxury some- 
what in proportion to her helplessness. A thin waist suggested 
the clinging vine and the idea of being ornamental rather than 
useful. It was even considered smart to be a semi-invalid. That 
may have been the reason why, in more recent times, unnecessary 
operations at the hands of society surgeons came more-and more 
into vogue. You see, a weak, helpless wife added to the stand- 
ing of her husband—on the theory that anybody can afford a 
wife strong enough to earn her own upkeep—but to maintain 
a wife obviously too thin and weak to perform useful tasks branded 
her husband as a person able to indulge himself with the luxuries 
of life. An unnecessary article always carries more social prestige 
thata’ necessary one. For example, the fellow who owns a limou- 
sine is looked upon as of a higher social order than the one who 
has merely a delivery truck. At any rate, inasmuch as a thin 
wife was the kind most in demand by the more important and 
vainer men of the tribe, women sought to be as thin and helpless- 
looking as they could. Women who were not quite so thin began 
to lace themselves in imitation of those who were. 

The same explanation goes for high-heeled shoes and feet de- 
formed after the Chinese fashion. A woman with high heels, or 
o‘herwise obliged to walk with mincing steps, is obviously not a 
working woman, not engaged in useful 
toil, and this appeals to her husband’s 
vanity. 

Even yet a vast number of women 
are vain over the fact that their daugh- 
ters are untrained to do anything use- 
ful. They regard this as ample evi- 
dence of gentle birth. And until the 
war made useful jobs for married 
women respectable, every husband 
preferred to have his wife idle, though 
bored, rather than profitably em- 
ployed, lest somebody should think 
that maybe she had to work—that he 
couldn’t support her. You see, it was 
his vanity, not hers, that kept her idle. 

Men and women, despairing of being 
conspicuous enough themselves, long 
ago hit on the plan of attracting atten- 
tion vicariously—by making people 
look at their horses or dogs. Every 
day we see men and women leading 
foolish, anemic, inutile little dogs for 
the purpose of making people turn 
their heads. The idea of trimming 
dogs’ ears, shortening their tails, and 
docking the tails of horses, all origi- 
nated in a desire to make people look. 
A dog’s ears are trimmed, not for the 
purpose of gaining in beauty or sym- 
meiry but to conform to an arbitrary 
standard of excellence originally set up by somebody who wished 
to be unusual. We trim the ears of a bulldog, but not of an 
Airedale or spaniel. Yet the ears of a spaniel are so large that 
they are in his way. If changing the ears or the tail of a dog 
really worked an improvement the plan would have been applied 
to all breeds. But it is purely a matter of following the lead of 
somebody who originally set the pace—of trying to show the 
owner of a dog with half-cocked ears, just as we would show the 
possessor of a wife with diamond earrings, that we are just as 
good as he is. . 

A man’s particular brand of vanity often shows in his clothes. 
The early Puritans were extremely cocky about their simplicity. 
They disliked the Cavaliers who wore their hair long, and so they 


medicines? 


Do You— 


Wear ‘‘distinctive” clothes? 

Like to be photographed? 

Talk about your “wickedness?” 
Own—and wear—costly jewelry? 
Want to live in a biz house? 


Indulge yourself in doctors and 


Trim your dog’s ears? 


Express pride in your ancestors? 


Prefer theater boxes to orchestra 
chairs? 


Cherish a desire for a title? 


wore their hair short, in order to exhibit their superiority to the 
Cavaliers. To-day there are plenty of persons who would be in. 
sulted if regarded as fashionable but who are proud of the fact 
that their dress is so plain as to be almost uncouth. So-called free 
thinkers may usually be recognized by their dress. Likewise 
artists and musicians are likely to have a distinctive garb, The 
best artists usually dress like other people, but the fellow not 
well enough known to be recognized as a successful artist js 
inclined to dress according to the popular notion of how an artist 
should look. 

When children play school, each one wants to be the teacher 
and ¢e/l the others. If you ask a bystander a road direction, he 
is likely to go into such detail that he becomes a nuisance, so 
glad is he to impart information. The man who has discovered 
a new fable d’héte restaurant seems to get no little pleasure from 
passing the knowledge on to his friends. 

Why was it that when automobiles first came into use, people 
who rode in them invariably were done up in veils and goggles 
and special dusters and accoutrements as elaborate as if they 
were starting on a trip of Martian exploration? Simply because 
it was unusual to own an automobile at first, and those who 
rode.in them desired to impress the innocent bystander with the 
fact that they were doing something rather superior. They 
wished to make automobiling appear more difficult than it really 
was—just as the man playing the cornet in a country band makes 
— faces than he needs to, in order to make his job look 
ard,” 

Men who join lodges and exclusive clubs do so largely in hope 
of being able to show superiority. They like to go to places 
where the general run of their fellow townsmen are not admitted. 
And nearly every man who associates himself with a lodge nur- 
tures an ambition to become the Grand Exalted Chief and have 
other men come in and salute him. 

The vanity of ancestry takes a curious turn. People are proud 
of having ancestors who were socially prominent, yet we know 
that social prominence is usually based on the posses;ion of wealth, 
and wealth means leisure and idleness, and idleness in turn means 
mischief, which often includes inebriety, or even disease, handed 

- down to future generations. Never- 
theless, people are inclined to be more 
proud of ancestors who were socially 
prominent than of those who were 
merely hardworking, c!ean-limbed, 
healthy peasants. 

Many a man is out of pocket because 
his vanity gives him a craving fora 
title. He is in reality, let us say, a 
bookkeeper, but his employer, not 
wishing to raise his salary, calls him 
the General Auditor, and this satisfies 
him as well as if he were getting more 
money in his pay envelop. I can’t 
recall when I’ve heard of a girl actually 
being a stenographer. She is alwaysa 
secretary or an assistant to somebody. 
It used to be that corporations had one 
president and one vice-president. Now 
they have a dozen vice-presidents in 
order to spread around the titles, and 
just lately I have noticed that the 
Assistant Vice-president has arrived. 

When a person commits murder or 
goes crazy, it is likely to be on ac- 
count of some form of vanity. The 
murderer usually kills for revenge, to 
even up things with somebody who 
has won away his sweetheart, or other- 
wise trampled on his pride. And the 
asylums are filled with people who 
have become unbalanced from believing that they are greater 
than they really ang Nearly every insane man thinks he 1s aa 
emperor, a millionaffe a great inventor, or that he has been 
wronged—that he is €@fititled to something he hasn’t got, that 
people are conspiring against him. A 

Vanity is nearly always coupled with intolerance. A man 
tolerant becau sees no need of getting the opinions of others. 

We are all v iby proxy—and desire to be noticed even m 

r uld there be so manyialtogether needless 
gments in cemeteries? One of the ancient 
quoted as observing: “All is vanity.” 
clined to believe that perhaps he was more 

than half right. * We all want to be dram-majors. 
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The Good Little 
Bathing Girl 


A Love Story of the Movies 


Illustrations by 


Thornton D. Skidmore 


HOW THIS STORY CAME TO BE WRITTEN: 


Some of the best stories come from real life. Here 
is one. Frank R. Adams, the author of it, 
was crossing the Continent by automobile when 
he stumbled upon its big scene. He was travel- 
ing alone, except for his Chow puppy, H’ wang. 
One night at “‘supper’’—served by the selfsame 
“Sneed’” of this story—at a ramshackle old hotel 
in an almost-deserted Nevada foothill hamlet, he 
overheard the conversation between “‘ Allis’? and 
“Swift”? that is recorded here. ‘‘Clark Jennings’’ 
was a solitary diner in a corner. Mr. Adams’s 
curiosity aroused his  story-teller’s imagination. 
Several weeks spent at the motion-picture studios in 
Los Angeles—and out of it all came this story. 


LARK JENNINGS did not by any means imply that 
she was the only one. He was merely sure that a chemi- 
cal test would rate her at least as high as certain well- 
advertised soap. That, too, in a profession where it is 

popularly supposed to be easy to find by-paths to Avernus. 

His attention had first been attracted to her famous profile by 
anewspaper cut announcing her as the winner of a beauty con- 
test. Along with the rest of us, Clark was inclined to view the 
winner of beauty contests with tolerant pity. But Ann Bugg 
wore her beauty with a sweetness that was not lost entirely, even 
in the posed photograph which showed her with the light filtering 
through her hair in the halo-fashion made popular several years 
4g0 by shampoo advertisements. She gave the impression that 
some one must have sent in her picture without her knowledge, a 
picture that had been snapped when she was intensely interested 
something else. Her parted lips abetted this deduction. With 
alittle imagination, which Clark had, you could almost see her 
gtlish bosom rise and fall. She seemed to be asking, “Why did 
you make me love you?” and waiting with muffled heart-beats 
for the reassurance of your reply. 

That picture faded into the extreme background of his memory 
and he thought of her not at all until about a year later he ran 
acfoss an extremely frank photograph of the bathing beauties of a 
famous series of motion picture comedies. She was there in a 
wsp of black silk which must be left to the imagination. To 
describe it would sound too intimate. The caption proclaimed 
fr name as Allis Reveur, but a swift search of his engraved 
thought channels turned up the label, Ann Bugg. He remem- 
bered it because it had fitted so badly. So Now ge was an orna- 
ment to the screen. 

But her expression was still arrestingly pleasant and unspoiled. 

Daused to marvel a moment before he turned the magazine 


* 

syte 


She seemed to be 
asking, “Why did you 
make me love you?" 
and waiting with 
muffled heart-beats 
for your reply. 


— 


page which she graced. Later he went back and tore out the 
picture. 

Now the reason why Clark Jennings did a thing like that is a 
complete index to his character. He was a shy sort of a chap 
who had not had enough dealings with the contrary gender to 
realize that they are not so dangerous as they look. He had 
been that way all through two universities and one war. After- 
wards, when his father got the contract for the Revera dam and 
reservoir and put Clark in charge of the construction, the en- 
forced solitude of his job had not tended to make him —_ of a 
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mixer. For three years he practically lived in the desert with an 
everchanging gang of laborers. 

Women came through in automobiles, stopped sometimes for 
meals or for the night at the Palm Tree Inn where he himself 
boarded but, naturally, they paid no attention to the young man 
who dined by himself way over in the corner back of the door. 
Nor did he notice them particularly. The mere fact that a per- 
son belonged to the opposite sex interested Clark not at all. To 
arrest his attention a girl would have to flag him by some other 
means. 

He was moderately good looking, not large nor especially 
powerful but with a nice skin and an expression of being willing 
to please if anyone would meet him half-way. He dressed just 
about the same as everybody else thereabouts—a flannel shirt 
and old army breeches in high laced boots, so that unless you 
looked closely and with particular attention to his eyes you 
would never guess that he was boss of a hundred men and quite a 
large number of mules. 

At the Sunline Studios, Allis Reveur was the girl who always 
got next-to-the-best position in the shots. Often Director Hat- 
ton would have been glad to use her for a little individual stuff, 
or for a close-up, but of course that was out of the question. 
Petite Bremer wouldn’t stand for it. But she did tolerate Allis 
in second place with a good grace, because Allis was no vamp 
and a girl was moderately safe in leaving her sweetie alone with 
her. Allis’s lack of speed was a joke to everybody around the 
studio except Pet. To Pet it was a protection. 2 

Perhaps that was why Pet had Allis in to dress with her. She 
had the best room and, if there was any choice of costumes, the 
prettiest ones unobtrusively gravitated to that particular com- 
partment. 

Allis came in late.- It must have been late, because Pet was 
already there and she was never known to be on time in the his- 
td of the studio. One must be very beautiful to get away with 
this. 

Pet had a visitor. 

“Allis,” she said, “meet Sylvia Samson.” 

Miss Samson was a woman somewhat beyond girlhood in 
figure and face, who nevertheless made a shabby pretense of 
girlishness in dress and manner. The glories of once golden hair 
had obviously been prolonged by bleach, and even the floppy- 
brimmed black hat did not entirely soften the lines of the slightly 
hard face. Her suit was not quite smart—it bore traces of having 
been altered to the current mode from something quite different 
and much older. 

“How do you do?” Allis shook hands pleasantly. 
your name is familiar but——” 

“T was the star of ‘Veracity,’” the visitor reminded and then 
added bitterly, “‘but don’t look incredulous, because it only 
hurts my feelings and I’m so down and out I can’t stand much 
more.” 

“T wasn’t looking incredulous,” Allis defended, and with ready 
sympathy continued, “‘I wouldn’t hurt you for worlds. Besides 
I never saw ‘Veracity.’” 

“‘Are you as young as that?” the woman mused, ‘“‘or am I so 
old? In its day ‘Veracity’ was a beautiful picture and I was beau- 
tiful in it. I was dressed just as you are now,” Allis had peeled 
down to her rose-leaf skin, ‘except that I wore my hair, which 
was gold then, parted and hanging down over either shoulder 
nearly to my knees. I used to carry one of the ‘stills’ of myself 
in my handbag but once a man saw it and laughed. I tore it up.” 

The visitor subsided into a jaundiced reverie and the two girls, 
who had no adequate consolation to offer, left her alone while 
they slipped into a couple of economical-appearing costumes 
which probably cost a hundred dollars per square inch, making 
the total expense for both around six hundred bucks. 

Allis’s figure was just enough different from that of a young 
boy or a Greek god to be unmistakably feminine. Otherwise 
she was almost straight and slim, and she wore clothes or nothing 
with an unabashed charm that was truly pagan and innocent. 
Her eyes and her lips had not yet learned world wisdom nor de- 
ceit, in spite ofthe fact that she lived in the midst of a fast cur- 
rent of life. Her hair was bronze gold, warm enough to give the 
lie to the cool pallor of her skin. Her hair was the only thing 


“Of course 


about her that made Petite Bremer occasionally wonder if she’ 


dared to trust her absolutely. 

“You were a little late to-day,’ Pet reminded Allis, more to fill 
in the painful pause than because it made any difference. ‘I 
suppose your Rolls-Royce had an attack of cramp or colic on the 
corner of Main and 2 

“No, child,” Allis interrupted, “‘but I was in a Moonbeam 
roadster at that.” 


“Allis,” reprovingly, ‘don’t you know that good little bathing. 
girls don’t go riding with strange young men, or even old ones, 
in their expensive cars?” 

‘This wasn’t a strange young man,” Allis remonstrated, moy- 
ing a silk and jeweled garter to slightly different position where’ 
it looked just a little naughtier. ‘“‘ And the reason it took so long 
to get rid of him was because of a ring he had with him and which 
he insisted upon my seeing and keeping.” 

“Did you?” Both the other women concurred in the question, 

“Well,” Allis slowly admitted, “I had to agree to keep it just 
for to-day or I’d never have got kere. I’m going to give it back 
to him to-night.” 

“Ha!” Sylvia laughed. 

Pet checked her. ‘‘Don’t laugh. Allis means it. 
kind of a nut.” 

“‘Let’s see the ring,” the one-time beauty asked. 

“Tt’s nothing much,” Allis demurred. 

“Give it the air anyway,” urged Pet. 

“All right.” It was in the garter and Allis reluctantly aroused 
it from its soft, silken repose. ° 

“*So,”’ accused Pet, “‘you call that ‘nothing much!” Were you 
by any chance born in a diamond mine so that the sparkle of 
those things doesn’t hurt your eyes?” 

“It’s worth a fortune,” gloated the visitor, almost a greedy 
note in her admiration. 

“As plate-glass goes now, yes,” agreed Pet. “TI tried to get 
my darling to come across with one about half that size last 
month and when he told me the price I let him off, not being, 
so to speak, an absolutely heartless pirate.” 

“You could get five hundred on it in any pawn-shop in the 
world,” suggested Sylvia practically. 

“Oh, I’m not going to keep it,” Allis explained. ‘‘I don’t see 
how I could.” 

The visitor sniffed. ‘‘Don’t be foolish, He may want to 
marry you but whether he does or not——”’ 

“Allis is no salamander,” Pet defended. ‘‘She’s in the movies 
for just the same reason that she might be scrubbing floors all 
day. Thefe’s no mad passion for publicity or admiration about 
it. She wants the kale. There’s a sick brother or something in 


She's that 


the background, just like in ‘Della, the Doughnut Designer's’ 


Model.’” 

“Tn that case,” continued Sylvia, ‘“‘she’d better grab off any 
diamond rings that may be passed around. They’ll come in 
handy some day when she ain’t so beautiful. This is from the 
heart out and I’m telling you as one which was once beautiful. 
If some one man cares for you and you care enough for him to 
cut out everything else, then it’s all right; otherwise you’ve got 
to take a little bit here and there from each one that comes along 
or some day you'll get to be like me. Which brings me to the 
real reason for coming to visit. Could either of you girls spare 
five dollars until Saturday?” —_ 

Allis met Dukane Swift by appointment that evening. By 
prearrangement he fed her first. All during the meal the girl 
found herself appraising him—wondering just how much she 
valued his society, his admiration. 


“Duke” certainly was a clean-looking young man and his 


clothes were impeccable. He had interesting eyes and a generous 
mouth—too generous perhaps, and rather red for a man. He 
talked well and almost continuously. Allis had sometimes 
found his conversation a dangerous anaesthetic which dulled her 
to the peril of his frank admiration. 

One thing about him both attracted and repelled her. It was 
his confidence in himself. No human being had any justification 
for being so sure of success as every attitude, every gesture 
Dukane Swift proclaimed him to be. He stood squarely upom 
his feet and leaned slightly forward with his jaw just a little m 
front of all the rest of his face. And he talked the way he stood 
and looked. Men with that kind of a front are either solid iron 
or else highly compressed and heated pneumatic-tire fillers. 
There is no way to find out which except by using a tack. 

Allis, even in her inexperience, rather resented being taken for 
granted as an accessory to Dukane’s triumphal progress across the 
flower-strewn sphere. : 
some time because so many other girls envied her his kingly 
homage and because there was no one else for whom she caf 
particularly. Besides he did have money enough to do things 
in a story-book way. That helps even with maidens who wou 
never allow, Sunday baseball or golf to interfere seriously Wi 
church. 

Duke spent his money—once his father’s—like a prince. 

Allis had the ring in her purse now, easily accessible and ready 
to return to him. 


But she had let him dangle around for - 
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Clark nearly stumbled when her glance crossed his; she seemed to be making a frantic appeal to him for help. 


wee see it,” Duke suggested when the dinner was quite 


Allis produced it. 
How about it?” he asked. 
niyself?” 


. ‘don’t believe that I can find any reason why I should take 


“Shall I slip it on the old finger 


i,” Allis replied. 

Don’t need any reason,” Duke overruled. “It will look 
Pe there—that’s excuse enough. And when you get tired 
Wearing it you can sell it for enough to buy you a set of gold- 
fimmed spectacles for your old age.’ 


Duke talked nonsense entertainingly. Or was it nonsense? 
His reasoning sounded like that of the passé beauty she had met 
that day in her dressing-room. Something for her old age. It 
was strange for a creature so obviously the embodiment of youth 
even to think of age, but the unhappy vision of Sylvia Samson 
had clouded her perspective, had brought hideously near the 
remote mountain of years that must be climbed some day. Per- 
haps they were right; maybe it was necessary to provide a staff 
now against the time when the road would be no longer smooth. 

He took the ring from her fingers and picked up her left hand. 

“You're the prettiest thing I ever set my eyes on,” he was 
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The Good Little Bathing’ Girl 


saying, “and to have you wear something which has once be- 
longed to me will make me prouder than any prince in all the 
world.” 

The ring was slipping onto her finger. There was time to re- 
sist but the will failed to send the message. When she looked 
once more the magnificent diamond was sparkling at her from 
her left hand. Whether by mistake or intent he had placed 
it upon the third finger. Yet nothing had been said about 
an engagement and Duke was not shy. 

Later, in his car, he kissed her fingers and then her lips. 

It would have seemed ungenerous to refuse. After that he 
took it as a matter of course. And sodid Allis. It made her 
inexplicably unhappy, as if she had moved into a house that 
didn’t quite fit her. It was someway disappointing to pass a 
milestone of life with so little thrill. 

That night she cried herself to sleep. And for the life of 
her she could not have explained why. 

The week between Christmas and New Year’s came along 
and left Clark Jennings cheerlessly idle. All of the Mexicans 
in his employ celebrated the holidays so sincerely that they 
were practically useless for work for an entire fortnight. By 
a freak of chance it was warm, even at night, around Revera 
and when one stumbled across the recumbent form of 
a ‘‘Mex” sleeping it off out-of-doors, one allowed him 
to lie there where the air would purify him the more 
swiftly. There was no danger of freezing. 

Revera was rather an attractive place at 
night otherwise. At any rate it looked much 
better after sundown than it did during day- 
light. The Revera Dam was already deliv- 
ering electric light and the town was prodi- 
gally strewn with tungstens, some of them 
colored, so that the effect was rather gay. 

Still it was no place to spend an enforced 
vacation. Clark mentioned this to the pro- 
prietor of the Palm Tree Inn when he came 
in for supper. 

The latter, Silver Sneed, a squaw-man, al- 
lowed that Clark was probably right. “If it 
wasn’t for my woman,” he hinted, “I’d cut 
out. Buta married man—” He paused in 
a vain effort to think of something noble to 
mention in connection with his abnegation. 

“What’ll you have?” They were at the table 
Clark usually occupied and Sneed leaned over the back 
of the adjacent chair. 

“Tell Mrs. Sneed,” Clark was always very punctilious 
in referring to the Indian woman, “to fry me a brace of 
eggs and some ham.” 

He had been eating ham and eggs as a safety-first measure for 
six months straight, but the evening ceremony remained the 
same, regardless. 

Sneed, who needed a shave and a hair-cut among other things, 
shuffled off to the kitchen. He wore no coat, and his vest hung 
grotesquely looce from his shoulders. From the rear he could 
have easily passed for an inanimate warning to crows. 

While the proprietor was out in the kitchen a car drew up in 
front of the hotel and two tourists came in. Clark, who noticed 
them casually, at first thought they were both men, but when 
they took off their outer wraps he was mildly startled to find that 
one was a girl. He knew it though her back was turned and she 
wore riding-breeches and puttees the same as her companion. 
Perhaps it was her slightness of build or her timidity of mazner 
that stamped her unmistakably. Certainly, by cempszison w'th 
the other, she was a shrinking violet indeed. For > ranped 
the decrepit hotel desk with a vigor and assertiveness that shoc.< 
every roofing nail in the beaver-board building. 

Sneed appeared inquiringly from the kitchen. 

“*Supper,”’ commanded the visitor. 

“Steak or ham’n eggs?” retorted Sneed lacenicc!ly. 

“Steak,” chose the tourist, thus.instantly proclaiming himself 
a stranger to the menu of the Palm Tree Inn. 

The proprietor departed and the guests turned to find them- 
selves a table. 

Clark was looking when the girl faced about and to his lips 
leaped unbidden the suppressed exclamation, “My God, girl, 
don’t you ever wear skirts?” 

Every picture which he, or you or I for that matter, had ever 
seen of her recorded her entire outline. In the riding togs she 
looked much younger, though, and more wistful if anything. 
Her coiffure was arranged close to her head under a close-fitting 
duveteen hat of almost the same color as the hair underneath. 


Pictures, both moving and still, always portrayed the 

puffed out. But he recognized her and unmistakably, 4 
rather wondered that he did. o 
He could not think of any reason why he should rcmember this 
particular girl more than 
any other. The fact te. 
mained, however, that he 
did recollect her distinctly 
and fully, and even more 
than that, he was com. 
pletely fascinated by her 
presence. He stared at her 

to the point of rudeness, 
Perhaps it was because 
she seemed restless and 
nervous that his eyes cop. 


“Flat on the floor!’ Clark ordered a3 he let in the 
clutch. A shout of anger rose from be’ inc chem. 


stantly strayed from his own plate to the smartl ’-coated and 
slencer back which was turned toward him. Her companion was 
talking animatedly to the squaw-man who had come from the 
kitchen and was leaning, in his familiar attitude, over the back 


of a nearby chair. The girl seemed little interested in the con- 
versation and from time to time she glanced furtively towerds 
the Coor, as if ske were a little afraid that someone would catch 
her doing it. 

“Was you and your wife planning to stay here tonight?” 
Sneed was asking casually, when he got a chance to slip a word 
in during the flow of the other man’s talk. 

The girl herself answered. “I’m not his——” 

Theman interrupted. ‘‘We’re going on fifty miles or so.” 

“To Mr. Swift’s sister’s,” the girl put in. 

“What name?” Sneed was mildly inquisitive. a 

“My sister’s name is Conroy, Mrs. Conroy, if you must know, 

“T don’t have to know, stranger, but I just wondered. There 
ain’t hardly any white women hereabouts and I never heard el 
no Conroy, male or female.” é 

“Perhaps we’d better turn back, Duke,” suggested the gitl 
timidly. 

“Perhaps we’d better not,” growled the young man. 
leave all the arranging to me.” 
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“You'd ought to stay here overnight,” Sneed persisted. “It’s 
‘oogone dangerous traveling across the desert after dark.” 

“Danger from what? Coyotes?” 

“Nope. Hold-up men. There’s an auto-bandit been pretty 
Jively around here lately.” 

Clark fancied that the girl shuddered with a convulsion of fear 
at Sneed’s cock-and-bull story about the bandit. He was tempted 
to go over and tell the travelers that the host of Palm Tree Inn 
had been telling that story for months to every traveler: who 
showed signs of escaping to the next hotel and that there was 
not nearly so much chance of being held up in the desert as there 
yas in Los Angeles. 

But the stranger was started on a new tack. 

“Bring on your stage robber,” he was saying. _“T eat one for 
breakfast every morning. I’ve got an automatic in my overcoat 
jor just that class of cheap crook. I'd be glad to see how one of 
these so-called bad men would stand up against a man who 
fought the Boche for three years straight. Do you know what I 
can do with an automatic pistol? I can drill a hole—” 
And he went on for ten minutes describing his prowess 
and finished up with a complete description of how 
to take the gun apart, naming each part, how to as- 
gmble same, topping off the entire recital with the 


modest assertion that he had done it faster than any other man 
inthe Allied Armies. 


It seemed incredible that any person could crowd so much 


‘perfluous detail into a unit of time. Clark heard, aghast, and 
d to let nature take its course. Some day his tongue 
wuld wear off at the hinge and merciful silence would ensue. 
Clark finished his supper and went out. He had to pass the 
lable where the two tourists were sitting. The man was too 
talking to notice him but the girl looked up. Clark nearly 
Sumbled when her glance crossed his. Her eyes were much 
More beautiful than any photograph had ever given her credit 
or and et now they seemed to be making a frantic appeal to 
or help. 
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Why that sort of a look should be directed at him he could 
not just make out. Has it been said that Clark Jennings had not 
had much practise in studying the language of the female eye? 
And he did not know that any woman could tell at a glance that 
he could be trusted. Women scorn a man of that kind for a 
flirtation, but in time of trouble they fly to him like«filings to a 
magnet. , 

That look in the girl’s eyes worried him when he got outside 
and stood on the low veranda haunted by a feeling that there 
was something he ought to do. 

Sneed joined him. ‘“‘D’je ever hear anybody talk like that 
egg in there? Alongside of him a rock-crusher would sound like 
a convention of clams.” 

Clark assented absently. He was still wondering —— 
“Pretty girl, though,” the squaw man continued. 
know how he ever got her to come along with him——”’ 

“T suppose a wife has to go where her husband does,” Clark 


answered. 
“Wife? Where do you get that idea? She 
ain’t no more his wife than I am.” 

“You spoke of her as his wife.” 

“T guess I did when I was 
talking to ’em, but I ain’t been 
running a wayside inn for ten 
years without recognizing the 

igns. I always call ’em Mrs. 
to their faces. But the girl 
ain’t married to him. If she 
was, do you suppose she’d let 
him talk: like that? There 
ain’t nothin’ in the world like 
a wife to make a man think 
with a muffler on. You'll 
probably find that out some 
day. The doll in there is some- 
body he just picked up for the 
trip and she’s an amateur at 
that, scared stiff and wishing 
she was home in her own little 
bed, or I’m no judge. Pretty 
nice pickin’, though, and I 
wouldn’t mind——”’ 

“Shut up!” the younger 
man commanded abruptly. 

“The devil you say. What 
for?” 

“Because I say so.” The 
color swiftly receded under 
Clark’s tan and his eyes 
snapped the information 
that he would just as 
soon commit man- 
_ slaughter as not. 

Sneed backed away 
cautiously from this 
mountain-lion whom he 
had previously esti- 
mated as a very tame 
cat indeed. all 
right, but I don’t see 
where it’s any skin off 
your nose.” 

Clark wouldn’t have 
told either as he stepped 
off into the road and 
slowly permitted his fists 
tounclinch. He had not 
generally considered 
himself a champion of 
unknown ladies in distress, especially of ladies who allowed them- 
selves to get into compromising predicaments. 

Still, the impulse was there and it persisted and governed the 
next thing that he did. Perhaps if he had waited for reason 
to guide him he never would have done it. Perhaps. 

He went to the tool shed and garage of the company and 
routed out Tony, the Italian night-watchman. Together they 
loaded a light truck with half a dozen steel drums of cylinder-oil 
and three barrels marked “ Axle-grease.”’ 

Tony did not understand but he did not ask questions and made 
no demur when his apparently demented boss ordered him to 
leave his job and come with him. 

Clark drove the truck out of the company yard and down the 
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trail for a distance of ten miles or so before he showed any sign “Or what?” Defiantly. 

of having a definite destination. When they had crossed a long “T’ll leave you in this God-forsaken hole without a cent and 

iron bridge, however, Clark turned to his assistant with the you can see how you like that.” 

startling query, “Tony, do you know where you are now?” As if to punctuate his threat, a drunken Mexican Jy bh 
“No sabe,” Tony replied promptly. From working with the down the street and stopped, swaying, beside the car. A 


Mexicans he spoke a doubly hybrid dialect. “Huh,” grunted the Mex, “you son of a gun pretty girl, J 
“Well, you’re in Arizona,” Clark stated emphatically. ‘‘And geev you one kees, by dam.” 

I want you to remember that. Everything this side of that He reached out to embrace her and in a shudder of avergium 

bridge is Arizona.” she shrank into the protection of the car which shot forwam 
“‘A’ right.” He peered about him in the darkness. “Not suddenly and roared down the street. 

stch a good country like da Californ’, I think.” The shock of the grabbing clutch threw her into the seat, She 
“My God, you too?” Clark muttered under his breath. was hurt a little but was too frightened to exclaim about it, 3m 


Tony did not hear him. “No country like da Californ’!” he stead, she huddled into the corner as far as possible from (im 
continued complacently. No hen could have been more satisfied | suddenly-revealed lesser of two evils. 
with her personal output, no Los Angeles real estate agent more Neither of them spoke. The game had suddenly become fam 


sure of his facts. crude to be expressed in terms of language. The girl’s ming 
“Forget, for a moment. your misplaced enthusiasm,” Clark was occupied solely with desperate thoughts of escape from #im 
ordered, ‘and unscrew the caps from those oil barrels.” man, and he, cursing the luck which had put the cards on jie 


Clark had stopped the truck on the far side of an arroyo, or table so maladroitly, took out his anger on the engine of hiss 
dry wash, which made a distinct depression in the road about which he raced at breakneck speed over the uneven road, 
four feet deep and several yards across. The ditch had been Suddenly the headlights of the car picked up a motor trage 
made easily passable by the construction of a concrete runway halted beside the road some distance ahead. They both sam 
down one side and up the other, so that even during the spring it at once. 
floods there was a firm foundation for traffic to ford the torrent. “Robbers!”’ exclaimed the girl half fearfully. 

While Tony unscrewed the oil drums Clark himself opened the “Nonsense, but even if they are they’ve got a fat chanceige 
barrels of grease and shoveled the contents carefully into the stopping this honeymoon cart,” the young man growled savagely 
arroyo. Then, with the shovel, he thoughtfully spread the slip- ‘“‘ Watch us brush by.” : 


pery mess over the concrete surface of the runway. But the brushing by wasn’t so good just then. The car dipped 
“What for?” Tony asked, curiosity at last overcoming a swiftly into an arroyo and then came to a sickening stop, Tim 
natural and commendable tendency to mind his own business. wheels revolved madly and the engine raced like a whipdagiam 


“You'll see,” Clark promised. ‘Just now help 
me tip these drums over the end of the truck 
so the oil will spill out where it will do the 
most good.” 

“You waste pretty dam high-costable 
stuff, I think,” Tony observed mildly, 
but helping all the,same. ‘What 
you do for oil when you go to work 
manana!” . 

“T don’t go to work for several 
mananas,” his boss explained 
cryptically. “One, two, three, 
- heave.” 

In front of the Palm Tree 
Inn a very pretty girl in riding 
togs was standing irresolutely 
beside a high-powered road- 
ster. A young man, seated at 
the steering wheel, stepped 
on the starter. 

“Hop in,” he commanded. 

“Duke,” she said desperate- 
ly, “I’ve changed my mind. I 
don’t want to go any farther. 
I want you to take me home.” 

The man laughed. “Home is 
over two hundred miles back.” 

“Over two hundred miles? 
Why, you said your sister’s ranch 
was only a little ways out of town.” 

“Well, itis. What’s two hundred 
miles in a bus like this?” 

“Duke,”. she accused, “I don’t believe 
you have a sister or that you’d take me 
to her house if you had one.” 

Duke hesitated a moment. “ What’s 
the difference, dear? You're perfectly 
safe with me.” st 

“Then you lied to me.” en stick ’em up!’ 

“Say, listen, kid, a chap has to lie a that he leads a dog’s life does alee that a, He shoved the loaded and cog 
little in this world or he’d never get —/¢¢ in the studio is all work for either the artist or automatic into the ribs of its Om 
what he wants. You know I want you. the dog. And as evidence, here is a snapshot of “And get out of thecar! Lively! Stay 
You won’t lose anything by being nice THORNTON D. paisted the de-  where'you are, lady! And Tony, 
tome. You know'that ring I gave you —_lightful pictures for this story—playing with his the rope.” 


thoroughbred, but there was no forward movemiene 
The driver at last cut off his racked motor aim 
picked up the automatic which was on thea 
beside hirn. 

A rather harmless looking, smallishaial 

. with an exceedingly dirty face, stemmmm 
out of the darkness. His hands am 
empty. 
““What’s the matter, mister? 
you stuck?” he inquired bland 
“What the devil’s wrong 
the driver demanded impatient 
“‘T guess probably it’s 

of grease and oil we spillédem 
doneit,” the stranger 
sagely. thought it-woul 
have to be cleaned up bela 
any other cars could ge 
through.” Then 
of the driver’s weapon 
stepped closer to the car.“ Gam 
that’s a regular army aa 
matic, ain’t it?  Ain’t 
since I was discharged. Iii 
to be able to take oné apartamm 
put it together again quit 
than any man in the army” 
“Not quicker than I coulig 
retorted the driver. “Why =m 
“Lemme look at it, wil 7 
buddy?” The dirty-faced 
took the gun from the semi-relucaa 
fingers of its owner and gazed aa 
fondly. ‘Is she loaded?” a 
“Ves, but——”’ 

The stranger threw back the 7am 

carriage and noted that a cart 
slipped into the barrel. “So 


Just because a successful illustrator is kept so busy 


wasn’t bought for nothing.” young friend Kim. The girl watched in amazement while 
The girl jerked the diamond from a her escort was firmly trussed and am 

her finger. ‘There’s your ring.” She held it out. posited on the floor of the truck. All this took place in the fala 
He refused to take it. R glare of the headlights, so no detail of the operation esca) beta 
“You'd better,” she advised. “T guess that’s all, Tony. Drive about thirty or forty 
“Nothing doing.” before you turn him loose. And wait aminute.” The chief bam 
She threw it as far as she could into the dust of the street. emptied the cartridge-clip of the automatic and ejected them 


The man laughed unpleasantly. ‘‘You’d better get in or——”’ cartridge that was in the pistol barrel. (Continued on page i? 
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tril for a distance of ten miles or so before he showed any sign 
of having a definite destination. When they had crossed a long 
iron bridge, however, Clark turned to his assistant with the 
startling query, “Tony, do you know where you are now?” 

‘No sabe,” Tony replied promptly. From working with the 
Mexicans he spoke a doubly hybrid dialect. 

“Well, you’re in Arizona,”’ Clark stated emphatically. ‘* And 
IT want you to remember that. Everything this side of that 
bridge is Arizona.” 

right.” He peered about him in the darkness. Not 
sich a good country like da Californ’, I think.” 

“Mw God, you too?” Clark muttered under his breath. 

Tony did not hear him. ** No country like da Californ’!”’ he 
continued complacently.. No hen could have been more satisfied 
with her personal output, no Los Angeles real estate agent more 
sure of his facts. 

“Forget, for a moment your misplaced enthusiasm,”’ Clark 
ordered, *‘and unscrew the caps from those oil barrels.” 

Clark had stopped the truck on the far side of an arroyo, or 
dry wash, which made a distinct depression in the road about 
four feet deep and several yards across. The ditch had been 
made easily passable by the construction of a concrete runway 
down one side and up the other, so that even during the spring 
floods there was a firm foundation for traffic to ford the torrent. 

While Tony unscrewed the oil drums Clark himself opened the 
barrels of grease and shoveled the contents carefully into the 
arroyo. Then, with the shovel, he thoughtfully spread the slip- 
pery mess over the concrete surface of the runway. 

“What for?” Tony asked, curiosity at last overcoming a 
natural and commendable tendency to mind his own business. 

“You'll see,” Clark promised. * Just now help 
me tip these drums over the end of the truck 
so the oil will spill out where it will do the 
most good.” 

“You waste pretty dam high-costable 
stuff. I think,” Tony observed mildly, 
but helping all the same. “What 
vou do for oil when vou go to work 
manana!” 

“JT don’t go to work for several 
mananas,” his boss explained 
cryptically. ‘One, two, three, 
heave.” 

In front of the Palm Tree 
Inn a very pretty girl in riding 
togs was standing irresolutels 
beside a high-powered road- 
ster. A voung man, seated at 
the steering wheel, stepped 
on the starter. 

“Hop in.” he commanded. 

“Duke,” she said desperate- 
lv, “Ive changed my mind. I 
don’t want to go any farther. 
I want vou to take me home.” 

The man laughed. ‘Home is 
over two hundred miles back.” 

“Over two hundred miles? 
Why, vou said your sister’s ranch 
was only a little ways out of town.” 

“Well itis. What's two hundred 
miles in a bus like this?” 

* Duke,” she accused, don’t believe 
you have a sister or that vou'd take me 
to her house if vou had one.” 

Duke hesitated a moment. What's 


the difference, dear? You're perfects 
safe with me. ] 
* Then vou lied to me. 
ale / he rd ( 
Say, listen. 14 “aechap Nas to tea 
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cre She held it out 
He refused to take it 
You'd ter,” she ised 
Nothing doing 
She threw it as far as she could into the dust of the street. 
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“Ves, but—”’ 

The stranger threw back the recoil 

carriage and noted that a cartridge 

bu slipped into the barrel. So. she 1s. 
Phen stick ’em up!’ 

He shoved the loaded and cocked 

irlist oF tutomatic into the ribs of its owner, 

her na pshot o “And get out of the car! Lively! Stay 


posited on the floor of the truck. All this took pk 


glare of the he adlizthts., sono detail of the Operatlon erc ped her. 


before you turn him loose. And wait a minute.” The chi { bandit 
emptied the cartridge- lip of the automatic and ej cted the one 
cartridge that was in the pistol barrel. (Conti pre 140) 


“Or what?” Defiantly. 

“Tl leave you in this God-forsaken hole without . cent and 
vou can see how you like that.” 

As if to punctuate his threat, a drunken Mexican Jy hy 
down the street and stopped, swaying, beside the car. 

“Huh,” grunted the Mex, “you son of a gun pretty girl, [ 
geev you one kees, by dam.” 

He reached out to embrace her and in a shudder of aversion 
she shrank into the protection of the car which shot forward 
suddenly and roared down the street. 

The shock of the grabbing clutch threw her into the seat. She 
was hurt a little but was too frightened to exclaim about it. Ip. 
stead, she huddled into the corner as far as possible from this 
suddenly-revealed lesser of two evils. 

Neither of them spoke. The game had suddenly become too 
crude to be expressed in terms of language. The girl’s mind 
was occupied solely with desperate thoughts of escape from the 
man, and he, cursing the luck which had put the cards on the 
table so maladroitly, took out his anger on the engine of his car 
which he raced at breakneck speed over the uneven road. 

Suddenly the headlights of the car picked up a motor truck 
halted beside the road some distance ahead. They both saw 
it at once. 

* Robbers!” exclaimed the girl half fearfully. 

‘Nonsense, but even if they are thev’ve got a fat chance of 
stopping this honeymoon cart,”” the young man growled savagely, 
“Watch us brush by.” 

But the brushing by wasn’t so good just then. The car dipped 
swiftly into an arroyo and then came to a sickening stop. The 
wheels revolved madly and the engine raced like a whip-lashed 
thoroughbred, but there was no forward movement. 

The driver at last cut otf his racked motor and 
picked up the automatic which was on the seat 

beside him. 

A rather harmless looking, smallish man, 
with an exceedingly dirty face, stepped 
out of the darkness. His hands were 
empty. 

“What's the matter, mister? Are 
you stuck?” he inquired blandly. 

“What the devil's wrong here?” 
the driver demanded impatiently. 

*T guess probably it’s the load 

of grease and oil we spilled as 
done it,” the stranger concluded 
sagely, “I thought it would 
have to be cleaned up before 
any other cars could get 
through.” Then catching sight 
of the driver’s weapon he 
stepped closer to the car. “Gee, 
that’s a regular army auto- 
matic, ain't it? Ain't seen one 
since I was discharged. I used 
to be able to take one apart and 
put it together again quicker 
than any man in the army.” 
“Not quicker than I could,” 
retorted the driver. ** Why I—" 

“Lemme look at it, will you, 
buddy?” The dirty-faced voung man 

took the gun from the semi-reluctant 
fingers of its owner and gazed at it 
fondly. she loaded?” 
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the one a). ae ARJORIE KUMMER—the talented daughter of the talented Clare 
140) | —who acted in her mother’s comedy hit “ Rollo’s Wild Oat.” 
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NLESS vou have seen Vanda Hoff dance in “ Two Little 
Girls in Blue,” you don’t know what a real nautch dance is. 
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Clare saw that, for the 
first time, they had 
come to one of those 
desolate moments 
when two people 

who love each other 


must clash. 


Flash 
Molloy 


The most dramatic partof a base- 
ball game is played behind the 
scenes—in the club-house and on 
the bench. This inside story of 
a Big League championship 
game is told by a man who 
picked up most of his facts from 
the players themselves. You 


may recognize some of them. 


By 


James Hopper 


Illustrations by F. C. Crooks 


HE first time “Flash” Molloy slid graciously down 
the primrose path to rough going, hard rock and- 
near perdition, it was religion that saved him— 
through some queer throw-back along the maternal 

line. He was then still in the minors, playing third base on 
the Terre Basse Club of the Four T League. He wandered 
that night into the camp-meeting idly, and with intent to rail; 
but when, in his corner of the big tent, all the people began to 
sway and lament, he suddenly found himself swaying also, while 
out of his mouth happy shouts issued, and groans of mental 
misery. Five minutes later, to the great chorus of 
“The Year of Jubilee has come 
Return, ye ransomed sinner, home!” 


Flash had stepped upon the platform and was a mourner. 

The “religion” thus convulsively won, did not last long, but it 
did give Flash time to take a new hold of himself. Soon he was 
once more the laughing youngster, idolized of the rustic fans, 
beloved for the joyous recklessness with which he swung his bat 
and rattled with long hits the loose boards of the “parks.” 

he second time Flash went wrong, it was not religion that 
saved him. It was love. 

He was a Big-Leaguer by now, a celebrated personage, but he 
strayed off the narrow path much as he had done in his salad 
(ays, with some difference as to splendor—-‘‘nobby”’ dressers 
Instead of bar-room hicks, poker instead of craps, champagne 
Instead of rye—but with results ditto. He put on weight, he 
slowed up; he wobbled on the edge of discard. 

It was then his zigzag way came across Clare Early’s straight 
tad. Clare was also a national figure: a vaudeville top-liner. 
On the stage. she was one feverish agitacion of patter, song and 
dance. Ott th: stage, she had a low voice, a gentle manner, 

shes that curved upward, and beneath these curling lashes a 
straight, clear glance. She had worked very hard ever since 
A Was six: perhaps this was the reason why. Looking dream- 
lly at Flash through the smoke of a cigarette, at a late supper at 

erry's, she decided, perhaps, that she had won the right to relax 


a little at last, and allow herself the luxury of this charming, 
irresponsible boy. Or more simply, it may have been that his 
weakness drew her strength. 

Anyway, both fell very much in love: they married. 

After which Clare took stock. She had lifted herself from her 
slum childhood to her present eminence only through a ceascless, 
ferocious fight, and had learned to tread her way with eyes 
wide open. Taking stock, she saw that what she owned was a 
man overboard. She hesitated not one moment. Quietly but 
with decision, she left the stage and gave up her career to devote 
herself to this task of rescue—and resuscitation. 

What Flash needed was to be kept happy; she could do that. 
Also, being at the bottom a great big child, to be amused; she 
amused him. What he could not stand was loneliness: she took 
to traveling with him on the circuit. She sat in the grand stand 
at every game, her plume a rallying point, steady good counsel 
and, at times, flaming inspiration, for the romance of their mating 
ran still vivid in his veins. 

The effect soon was visible. "lash finished the season in good 
stvle, and by the middle of the next, reached the heights. Fast 
in the field and on bases, facing the artillery of all pitchers with a 
laugh, he not only climbed the percentage column till he was lead- 
ing batier in the league, but he also established himself securely 
in the affection of the loud multitudes who followed his fortunes. 

But the amusing thing about Clare’s constant presence in the 
stands was that its effect did not stop with Flash. All of the Pink 
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| saw that, for the 


frst time. they had 
come to one of those 
desolate moments 
when two people 
who love each other 


The most dramatic part of a base- 
hall game is played behind the 
seenes—in the club-house and on 
the bench. This inside story of 
a Big championship 
game is told by a man who 
picked up most of his facts from 
the players themselves. You 
may recognize some of them. 


By 
James Hopper 
Mlustrations by F. C. Crooks 


HE first time “Flash” Molloy slid graciously down 
the primrose path to rough going, hard rock and- , 
near perdition, it was religion that saved him— 
through some queer throw-back along the maternal 
lite. He was then still in the minors, playing third base on 
the Terre Basse Club of the Four T League. He wandered 
that night into the camp-meeting idly, and with intent to rail; 
Dit when, in his corner of the big tent, all the people began to 
Say and lament, he suddenly found himself swaying also, while 
@it of his mouth happy shouts issued, and groans of mental 
Misery. Five minutes later, to the great chorus of 


“The Year of Jubilee has come 
Return, ye ransomed sinner, home!”’ 


Mash had stepped upon the platform and was a mourner. 

The “religion” thus convulsively won, did not last long, but it 
Mid give Flash time to take a new hold of himself. 
mace more the laughing youngster, idolized of the rustic fans, 
Beloved for the joyous recklessness with which he swung his bat 


paid tattled with long hits the loose boards of the “parks.” 


The second time Flash went wrong, it was not religion that 
Myed him. It was love. 

He was a Big-Leaguer by now, a celebrated personage, but he 
Mfayed off the narrow path much as he had done in his salad 
mys, with some difference as to splendor—‘“‘nobby” dressers 
Betead of bar-room hicks, poker instead of craps, champagne 

d of rye—but with results ditto. He put on weight, he 
up; he wobbled on the edge of discard. 

Itwas then his zigzag way came across Clare Early’s straight 
. Clare was also a national figure: a vaudeville top-liner. 
On the Stage, she was one feverish agitation of patter, song and 

» Off the stage, she had a low voice, a gentle manner, 

es that curved upward, and beneath these curling lashes a 
Mfaight, clear glance. She had worked very hard ever since 
ily Was six: perhaps this was the reason why. Looking dream- 
at Flash through the smoke of a cigarette, at a late supper at 
Sherry’s, she decided, perhaps, that she had won the right to relax 


Soon he was’ 


a little at last, and allow herself the luxury of this charming, 
irresponsible boy. Or more simply, it may have been that his 
weakness drew her strength. 

Anyway, both fell very much in love; they married. 

After which Clare took stock. She had lifted herself from her 
slum childhood to her present eminence only through a ceaseless, 
ferocious fight, and had learned to tread her way with eyes 
wide open. Taking stock, she saw that what she owned was a 
man overboard. She hesitated not one moment. Quietly but 
with decision, she left the stage and gave up her career to devote 
herself to this task of rescue—and resuscitation. 

What Flash needed was to be kept happy; she could do that. 
Also, being at the bottom a great big child, to be amused; she 
amused him. What he could not stand was loneliness; she took 
to traveling with him on the circuit. She sat in the grand stand 
at every game, her plume a rallying point, steady good counsel 
and, at times, flaming inspiration, for the romance of their mating 
ran still vivid in his veins. 

The effect soon was visible. Flash finished the season in good 
style, and by the middle of the next, reached the heights. Fast 
in the field and on bases, facing the artillery of all pitchers with a* 
laugh, he not only climbed the percentage column till he was lead- 
ing batter in the league, but he also established himself securely. 
in the affection of the loud multitudes who followed his fortunes. 

But the amusing thing about Clare’s constant presence in the’ 
stands was that its effect did not stop with Flash. All of ry Pink 
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Socks (which is not their name) began to show rejuvenation. The 
club was climbing, climbing: soon it was at grapples for first 
place. And it was a bright newspaper man who (privately) 
pointed to the fact that several members of the Socks besides 
Flash played for Clare’s plume—and none more clearly than 
Truck Burns. Truck had always been a dependable catcher—a 
very rock of Gibraltar. But now a new confidence established 
itself in his bat, a new daring in his legs, a new genius in his head. 

What the newspaper man had whispered was the truth. 
Truck, that great big, slow, two-hundred-pounder, adored Clare— 
dumbly, blindly, stupidly and with reverent resignation. Clare 
was quick to see the nature of the worship that dwelt in the man’s 
stricken eyes, quick to see there was no danger of its ever declar- 
ing itself, quick to see how easily it could be diverted to that 
purpose which now was her only purpose in life—the wélfare of 
that crazy boy she had married. And a triangle was formed— 
not such a one as is usually described by the word, but a three- 
party relation in which the older, steadier man, and the woman, 
young in years but mature of wisdom, united in a guardianship of 
the lovable but temperamental being who was the friend of the 
one, the husband of the other. 

Within this subtle and warm care, Flash developed and scin- 
tillated and so also did the Socks. And this was the period, now 
historical in the annals of the national game, during*which that 
famous club thrice won the pennant, and twice the world cham- 
pionship. 

Now comes Flash Molloy’s third fall—-and the most serious. 

They had been married now three years. For three years, 
Clare had been off the stage, and-had left in that world a real 
void. Her picturesque marriage to one of the nation’s public 
characters had only added to her value in the mind of certain 
half-oriental gentlemen who think in terms of cardboard splendor 
and ringing shekels. And now an cffer was made her to play 
once more, one so magnificent she must think it over. The 
thinking, she found, was much afiected by a strong tugging which 
had been long secret in her heart. She decided to accept, and 
her first words of this hit Flash hard. 

““What’s the matter?” he questioned, in the tone of an injured 
child. ‘‘Haven’t I done the right thing by you, Clare? Haven’t 
I kept straight and played good ball? Haven’t we been good 
chums and everything?” 

She saw that, for the first time, they had come to one of those 
desolate moments when two beings who love each other and who 
are both right, must clash. “Oh, Flash—it isn’t that!” 

“You don’t think I’m giving you enough,” he said stubbornly. 
“You're tired of me; you want more excitement!” 

“Flash!” She drew to her bosom his head, which yielded only 
siffy. ‘Flash—don’t say such things. You hurt. You hurt 
me, Flash. Nowlisten. Listen tome carefully. Ilove you. I 
love you more than anything on earth, you great big—baseball 
player. But there comes sometimes, Flash, in a woman’s heart, a 
want which is beside her love for her mate; something, Flash, so 
quiet ,-yet strong, and always there——”’ 

Flash had sensed an inadequacy in ,the first answer she had 
given him; his doubt now became assurance. ‘You didn’t tell 
me the real reason why you wanted to go back to the stage, did 
you? Not the real reason.” 

“No,” she admitted. ‘I have not told you the real reason.” 

“You want to get away. You want to——” 

But she placed her hand on his lips. ‘Hush—don’t say it 
again. Don’t. I’! tell you the real reason. I'll tell you now.” 

And she told him; she whispered it in his ear. 

He rose, and walked to and fro, his hands in his pockets, a flush 
upon his face, half embarrassment, half pleasure. ‘‘ Why, that’s 
all right,” he said at length. “J’mforthat! I hadn’t thought of 
it, that’s all. Say, it would be fun to teach the little cuss the 
game. I bet he'll swinga bat! I’m for that, Clare! But what 
has that to do with your going back to the stage? I don’t see——”’ 

She explained to him carefully. ‘You’re a baseball player, 
Flash. One of the greatest there is, but still a baseball player. 
And you know what that means. A few more vears of the top 
money, then the discard, the bush. And I, Flash? A few more 
years and my legs won’t work so fast, and the mob won’t laugh 
when J try to be funny. You see, we are of the same kind; quick 
blooms! Well, then, while there is the chance— Oh, Flash—let’s 
make it safe for—for the little cuss. They’re offering me a mint. 
Two years of it, rolling in this way, and we can afford—that little 
cuss. Without feeling we’re running him into a hard game, 
rH against him. We'll have enough to send him to school, 

sh!’ 

This did not end the discussion, but Clare, wide-eyed and clear- 


eyed, took upon herself the decision. Within two weeks she was _ 


rehearsing; within a month, she had opened in Manhattan with 
a brilliant success and a personal ovation. : 
Heretofore, Clare and Flash had passed the winter at a south. 
ern beach, where he kept his strong health and, before the 
training call, began to condition himself slowly. Now, he passed 
the winter in New York. Clare, hard-worked, living the topsy- 
turvy life of the actress, had little time’ to give him, and he was 
suffering with an obscure shame because, with Clare acting, it 
was as if publicly he had been declared wanting as a provider 
He began to go down-hill. ; 
The three weeks of training at a southern watering-resort, the 


-momentary pleasure of finding himself with his fighting comrades 


once more, of using his body, long cramped in idleness, placed him 
back on his feet: every one promised him a great year. But when 
the season had really started, with its long stays in the western 
city which was the home of the Socks, and the long circuits of 
friendless cities, loneliness gripped him hard, and discouragement 
and a dim resentment. May came, and instead of breaking up, 
Clare’s company started on a tour of the West. By-midsummer. 
the heat, the stres3 and the strain of the pennant-race, Flash was 
slipping fast into the habits which, twice before, had come near 
finishing him. 

August came, and Clare’s return, and the disbandment of her 
troop. ~ But almost without pausing she accepted an offer to play 
in London—an offer such as she could not refuse, utterly carried 
away as she was by her purpose and her yearning, now that its 
consummation seemed so near. Almost without pausing, she was 
off once more, across the Atlantic. 

Before sailing she had seen Truck. 

“Oh, Truck,” she said, “I’m going away, and I’m afraid, 
You'll look out for him, won’t you, Truck?” 

. “T sure will,” said Truck solidly. 

“Keep him from that gang, Truck. And from—you know— 
the wine that is red. Or any other color, Truck!” 

Truck was silent a moment, torn between a wish to warn her 
and the male loyalty to male. “Oh, he ain’t been hitting it up 
much,” he finally lied. ‘‘He’s been pretty straight.” 

“T know,” Clare breathed, eager to accept anything that might 
stifle the foreboding in her heart. ‘But I don’t like some of 
those fellows he seems to know. Oh, Truck, keep good watch! 
T’ll never leave him again. But it’s a clean-up this time; a 
clean-up, and the last time! Oh, Truck, keep good watch!” 

“T’ll do that,” said Truck. e 

But the best of poor, honest, plodding Truck proved of little 
power once Clare had sailed. Flash was now not only lonely but 
keenly resentful. He sulked, he grouched, he threw himself into 
dissipation not in seareh of pleasure, but with a fixed desire to hurt 
some one; to hurt his wife, to hurt Truck, all his friends, himself. 

Truck worried, for, unfortunately, the season was ending in a 
way that might give Flash a chance to vent the gloomy perversity 
in which he had sunk. The season was ending in turmoil, un- 
certainty and an evil wind of gossip. 

Up to July the Socks, weathered veterans, had led impressively. 
Then from way down in the ruck, the club which here shall be 
called the Reds had started an astonishing drive. Twenty 
games won straight had placed them in the first division; then with 
one defeat as a halt, they started crawling relentlessly upon the 
Socks, now faltering among rumors of internal strife. 

Excitement grew tense throughout the sporting world as the 
Reds crept up, and the Socks, dropping a game now and then, fell 
back in a position more and more precarious. The end of the sea- 
son neared. It was the extravagant period after the war, when 
there seemed to be bundles of inflated currency in all pockets, and 
in all hearts a recklessness to spend it. Gambling, for the first time, 
had seized hold of the national game. About the tottering Socks 
furtive and sinister figures began to slink, and Truck became 
afraid. Though not a great psychologist, he saw peril in Flash’s 
bad mood. 

With a rush, amid great excitement, the season came to the 
eve of its last day, and the situation was this: 

The Socks led the Reds by a fraction of a game, and each club 
had one game to play on the last day. If both won their games, 
the Socks‘won the pennant. If both lost their games, the Socks 
won the pennant. But if the Socks lost and the Reds won, the 
pennant was the Reds’. 

That evening, Truck came upon Flash as the latter conversed 
behind a pillar of the hotel lobby with a slim, oldish person who 
looked like a ruined jockey; Truck disliked this man to sucha 


- degree that he decided to speak. 


“Flash,” he said. when the man had gone, “that was an ugly 
bird you were talking with. I’d drop that kind if T wereyou— 
specially these times.” 
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His mates gathered around him. ‘What's the matter. Flash?” “Are you hurt? But it was Truck alone 


who saw what those shaking s 


What's the matter wich the times?” Flash countered. 

} ou know, Flash. To-morrow’s the deciding game, and 
there’s a lot of slimy talk around. And we’re sort of on the 
skids—and——.” 

“Wait a minute, Truck!” _Flash’s tone had a deadly briskness 
foreign to that usually amiable young man. “I want you to listen 
to me. Listen hard, because I ain’t going to say it more than 
once, I'll talk to any guy I please, see? It’s nune of your busi- 


ness. I’m going to live just as I please, see? How I live is my 
business. And as for you,” he went on, with a smoothness that be- 
tokened long brooding and a piece well learned, “I have just one 
piece of advice. And that’s, keep away. It ain’t going to 

healthy to monkey with this bird here no more. You’ve butted in 
almighty too much already. Think I don’t see you plotting with 
Clare, eh? You two trying to bossme? W ell—keep away! At 
least so long as sheain’t your wife but mine,” he finished Sendiatey. 
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The shaft, long prepared and polished, and plunged with the 
glee of the half-devil and half-child, sank deep into the big man. 
All the little devils and angels so well laid within him, all the dim 
aches and yearnings and repressions which were his emotional 
baggage as far as Clare was concerned, were quickened to a dis- 
turbing dance. He colored, he choked. ‘All right, Flash,” was 
all he could say, and said it weakly, and turned away. 

Flash, his heart pounding strangely for one having won so fine a 
triumph, passed on through swinging doors into a pool-room. 
There, as fate would have it, the jockey-like, oldish man stood, 
leaning against the wall. Flash went to him after the merest 
flick of a hesitation. ‘You said five thousand advance and five 
thousand after,” he slipped out of the corner of his mouth. 

“Five before and five after,” said the man, but without mov- 
ing his mouth at all, and with his glazed eyes fixed past Flash and 
far away. 

“T’m on,” Flash said—and plunging his hands in his pockets, 
he strolled toward one of the tables. 

That night, when Flash went to bed in the hotel, he found 
under his pillow five one-thousand-dollar bills. 

When, late in the morning he awakened, he was in evil humor. 
For weeks he had not slept enough to balance the daily drain of 
a ball-player’s life. Then he uncomfortably remembered the 
scene with Truck, and took the human course of working himself 
up further against the man who was thus causing him discomfort. 
Then in his mail was a letter from Clare, a letter full of the zest 
of one working hard and liking it, a letter lacking in melancholy 
and in which that young woman, usually of such infallible wis- 
dom, had made the mistake of adding a postscript. ‘‘Be a good 
boy, Flash,” said that unlucky postscript. 

“Huh, bossing me!” Flash growled. ‘From London,” he 
went on, his voice creaking with heavy irony. ‘‘ Bossing me from 
old London, sixteen thousand miles away! They think they 
can all do-it now. She and Truck and everybody. From 
London!” 

Still, when he left the hotel for the grounds, stuffing the bills 
like so many rags into the depths of his trouser pockets, his mind 
was not made up. And when, two hours later, he took his place 
at third base for the crucial game, his mind was not made up. 
Looking across the field to the great score-board, he saw that 
the Reds, playing in New York, two hours further east, were 
loping away with their game, ten to one in the seventh inning. 
The Socks faced at last the tense crisis which had been threaten- 
ing for weeks. They must win this game or lose the pennant. 

Amid the roar of an enormous and hostile crowd, Flash took 
his place in the field with his mates, his mind still not made up. 
And perhaps he would never have made it up had he not, in the 
second inning, failed to touch his bag in a lightning attempt at 
a double-play. Coming to the bench when the inning had ended 
he was met by his manager’s displeasure. Pat O’Doole owned 
a tongue more efficient than he knew. ‘‘Say,” he shouted to 
Flash, so that all the others heard, “‘ivory must have been some 
high when we bought yours. And fer why do you keep it all in 
your dome, eh? Ain’t you got a deposit box in the bank?” 

Flash was just taking up his bat to go to the plate, and he came 
very near crashing it down across the ironical manager’s cranium. 
When he faced the pitcher, he was in a fury and struck viciously 
and wildly at the first balls served him. Then the wily pitcher 
floated up a slow one, and struck him out. 

Flash’s cup was now full. When, the Socks’ half of the third 
inning over without result, he took his place in the field, he hated 
Clare, he hated Truck, he hated O’Doole, he hated the pitcher 
who had struck him out, he hated himself for having struck out, 
he hated the game, he hated every one and everything. 

The home team had worked a man around to third base with 
only one out. Now, from the batter, the ball came to Flash. 

It was a shrieking liner, coming straight along a layer of the air 
well above his head. Instantly, without waiting for command of 
his head, his well-trained and supple athlete’s body met the chal- 
lenge. He leaped far up; his right arm loose from the pivoting 
shoulder, swung to its utmost reach; his gloved hand met the ball 
and knocked it down. It was there, spinning at his feet; he 
pounced upon it like a cat, he had it in hand, poised in position 
for throwing. 

And then, in that flicker of a moment, perversely, his mind was 
made up. A man was running home, a man was running toward 
first. Flash made a gesture to throw home, held the ball as 
though he were too late there, pivoted, and threw to first. But he 
did not throw to first. Instead he let loose a stupefying wild 
pitch which, sailing over the first-baseman’s stretched fingers 
went sailing on and far into the green grass. 

With the thunder of the whole world in his ears Flash stood 


rooted. He could see the galloping back of the first-baseman 
going after the ball; he could see the right-fielder loping at right 
angles on the same errand, while about him his mates shifted to 


cover andrelay. And when everything was over, the batter stood 


on third base, from which he was immediately sacrificed home. 

When the inning ended, the home team had two runs—a 
heart-breakinglead in such a game—but Flash, going to the bench, 
was still full of the child’s sulky satisfaction at having, in one 
gesture, avenged himself against a hostile world. And even 
when, at the bench, he met the face of Truck, a face apoplectic 
and perspiring and appalled, no remorse did more than stir very 
faintly within him. Rather did Truck’s look of dumb horror 
place him in an exultation at the enormity of his deed. He felt 
like 2 reader of dime novels who should find himself suddenly 
in one of the extraordinary situations he had thought possible 
only in print. 

But when two more innings had passed without changing the 
score, and the matter began to take on the aspect of something 
forever settled, Flash began to suffer witha certain dissatisfaction, 

This had hardly an ethical source; the matter was more sim- 
ple. Flash always disliked being beaten, and now he was being 
beaten. And it seemed to him that the victors were bearing 
their success without modesty. They were acting, in fact, as 
though it was their own intelligence and skill which had placed 
them in the superior position. Their pitcher bore on his broad 
face a greasy complacency which made Flash wild. “The big 
stiff,” he kept growling, thinking of that pitcher. “The big 
stiff: he thinks he’s done it!” 

But it was in the sixth inning that full clarity came to him. 

In that inning, the home nine placed a man on second. The 
next man up hit along single into center field. “Bunting” 
Goodwin, the Socks’ center-fielder, came running in fast, and 
scooped up the ball. By that time the runner who had been 
on second, rounded third and made for home. “Home! 
Home,” Flash roared to Goodwin. Bunting hesitated a moment, 
then threw, and the ball going wide of the plate, let the runner 
in for the home team’s third run. 

Flash stood a moment stupefied. Then a wild anger took 
possession of him. ‘The dog!” he cried, looking off toward the 
culvable center-fielder. ‘The dirty, thieving dog!” 

The shout was lost in the immense clamor which now hailed 
this new Socks’ disaster, but not lost to Flash, within whom it 
reverberated and struck light. 

“The dirty, thieving dog’’—that is what he had called Bunting. 
And Bunting had made a wild throw, not on purpose. But what 
about himself? He had made a wild throw. And purposely. 

“Dirty, thieving dog!” 

As he squatted for the next play, in his mind’s eye he could see 
all of his mates spread about him. ‘Dirty, thieving dog”— 
that’s what he was, he, Flash! 

His soul began to sweat. . 

At every ball hit, he threw himself madly—no matter where it 
went; at every chance to cover, to retrieve, he flung his body in 
desperate effort; every gesture, he made with all of his strength. 
But all this was no good, no good. No game could be won that 
way; no game so thoroughly lost. : 

But when came the Socks’ turn at the bat, his end was not up 
and he had to sit impotently on the bench and watch the side 
go out one-two-three. 

Again in the field, throwing himself into tense strivings that 
accomplished nothing, that could accomplish nothing. Then 
on the bench—and once more no chance given him; three men 
out in order, and no one chance coming to him. 

The field again, and then it was the ninth inning. 


Flash sat on the bench, alternately taken with fever and with 


chill. He was second up; Bobbie Sands, the first baseman, was 
batting. It seemed to Flash that the duel between Bob and 
the pitcher was lasting forever. Bob drew three balls and then 
two strikes. Then he kept fouling and fouling. At last came 
a bad ball. “Four balls,” the umpire bellowed, and Bob trotted 
leisurely to first base. : 

Flash’s heart was thumping as he came to the plate, and little 
bright spots danced before his eyes. But he steadied himself 
as he faced the pitcher. One sole thought came to him. “I've 
got to knock the smithereens out of that ball!” . 

If only he made a home-run! A home-run, with Bob on 
first—that made two runs, that brought the score three totwo— 
and the heavy end of the Socks was up. A home-run! That 
would almost even up the score; that might altogether break this 
pitcher who, seemingly wobbling, had just given a base on ba 

Flash let two go by, then, to a perfect one, swung with gritted 
teeth and gritted soul. (Continued on page 130) 


Wow. 
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The Flower 
of the Flock 


THE STORY OF A.KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN MOTHER, AND THE PRICE SHE PAID 
THAT HER SON MIGHT FIND THE ROMANCE SHE HAD BEEN DENIED. 


Illustrations by W. H. D. Koerner 


the narrow valley in which the Tollivers lived, did 
falling rays of sunlight rest impartially upon the rude 
cabin of hewn logs huddled against one mountain slope 
and upon the tiny rectangle of cleared land slanting upward on 
the opposite slope, as if trying crazily to stand upon two corners. 
At other times, from the moment the summit of Old Razorback 
was tinged with the pinkness of dawn, an exact half of the valley 
ay in the shadow creeping gradually from one slope to the other. 
Against the green glory of those two sloping walls extending 
upward, the cabin itself was bare and ugly, its forlorn porch 
sagging, the nondescript outbuildings lending emphasis to the 
general shabbiness. Often enough in his boyhood young Dave 
Tolliver, regarding wistfully the first putting forth of tender 
spring leafage upon the mountain slopes, had wished ruefully 
that the rough logs of the cabin held the sam® magic power of 
ving a furbishing of green. He loved beauty, young Dave, 
pausing frequently at his work in the field to gaze upward at 
's of cloud scurrying across the azure blue of a sky no less 
lue than his eyes. 

o% which was, quite naturally, absurd to the other Tolliver 
net, of whom there were six—great dark, hulking mountaineers 
pelea Pipes permanently riveted to bearded lips. Against 

sodden animality the pink and white and gold beardless 

uty of the boy glowed as brightly as a Canadian maple 
against a forest of beech trees. In every way he was an anomaly, 
young Dave—slipped in by some jest of fate among the precise 
Pattern of Tollivers, to their astonished resentment and distrust. 
an evening when the summit of the western mountain in 
showed pink and azure and purple, Maw Tolliver, her 


Santy hair pinned in a strictly utilitarian knot upon the back 


Os at high noon, when the sun stood directly over 


of her head, stepped to the open doorway of the windowless cabin 
for a hurried glance down the valley. 


“Nary one of them back yit,’’ she mumbled, resting toilworn ° 


hands upon her scrawny hips. “Essie at the mill, Dave shootin’, 
an’ Pap an’ the boys at the still. . . .” 

From the iower end of the valley a file of men appeared, wide 
hatted, heavy-booted, six of them, as alike as peas in the selfsame 
pod. Swiftly the old woman dumped the ashes from her pipe, 
hobbling back to push the coffee-pot forward among the coals of 
the fireplace. 

“They air sartin sure fractious ternight,” she muttered 
anxiously, blowing upon the coals vigorously with a dilapidated 
bellows, before her eyes an ominous picture of the aggressive 
stride of the six. “Ef only they don’t go pickin’ on Dave . . .” 

A thump upon the porch proclaimed their arrival. 

“ Maw!” 

“Hyar I be.” She poked her head outside. 

“Hurry the victuals.” 

“Toreckly . . . toreckly!”’ she cackled, speeding back to the 
fireplace with all the dubious agility of her poor old feet. 

In silence the six grouped themselves upon the porch, hats low 
over beady, black eyes, flannel shirts open over hairy chests. 
From the edges of the valley chiffon-like mists of blue shadow 
crept in, veiling the out-buildings in kindly concealment. From 
within the cabin the fragrance of boiling coffee, of frying bacon, 
and of baking corn pone drifted out. 

Of a sudden the eldest of the Tolliver boys, allowing his warped 
= to conte down sharply upon all four legs, broke the silence. 

aw! ” 

Wiping her hands on a checked apron she appeared in the 
doorway again, faded blue eyes mildly intent upon a, a 
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straggle of hair across a cheek flushed redly by the 
heat of the fire. 

“Whut’s hit?” 

“Whar’s he?” 

““Yo’ pappy sent him shootin’.”. Unnoticed by 
the other a tightness of anxiety set in about her 
sunken mouth. 

“Time he wuz back.” 

With a practised squint at the mountain top, 
she spoke placatingly. 

“Ton’t fret, Lem. He'll git hyar.” A pause. 
Her eyes brightened hopefully. ‘‘Hyar he is now,” 
she pointed. “Thar’s David.” 

A figure detached itself from the shadows at 
the end of the ploughed field, rifle thrown care- 
lessly across one arm, a bag slung over one shoulder. 

“T’m hyar,” he smiled, mounting the three sag- 
ging steps. 

His smile, unreturned, faded to uneasiness. 
Awkwardly he eased the filled bag to the floor. 

“Kill many?” The older brother’s sneering 
eyes went to the bag. : 

“Plenty for termorrer an’ next day. Ain’t no 
use killin’ more—they won’t keep.” 

An unpleasant smile parted’ Lem’s tobacco 
stained lips. “‘Hain’t much on killin’, air ye?” he 
jeered, looking up sullenly at the clustering gold 
curls and smooth face of the boy. 

“T don’t aim at killin’ more’n we kin eat.” With 
the tip of his boot young David opened the bag, 
several birds spilling limply out on the floor, their 
eyes glazed, their neck-feathers ruffled. 

“Seems a shame ter shoot them, anyways,” he 
muttered vaguely. “Whut we need ter eat I’m 
willin’ ter shoot. Outside of thet I ain’t aimin’ ter 
shoot nary one.” 

_ Shouldering the bag again, he stepped inside, 
away from the silent hostility of his brothers, the 
old woman following. 

“Hed a nice day, sonny?” she ventured, laying 
a timidly affectionate hand upon his arm. 

He smiled. ‘I shot them birds the fust hour, 
Maw. After thet I clumb the highest hill I c’d 
find, an’ sat thar listenin’ to the trees blowin’ in 
the wind, an’ watchin’ the road whar it gits lost in 
the woods on the way to the settlemint.” 

A pause. ‘‘Whar’s Essie?” he half whispered, 
blue eyes searching the shadows around the fire- 
place. 

“Over to the mill. She hain’t back yit.” She 
came closer, anxious eyes pleading with his. “Boy, 
don’t rile them none ternight. They’re plumb ugly, 
an’ they hain’t no tellin’ whut they mought do.” 

“T won’t.”” He squeezed her hand reassuringly. 
“Don’t fret, Maw.” 

From fireplace to rude table she moved heavily, 
putting coarse food in place. And presently the 
others pushed into the room, silent and sullen, 
crowding at the table and showing a restrained 
eagerness. Almost immediately the noise of food 
hurriedly gulped and coffee noisily swallowed became audible. 

Young David went and stood in the doorway, looking out into 
the hushed beauty of early evening. Behind the mountain a 
hound bayed at the rising moon, and from near at hand came a 
chitter of insect life. Something in the brooding peace stilled 
the faint, unrecognized bitterness in his heart. He would, he 
decided, wait and eat with his mother, now busy serving the 
others. To-night he shrank from the coarse jests of his brothers, 
the eager malice of his father. And perhaps Essie. . . 

She came, almost upon the shadow of his unfinished thought, a 
white, breathless presence, slipping silently out of the thickening 
dark into his arms, her fine, dark hair flung to either side of her 
small face in her haste. 

“David!” she sighed in relief. 

“Hit’s David, honey,” he reassured, holding her gently. 
“Whar’s the meal?” 

She shuddered backward, motioning toward the distant road 
thickly screened with trees. ‘‘Somethin’ moved in the grass, 
an’ I drapped hit. Hit’s out thar layin’ in the road—maybe 
spilt.” Her lips quivered. ‘“Yore pappy’ll scold.” 

“T'll git it,” he comforted. “Wait hyar, honey.” He strode 


away, her eyes following adoringly, returning almost instantly” 


Her silent fear hurt David unendurably, and inadequately he 
since he whupped my 


with the luckily unspilled corn-meal. ‘‘’Tain’t spilled, Essie. 
Tired, honey?” 

“No.” A pause. Then, her eyes seeking his fearfully. “Ef- 
ef Lem’ll only let me be.” 4 

A shadow fell upon both. : 

“Sometimes I’m plumb sorry yore pappy had ter take sick 
an’ die hyar, leavin’ you on our hands,” said David bitterly, 
frowning into space. 

“T hain’t.” A small hand touched his briefly. ‘Cause ef he 
hadn’t I wouldn’t ever ’a’ seen you, David.” With a flutter of 
skirts she disappeared into the cabin. : 

“Come on an’ eat, gal,” greeted Lem, patting the vacant chair 
beside his invitingly. 

“T’ll eat with Maw,” refused the girl, shrinking away. 

“An’ David!” he flamed back jealously, springing up. Catch- 
ing her by one protesting arm he pulled her into the empty chaif 
forcibly. “When I says eat—yo eats!” he informed her trium- 
phantly. 

From the doorway young David ventured interference, well 
knowing that it would probably only make matters worse. 
“‘Let Essie be,” he said uncertainly. 

Lem drew back his lips, revealing broken snags of tobacco 
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would try to comfort her. “I hate Lem,” Essie would sob despairingly. “I've hated him ever 


puppy ter death for hollerin’ nights.” 


stained teeth, his eyes narrowing. “Keep a still tongue in yore 

ead, young rooster, ef ye don’t aim at havin’ yer tail-feathers 
pulled!” he commanded. “Essie kin jest as well be gittin’ used 
ter me—I’m aimin’ ter marry her fust time the circuit rider comes 
this a-way.” 

“No!” cried Essie, shuddering away, scarlet flaming in her 
small white face. 

“I says I’m aimin’ ter marry yer,” drawled Lem, provokingly 
Then: ‘An’ I kin lick any man this side o’ the mounting,” he 
concluded significantly. 

The angry color drained from the girl's flushed face. “No,” she 
said again, a curious stillness of defiance in her manner. 

_ “Pap!” appealed Lem, addressing the male parent listening 
M coarse amusement. Wiping his whiskers with a rough hand, 
ap took part in the discussion. 

I hain’t aimin’ ter hev no quarrelin’ over a slip of a gal,” he 
announced firmly. “Wimmin folks air forever stirrin’ up trouble, 
anyways. Look hyar, gal—” he directed his attention entirely 
to Essie. “I took ye in when yo pappy come over the mount- 
ings from outer nowhar an’ died on my hands. I raised ye sence 

et time, an’ while I ain’t aimin’ ter make things too hard fer 
ye, hit’s time ye picked out one of these boys an’ settled down. 


Hit’s time more Tollivers wuz comin’ along . . .” he paused. 
“Thar’s six fine, handsbme boys hyar—take yer pick. Hain’t 
one of them but’s been makin’ soft eyes at ye.” 

Instantly, in glad relief, her eyes flashed out to young David 
standing, disturbed and uneasy, in the doorway. ‘Then I 
choose David.” 

“Y'all hear?” inquired David simply. 

Lem jumped to his feet with a roar of rage. “‘ Ye caih’t hev 
her less’n ye kin lick me!” 

“Thet hain’t fair!” cried Essie, appealing in turn to the leader 
of the Tolliver clan. ‘Ye said I mought choose.” 

Deliberately the old man’s eyes ranged from Lem, his chosen 
son, to the changeling offspring in the doorway. 

“Reckon hit’s fair enough,” he drawled. “Dave thar—ef it 
warn’t fer makin’ Maw hot, I’d say he warn’t a Tolliver at 
all. An’ I didn’t figger on yer pickin’ him whut’s only a strip 
- boy. But ef he kin lick Lem, he kin hev ye, Essie. Thet’s 
‘air.”’ 

“?*Tain’t fair!” cried Essie wildly, beginning to sob. ‘‘ Y’know 
Dave cain’t lick Lem.” 

Behind her the old mother clasped trembling hands in the 
folds of her apron. ‘Don’t fight him, Dave,” she ieuplowed. 
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And to Lem, coaxingly. “Leave him be, Lem. He hain’t no 
match fer ye. -He—he hain’t nuthin’ but a boy, Dave hain’t.” 

“He’s man enough ter want Essie,” returned Lem, sullenly. 
Exultantly he moved forward, catlike, shoulders hunched. 
“I’m aimin’ at givin’ ye the wust lickin’ ye ever had, young 
feller,” he announced. ‘Reckon ye won’t be so purty when I 
git through with ye.” 

Young David thrust aside his mother gently. “Don’t, Maw,” 
he urged. “He kin slick me—he knows thet. But I air got ter 
fight him. anyways.” 

Sturdily he flung himself forward nes the unequal struggle. 

“Hit him, Lem!” cried the old man viciously. ‘“‘Shet them 
purty blue eyes fer him. Show Maw’s baby he better keep ter 
the other side of the road from us Tollivers!” 

The two women, clasped in each other’s arms, shivered at the 
sound of flailing blows. 

“Nouf?” inquired Lem savagely, when the boy began to reel 
under the inexorable pelting. 

“No!” gasped David stoutly, almost blinded, a trickle of 
blood down one cheek. 

mg ith a cry of anguish Essie wheeled, snatching up David’s 
rifle 

““Vou—Lem!”’ she said dangerously. “Stand away or I'll 
shoot! Thar’s things stronger than a Tolliver.” 

Sullenly Lem stood back. “Tain’t fair!” he protested, his 
great chest heaving with effort. 

“An’ tain’t fair fer ye ter fight David nohow,” she stormed, 
eyes flashing. 

“Put down the gun, Essie,”’ agreed Lem sulkily. ‘I'll quit.” 

Stumbling through the doorway, young David collapsed on the 
steps, his bruised face bowed into bleeding hands, tears of sheer 
rage at his own impotence stinging through them. 

And presently the old mother slipped out to him, a plate of 
food in one hand, a bucket of spring water in the other. 

“Let Maw fix ye up, boy,”’ she coaxed. ‘‘Then ye kin eat yer 
victuals. I hotted them up fer ye.” 

Obediently he raised his head and gently she mopped away at 
his bruises. ‘“‘Thet’s a sightly cut over yore eye, son,” she 
grieved. 

“Tain’t nuthin’,” he shrugged indifferently. Then, flinging 
his arms wide, in a passion of despair: ‘I hain’t got any chance, 
Maw—not agin them. Hit’s allers been thet a-way.” 

“Ye ain’t nuthin’ but a boy, son,” she encouraged, putting 
the plate into his lap. ‘Shouldn’t wonder ef ye don’t lick Lem 
some day.” 

“Not in time ter save Essie. Ye heerd whut he said?” 

“T heerd,” she nodded so- 
berly. “‘An’ he means hit, Lem 
does. He’s hed them beady 
eyes on Essie a sightly while. 
I bin wonderin’ how long he’d 
hold off.” A pause. ‘I hain’t 
able ter do much with Lem, 
son, but I bin doin’ my best 
fer Essie.” 


With a cry of anguish Essie 
snatched up David's rifle. 
*You—Lem!~ she said. 
“Stand away or I'll shoot.” 


“Pore Maw!” sympathized the boy gently, laying a hand upon 
one of her knotted ones. “It hain’t much of a life fer ye.” 

Slow, difficult tears shimmered in her faded eyes. 

“T’ve hed you,” she dabbed at her eyes.with a corner of the 
checked apron. “ Ye bin the one thing good whut’ s happened 
ter me, boy. From the fust ye were happy an’ gentle an’ 
smilin’ like—a dove in a nest of crows!” 

“‘An’ with jest about as much chance!” muttered the boy 
unhappily. 

“Thet’s right!” agreed Maw instantly. “Ye hain’t got no 
chance hyar, son. All them things whut works agin ye hyar 
would work fer ye out in the big world. Thar’s places whar 
gentleness ah’ kindness’an’ liking things nice counts—but not 
with the Tollivers. An’ I’m wantin’ ye sh’d take Essie an’ git. 
She don’t belong hyar, noways.” 

“I - a t git fur afore they’d ketch me,” he pointed out. 

“an’ then——”’ 

‘“Lem’d kill ye,” she etlenandatens. “He air the killin’ kind, 
Lem air. He kills jest from likin’ ter. Ye wouldn’t be the 
fust—” she stopped, lips closing upon the secret. 

“He’s killed afore?” 

She nodded, a finger to her lips. ‘Ssh! He'd kill me ef he 
knew I told. He hain’t got no nacheral feelin’ fer me—none of 
them. Tollivers has—not ez much ez a litter of kittens fer an old 
cat: 

“T hain’t got a chance agin ’em,” doaeed David sullenly. 

“Leave hit ter Maw,” she urged mysteriously. ‘‘Lem’ll wait 
the month; preacher won’t be by afore then. An’ I’ll find some 
way. Ye air the flower of the flock, David, an’ I’m aimin’ ter 
give ye a chance.” 

He hesitated uncertainly. 

“T tell ye, I’ll find some way ter manage.” she insisted. “Ye 
air the flower of the flock . . .” she stopped, panting. 

“Maw!” commanded a rough voice within. 

“Comin’!” she scrambled up with incredible alacrity, hurrying 


inside. 


Rising painfully, young David limped down across the field 
to a seat he had built for Essie beneath the shelter of a clump of 
trees. 

“Essie!”’ he greeted in surprise, seeing a blur of white against 
the dark. 

“David!” she flung herself into his arms, weeping. “Air ye 
er. much? Seemed’t every blow came whalin’ down on my 

rt 

“T’m all right,” he comforted, lips against her dark hair. 
“Hit’s you I’m frettin’ over, honey. Lem——” 

“Lem won’t never git me, David,” she declared proudly. 
Then, significantly : “Ye air fergittin’ the Bride’s Leap. Ef 
thar hain’t no way fer us ter git away, I’m allowin’ ter try thet.” 

“Essie!” He caught her closer, his anguished fancy seeing the 
small, slight figure flutter from steep hillside to cruel rocks below. 

“T’m lovin’ ye, Dave,” she urged, both arms tight around his 
neck. “Fust off I loved ye ‘cause of ~ pea bein’ all agin’ ye. 
But lately I bin lovin’ ye count o’ ye bein’ y. 

“Honey!” said David tenderly, “‘I jest ane n't bear thinkin’ of 
a single hair 0 yer purty head bein’ hurt.” 

An’ me—” she told him sobbingly. “I cain’t bear 
chinkin’ of bein’ married ter Lem—an’ lovin’ you.’ 

A silence in the fragrant dark, David’s thoughts 
upon Essie. 

Essie... she was different from 
other mountain women, he decided, 
holding her close, his tenderness mani- 
festing itself in the throbbing of his 
wrists, the moistness of his eyes. Finer, 
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“I clumb the highest hill I c'd find.”’ said Dav'd. ‘an’ sat thar. listenin’ to the trees blowin’ in the wind and watchin’ 
the road whar it gits lost in the woods.” 


ater, that was it. Her small heart-shaped face, the slenderness © 


her neck and wrists, even the slimness of her feet and ankles, 
stirred in him an immense pity and wish to protect. There was 
40 girl on the mountains to compare with Essie—and Lem 
wanted her! Wanted Essie, who wasn’t fitted for the rough life 
of the mountains, the toting of water, all the drudgery which was 
4 natura] accompaniment of their life. Whatever the unknown 
ound behind her, she had not been born to such a life. 
it stranger, her father, who had unexpectedly died at their 
—his clothes were finer than any of them had ever seen 
ore. Even the clothing of the nine-year-old Essie, religiously 


preserved by Maw, was of unfamiliar fineness—like Essie 

The boy sighed. He must get Essie safely away. She wouldn’t 
marry Lem. She meant it, that allusion to the Bride’s Leap. 
For all her apparent delicacy she possessed a steel-like determina- 
tion. She would never marry Lem. 

“Ef only I wuz full grown . . .” he said aloud. 

“Ef only ye were,” wistfully. 

A brief pause. 
; “We hev got a.month,” reminded David with forced cheer- 
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‘““Thet’s so,” agreed Essie hopefully. Then: *‘Reckon I better 
be gittin’ back, David, or Lem’Il be pickin’ on ye agin.” 

“I’m stayin’ hyar,” said young David grimly. “I hain’t 
sleepin’ under the same roof with Lem ternight.” 

Essie,” said Maw Tolliver quietly, as the girl stepped lightly 
to the porch after leaving David, ‘come hyar, gal. I’m waritin’ 
ter talk ter ye.” 

Obediently Essie dropped down to the rough boards of the 
floor beside her. 

“‘Whar’re they?” she whispered, shivering apprehensively. 

‘“‘Listen—” returned Maw. 

From within came a prolonged snoring. 

“Nights they come from the still they hain’t long awake,” 
explained the old woman with bitter humor. ‘But I hain’t 
carin’. When they air asleep then they cain’t pester nobuddy.” 

A silence followed, during which the girl’s eyes grew heavy. 

“Ye wanted ter talk about somethin’,” she reminded rest- 


y. 

With a start Maw dumped the ashes from her pipe. ; 

“‘T wanted ter talk ’bout ye marryin’ Lem.” Then, feeling the 
girl stiffen in the shadow beside her, she put out a gnarled hand 
soothingly. 

“‘Sho’ now,” she placated, ‘‘did ye think I were a goin’ ter coax 
ye ter marry Lem? No, indeedy! Why, gal, ef Lem air my own 
son, I’d ruther see ye dead than married ter him. I hain’t ever 
hed no gals, Essie, but ye bin like my own gal ter me. An’ ef 
I’ve raised six ter manhood, I hain’t ever hed but one son, an’ 
thet one, Dave. The rest—air jest black, snarlin’, bad-tempered 
Tollivers. Dave, now, he’s diff’runt. Ef you an’ Dave air set on 
each other, then things air working out jest right.” : 

Right?” disputed Essie. ‘With Lem able ter whup any man 
on the mounting?” 

‘‘Hit’s the way his pappy got me,” said Maw thoughtfully, an 
undercurrent of bitterness in her quavering voice. “I wuz a 
sightly gal in those days—blue eyes, pink cheeks, yeller curls, 
an’ a skin whiter’n milk. Weren’t no better lookin’ gal this side 
o’ the mounting. I’d hed advantages too. My maw were a 
school marm come up hyar ter try an’ bring eddication ter the 
mountings. Paw were young an’ strong an’ good lookin’. She 
married him thinkin’ she c’d eddicate him—” A pause while she 
gave a sorry sound resembling a laugh. ‘“‘Twarn’t no use—he 
didn’t aim ter change. She wuz the one as did the changin’.”’ 

Essie listened intently, swinging her slim, bare feet to and fro 
over the edge of the porch. 

“Once . . .” said Maw vaguely, ‘‘she tried ter run away, but 
ye cain’t git fur on bare feet. He brought her back, Paw did, an’ 
she never tried hit again . . .” A pause. “‘When I wuz near 
grown, Bill Tolliver took a likin’ ter me. I wuz a sightly gal; 
thar’s others as would hev liked me ef they’d hed a chance, 
mebbe. But Bill Tolliver, he c’d lick any man this side o’ the 
mounting. He wouldn’t let no one even look at me.” 

She sighed, vaguely wistful. ‘‘Thar were one I fancied some— 
he kinder favored Dave. Quiet an’ gentle like. Oncet he 
carried a bucket o’ spring water fer me . . . an’ the mounting 
Were green an’ purty thet day. But shucks—Bill Tolliver 
wouldn’t hev let him set up ter me. I didn’t blame him none fer 
ew comin’ round—Bill Tolliver would hev licked hell outer 


Again she sighed, a ghostly sigh stirring rose-leaves of memory. 
“Ef I’d ez much ez lifted my hand ter him, he’d hev come 
anyways,” she confessed. ‘‘But I never lifted thet hand. I 
wuz young an’ silly like, an’ kinder set on the notion o’ bein’ Bill 
Tolliver’s gal. Twarn’t ’til afterwards, when I’d begun ter find 
out Bill Tolliver’d never use none of his strength fer nobuddy 
but hisself, thet I begun ter understand how much thet other 
one hed meant ter me. Seemed like he’d allers called ter me 
. . - But he wuz queerlike, fond of birds, an’ catchin’ butterflies, 
an’ wantin’ ter lie out nights watchin’ the stars. So I picked 
Bill Tolliver, thinkin’ I’d do better with him.” 

“What came o’ him?” inquired Essie, slowing the restless 
movement of her feet in her interest. 

‘After I married Bill Tolliver, he went away from the mount- 
ing. I never thought of him much, only jest sometimes, ez 
wimmin will of a man they mought hev married. . . Then some 
months afore Dave wuz bcrn, word come ter his folks thet he 
wuz dead. He’d got hisself an’ eddication an’ done well out in 
the world. An’ someway, knowin’ he wuz dead seemed ter bring 
it all back, an’ ter bring him closer. I thought about him a lot 
then, wishin’ I hed someway o’ tellin’ him I’d made a mistake. 
An’—” her voice grew awed as she sent a stealthy glance toward 
the open door—‘‘ when Dave come, mebbe because I’d thought of 
him so much, Dave favored him—thet other! From the fust he 


weren’t no black, bad-tempered Tolliver, an’ I loved him fer jt. 
But them—they hate him fer the same reason.” _. 

From behind a rift of clouds crossing the mountain summit 
a shaft of moonlight splashed down, twinkling briefly across the 
ploughed field. 

‘‘Gittin’ late,” said Maw bruskly. She stood up, groaning at 
the protest of her rheumatic bones. 

“Ye needn’t be frettin’ "bout me, Maw,” declared Essie 
earnestly. “I hain’t aimin’ ter marry Lem. I’d die afore I'd 
marry Lem.” 

“Thet’s hit!” approved Maw exultantly. ‘‘Hit’s easier, 
honey, ter face all yer trouble right out at the start than ter be 
eatin’ yer heart out, year after year, a-knowin’ ye made a power- 
ful bad mistake.” 

“‘T reckon,” agreed Essie soberly, following her within. 

Days followed in which young David worked with the blind 
old horse in the tiny field planted with corn and buckwheat, the 
elder Tollivers away at the still on the mountain side, and Essie 
sitting on a fallen tree beside the field, sunbonnet low over her 
face, bare feet sticking out straight before her from under her 
scarlet dress, her eyes wide with brooding fear. 

It hurt him unendurably, that silent fear, and inadequately he 
would attempt to comfort her. 

“Don’t, Essie,” he would urge miserably, slacking the reins 
over old Dolly’s thin back and coming to sit beside her while the 
horse rested gratefully. “‘Somethin’ll turn up. Haint no call 
fer ye ter look thet a-ways.” 

“T hate Lem,” Essie would sob despairingly. ‘‘I’ve hated him 
ever sence he whupped my puppy ter death fer hollerin’ nights. 
Ever sence he used ter put me up high in the big tree an’ leave me 
thar when I wuz too little ter git down.” 

“T hate him too.” The boy’s blue eyes would lift to a no less 
blue sky with vivid recollection of a bruised and beaten boyhood, 
and Lem as his chief persecutor. Always Lem had been the 
ringleader. Without his leadership the grudge they bore his 
young beauty and his difference might have diminished. “ I hate 
him, too,” he would repeat, hating the lagging youth which for- 
bade his conquering Lem. 

“Maw. . .”’ he appealed one still night when they sat together 
on the porch, her gnarled hands folded in the inevitable apron, 
“T cain’t stand hit.” 

“Don’t fret, boy,” comforted Maw placidly, drawing on her pipe. 
“Thar’ll be away. You'll see! I cain’t see it yet, but thar'll be 
a way. I feel it here—” she laid one hand upon her flat chest. 
“IT hain’t had my chance, but you—ye air the flower of the flock, 
Dave. I know ye air goin’ ter git a chance, someways.” 

‘Ef only we hed money,” raged the boy. “Then ef I c’d reach 
the settlement I c’d mebbe hire a rig. . . .” His fancy, planning 
escape, died at realization of its impossibility. 

“I hain’t got any money,” acknowledged Maw. “TI hain’t 
even seed a piece of money sence I come to this hyar cabin, nary 
one. An’ I hain’t got nuthin’ ter sell fer money, an’ no way ter 
sell it ef I did. But don’t ye fret, son.” ; 

Her serenity daunted him, his protest against inaction dying 
in his throat as he wondered at her incomprehensible certainty. 

There came then a day some two weeks later when one of the 
Tolliver boys arrived late to supper, palpably under the influence 
of excitement. 

“TI bin talkin’ ter Bud Coleman,” he announced importantly. 
‘He sez the revenooers air thicker’n flies round abouts.” 

A clatter of knives and forks greeted this unsettling information. 

“Thet so?” mused Pap Tolliver, wiping his plate with a piece 
of corn pone unconcernedly. ‘Looks like them pesky varmunts 
jest nacherally has ter go pokin’ thar noses inter whut don't con- 
cern them, noways. Hain’t the corn ourn? Hain’t this a free 
country? Hain’t we got a right ter do whut we want with ourn? 

““You boys better lay low,” counseled Maw, coffee-pot in hand, 
proceeding to fill a cracked cup for the late arrival. a 

rap Tolliver sent a penetrating glance at her. ‘“‘Haint no 
buddy goin’ ter find our still less’n somebuddy tells,” he drawled. 
‘An’ tain’t exactly healthy up in these parts ter go givia’ infor- 
mation ter revenooers.” 

“Thet’s so,” she acquiesced, putting a steaming dish of hominy 
on the table. ‘“Reckon thet’s so, Pap.” 

“Tain’t no time fer us ter be layin’ low jest now, anyways, 
cut in Lem maliciously, with a glance at Essie, “cause we'll be 
hevin’ a weddin’ hyar afore long, an’ I’m figgerin’ on hevin 4 
infare. Pete Hiller sez the circuit rider’ll be long in a day 
soat most. He’s headed this way.” 

David’s heart gave a sickening jerk. Essie dropped a plate 
to the floor and flew out of the door, sobbing, David taking 
an irresolute step after her. # (Continued on page 146 
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The little old man s heart dropped into his boots; 


he was fairly white with fear. 


ITTLE old Bob Dungan, his coat off, his sleeves rolled 
to the elbow so that they revealed the red-woolen 
underwear which he habitually wore, sat at his 
typewriter in the furthest corner of the noisy City 

Room and rattled off a cryptic sentence. He wrote: 

r ™ quick brown fox jumps over the lazy 
og. 

Now this is not a piece of information calcu- 
lated to interest more than a baker’s dozen of 
the half million readers of a metropolitan daily 
such as that which Bob served. The sentence as 
a sentence has but one virtue; it contains all 
of the letters of the alphabet. That is all you 
can say for it. Nevertheless, having written the 

. words, Bob studied them profoundly, ticking off 
with his pencil each letter, from A to Izzard, and 
when he was done, counted those that still re- 
mained. 
4 “Nine,” he said, half aloud. And he scratched his head. 

Ought to get it under that.” He put a fresh sheet in the 

typewriter and prepared to try again. To the casual eye of any 
one who might be watching from across the room, he looked 
like a very busy man. 

As a matter of fact, this was exactly the impression Bob wished 
to convey. He was anxious to appear busy and indispensable. 
For little old Bob Dungan was desperately afraid of being fired. 

A newspaper staff is built to meet emergencies. That means 
that, left to itself, it-inevitably becomes top-heavy, and on days 
when news is slack, the City Room is half full of men waiting for 
an assignment that. never comes. When such a condition de- 
velops, the veterans in the office know what will follow. Some 


morning, the publisher drifts down stairs and sees the idle 
men—idle because there is nothing for them to do. And that 

afternoon, the order comes to cut the staff, cut to the bone. - 
So faces once familiar begin to disappear. The latest comers 
ate the first to go, and only unusual ability will save them. 
the less efficient among the regulars are dropped, and 


The Coward 


There is something about the blue envelop— 
the sign that a man’s been ‘‘fired’’—that 
takes the starch out of a hero. This story 
—about a newspaper man, by a former 
newspaper man—gives you a thought you 
can’t help wondering about—and perhaps 
a new light on yourself, too. 


By 


Ben Ames Williams 
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Chase 


finally, in drastic 
cases, those old- 
timers who have be- 
gun to slow down. 
There was once a 
Saturday afternoon 
when froma single City 
Room twenty-two 
men were discharged, 
and the work went 
on, Monday morning, just the same. 
Men who have seemed indispensable 
disappear—and leave no more of a 
hole than your finger leaves in a 
bucket of water. The young reporters 
take these episodes gaily, as a part of the game; those 
more experienced accept misfortune with what resig- 
nation they can muster. But in the case of a man 
who has served the paper for ten or fifteen or twenty years, the 
moment has its black and tragic side. 

Old Bob Dungan was wise enough to know the signs. Three 
weeks before two young reporters had disappeared. A week after, 
five men were “let go.” Last Saturday seven old friends had 
stopped at his desk to say good-by. And this morning, his half- 
admitted apprehensions had been brought to focus. Fear had set 
its grip on him... . 

Dade, the City Editor, a driver of a man who was himself driven 
by a fierce affection for the paver which he served, was standing 
at Bob’s desk, and they were talking together when Boswell, the 
publisher, came in from the elevator. And Dade—the man had a 
kindly, human streak in him which some people never discovered 
—whispered out of the side of his mouth to Bob: 

“Look busy, old man. For God’s sake, look busy as hell!” 

Then he went across to meet Boswell; and Bob began to write 
on his machine, at top speed, over and over again: 

“ Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of the party. 
Now is the time for all good men to come . . .” a 
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He shifted, after a while, to the other: “The quick, brown fox 
jumps over the lazy dog.” Meaningless enough; but Bob hoped, 
with all his trembling soul, that he was succeeding in looking 
busy. He was, as has been said, afraid of being fired. 

Bob could not afford to be fired. He had been a newspaper 
reporter all his life, and always would be. His salary had 
always been small, and always would be. His savings were spas- 
modic, disappearing like snow patches on a sunny day before the 
occasional emergencies of life, and emergencies insisted on aris- 
ing. Emergencies do arise, when a man hasa family. Just now, 
for example, his wife was only two days out of hospital, and the 
billunpaid. . . . No, he could not afford the luxury of being fired. 

So fear scourged and shook 


him. It was physical; there © 


were certain muscular and 
nervous reactions that went 
with it. His heels, tucked 
under his chair, felt naked 
and chilled by the little cur- 
rents of air that circulated 
along the floor. His bowels 
were sick within him, as 
though there were an actual, 
ponderable weight in his 
mid-section. His ears, at- 
tuned to what went on in 
the room behind him, seemed 
unnaturally enlarged, and 
there were pricklings in his 


p. 

He had known fear before. 
Such dull periods come to 
every newspaper office. But 
Bob had always pulled 
through, escaped discharge. 
He had worked at this same 
desk for a dozen years. . . . 
Had come here from the 
Journal, feeling a little 
proudly that he was taking 
an upward step, beginning at 


Bob did not hesitate. He climbed the iron rail, kicked in 
a pane of glass and pushed the sash up. 


last to climb. It had meant more money. Thirty-five dollars 
a week. He was getting forty, now. So little, yet enough to 
make a man a coward. ; 

Bob had never been fired from any job. The process of dis- 
charge was cloaked, in his thoughts, with an awful mystery, 
Sometimes men found a note, in a blue envelop, in their mail 
bases; sometimes Dade called them to him, spoke to them, ex- 
plained the necessity which forced him to let them go. They took 
it variously; defiantly, calmly, humbly, as their natures dictated. 
But it had never happened to Bob. . . . 

He was afraid, these days, to go to his box for mail lest the 
dreaded note be there; and when Dade stopped at his desk or 
called him across the room he cringed to his very soul with dread. 
He was, no doubt of it at all, an arrant and an utter coward. 

So he sat, this morning, and wrote, over and over again: 

“Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of the 
party. Now is the...” Or shifted, and tapped off: “The 
quick, brown fox jumps over the lazy dog.” He was still thus 
“one when Dade called from his broad desk by the window: 

Bo ! ” 

The little old man looked fearfully around, and Dade beckoned, 
Bob’s heart dropped into his boots; he was fairly white with fear, 
Perhaps Boswell had told Dade to let him go. . . . 

Nevertheless, he faced the music. Got up and went across the 
room toward where the City Editor was standing. And he man- 
aged a smile. Beat down his panic and smiled. 

Dade kept him waiting. The City Editor was giving some in- 
structions to Ingalls, the City Hall man. Bob, his thoughts 
misted and confused by his own apprehensions, nevertheless 
heard what Dade was saying, and subconsciously registered 
and filed it away. 

‘“‘. . . going to start something,” Dade explained to Ingalls. 
“Mr. Boswell is interested, so you want to get results. The 
Building Department has been slack. Not inspectors enough, 
maybe. Fire Department, too. There were two girls caught in 
that fire in the South End ten days ago. Got out, I know, but it 
was luck. We’re going to cover every fire, from now on. Going 
to-wateh the-fire-escapes and the fire-doors and get the goods on 
this bunch, if they’ve been falling down. You keep it to yourself, 


hut see what you can dig up. There must be stuff filed, up there. © 


let you know... . . Don’t make -any. breaks till you hear 
from me, but keep on the job. . ...” 

Bob listened, finding some relief from his own apprehensions in 
doing so.. “‘Another crusade. . . .” he thought, idly. Abruptly, 
Dade dismissed Ingalls and turned to him, and Bob turned pale, 
then colored with relief when he understood that Dade simply 
wished to give him an assignment... 

“Jack Brenton,”’ Dade said, in the staccato sentences which 
were his habit. ‘We hear his wife has run away from him. He 
lives out in Hanbridge. Here’s the address. . .I sent the district 
man over.. He says Brenton’s drunk. Threatened ‘to shoot him. 
You'll have to handle him right. Jack’s a bruiser, looking for 
trouble. Ask him if it’s true his wife’s gone. Ask him who she 
went with, and why, and what he’s going to do about it. Tele- 
phone me.” 

Bob nodded. “All right,” he said quickly. ‘‘I’ll ’phone in.” 
He swung back to his desk for coat and hat, eager to be away, 
eager to be out of the office and away from present peril. 

Outside the building, Bob headed for the subway. He had no 
qualms at the thought of Jack Brenton and his drunken pugnacity. 
Bob was an old hand, a good leg man, a competent reporter. He 
had handled angry husbands many times. He could handle 
Brenton. 

Yet he might have been forgiven for being afraid to encounter 
Jack Brenton. The man was a professional pugilist of some local 
note, and his record was bad. He had once, by ill luck, killed 
an opponent in the ring; he was known to possess a sulky temper 
that flamed to murderous heat,-and it was said of him that when 

he was in his cups, he was better leftsalone. . . . He was 

it his cups this morning. Bob knew this as soon as he 
heard the other’s sulky shout that answered 
his knock at the apartment door. The prize- 
fighter yelled: “Come in! 
And Bob went in. 

Inside thé door, there was 4 
little hallway, with a bathroom 
opening off one side, and a liv- 
ing-room at the end. Brenton 
came inte this passage from the 
; living-room as Bob entered from 
the hall, and they met face to face. 


the little man; and he asked suspiciously: 


Brenton looked down at 
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Bob, unafraid, laughed; and the prize-fighter could see that there was no fear in the little man's eyes. 


‘What’ re you after?” 


Chronicle.” 
He saw the other’s scowl deepen. ‘‘I said what I’d do. 
Next damn reporter came out here. What you want, anyway?” ” 
“I want to ask you a few questions. About your wife... .’ 
 pugilist dropped his hand on little Bob Dungan’s aonb, 
ft hand. His right jerked into sight with a revolver; he 
t the muzzle of it into Bob’s face. ‘You smell that,” he 
, truculently. ‘“‘I’ll blow your damn head off.” : 


Bob—laughed. ‘Why, that’s all right,” he.replied.. If he had 


ungan’ s my name,” said Bob pleasantly. “I’m ffom the Csguitmed, struggled, or even if he had been afraid, the other’s 


drunken anger might have given him strength to shoot. There 
was very real and deadly peril in the situation. But Bob, una- 
fraid, laughed; and the prize-fighter could see that there was no 
fear in the little man’s eyes. ‘‘That’s all right,”’ said Bob. “Go 
ahead.” 

Brenton did not shoot. He hesitated: uncertainly, his slow 
wits wavering. And Bob asked sympathetically: 

-““Did she treat you pretty bad?” (Continued on page 552) 
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“Tt's young Follett,” 
Collingham said. “He's 


shot one of the detectives.” 


HE guests went early. It was a relief to have them go. 

Not that they differed from other guests to whom 

Collingham Lodge was accustomed to open its doors, 

or that the dinner was less fastidiously good than 

Junia was in the habit of giving. Dinner and guests had both 

been up to form; and yet it was a relief when the last car glided 
from beneath the portico. 

“Why do you suppose it is?” 

Junia had asked this question so often of late that Collingham 
had ceased to try to answer it. Instead, he lighted a cigar and 
strolled to the open French window. He, too, found it a relief 
to relax in the company of his family, though less puzzled than 
Junia at the state of mind. ; 

“Oh, come out!” Edith called from the‘terrace. “It’s 
heavenly.” 

It was a soft, warm, velvety night, starlit and voluptuous. 
The air astir was just enough to carry the scents of roses, honey- 
suckle, mignonette, and new-mown hay. Except for the dartings 
of onal living things and the occasional peep of a half-awake 
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bird, there was no 
sound but that of the 
plash of the fountains 
on the terraces. Edith 
went in for a light 
wrap for her mother; 
Collingham, his cigar 
in hand, dropped into 
the teakwood chair. 

“Tt isn’t our dinners 
only,” Junia com- 
plained, when, with 
the wrap about her 
shoulders, she had set- 
tled herself in the 
wicker armchair she 
preferred; “‘it’s all dinners. It’s just 
as if people didn’t enjoy them any 
more.” 

“Well, they don’t.” Edith half 
loungingly swung herself in a Glouces- 
ter hammock. ‘What we’ve got to learn, mother dear, is that 
entertaining, as we called it, was a pre-war habit which we've 
outlived in spirit, though we haven’t quite come to the point 
in fact.” 

“There’s something in that,” Collingham agreed. — 

“And yet there’s got to be hospitality,” Junia reasoned. 
“You can’t just live and die to yourself.” 

Edith swung lazily. 

“Hospitality, yes; but isn’t there a difference between that 
and entertaining?” 

so, what is it?” 


But before Edith could resume, the attention of all three was ° 


called by the tinkle of the telephone-bell in the library, which 
could be approached from the terrace through the drawing-room. 
With a muttered, “Who’s ringing up at this time of night? 
Collingham dragged himself in to answer it. The women It 
mained silent, each listening to see if the call was for her. 

“Yes? ... This is Mr. Collingham. .. . Who? . . - Ob, 


it’s you, Mr. Brunt? . . . Yes? . . . What did you say? 


oe? 
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SACK 


A Serious and Masterly 


Study of the American Family and 
Society as It Is Today 


THE PEOPLE IN THE STORY: 


Lizzie the strong-souled mother of Jennie. 
Teddy, Gladys and Gussie. Her husband, Josiah, had 
recently been discharged for incompetency from Collingham 
& Law, and died after fruitless efforts to find another job. 
Discouraged and disillusioned, she has finally become em- 
bittered in the struggle to meet life’s problems. 


JENNIE FOLLETT; an artist’s model who has recently 
married young Bob Collingham against her inclinations, but 
has never lived with him. They have agreed to keep the 
marriage secret until Bob’s return from South America. 


Teppy Fo.tett; Jennie’s young brother who had been 
taking small sums of money from his employers, Collingham 
& Law, in his efforts to aid his mother. His conscience 
betrayed him to the detectives, Flynn and Jackman, and in 
a moment of uncontrollable terror, he shoots them as they 
approach his hiding place in the marshes of Hoboken. 


(RoBERT) BRADLEY COLLINGHAM; the head of the banking 

. house of Collingham & Law, the employer of young Teddy 

Follett; also the father of .Bob—who is (unknown to him) 
married to Teddy’s sister, Jennie. 


Mrs. (JuntA) CoLLINGHAM; having unexpectedly learned 
from Jennie of her marriage to her son, and believing that the 
mésalliance could cause only disaster, she has offered Jennie 
$25,000 to furnish Bob reason for a divorce. She has just 
purchased Hubert’s painting “Life and Death” in the belief 
that Jennie had posed for the nude figure in it. 


EpirH CoLtincHAaM; the daughter of Bradley and Junia; a 
young woman of independent thought, who is in love with a 
teacher, Mr. Ayling—whom her father opposes because he is 
outside of her social class. 


Husert Wray; an artist friend of the Collinghams; he 
has long been attracted to Jennie, and has occasionally used 
her as a model; now (not knowing of her marriage) he is 
urging her to pose for the figure for his next painting. 


‘Killed?’ Who’s killed? . . . Not Flynn the detective, who 
comes in and out of the bank? . . . Indeed! Dear me! Dear 
me! Where was it? . . . Whodidit? . . . Not that boy?... 
Oh,my God! . . . What happened? . . . Tell me quickly. . . . 
‘Over beyond Hoboken!’ Yes? Yes? ... Arid they’ve got 
him? . . . In the brig? That’s the Breckenwood jail, isn’t it? 
... Jackman, too, did you say? . . . ‘Wounded, but not killed.’ 
... Badly? . . . Oh, the poor fellow! . .. In the hospital? 
... That’s right. .. . Has anyone communicated with his 
family? . . Good! Good! .:. And Flynn’s wife? . . . Oh, 
the poor woman! . . . And the boy’s family? . . . You don’t 
know anything? Then no one has informed his mother? . . . 
Not that you know of. . . . I see . . . He’s to be brought into 
court to-morrow morning. . . . Poor little devil! . . . Oh, I 
know he doesn’t deserve pity, but—but I can’t help it, Brunt. 
His father was with us so long and—and one thing and another! 
-.» » No; I'll appear in court myself and see what I can do for 

.. . . Good-night, then. I’ll see you in the morning.” 

“What boy can that be?” Junia whispered, as her husband 
burg the receiver in its place. 

“I'm sure I don’t know—unless—unless it’s the Follett boy.” 

‘Oh, I hope not. It would make such awful complications.” 
, They waited for Collingham to come and tell them his plainly 

lling news, but he remained in the library. 

“It would make complications,” Edith ventured, “if it 
Proved to be young Follett—with Bob in love with his sister.” 

unia spoke not so much from impulse as from what she felt 
to be inspiration. 


WaGaZINE) COPYRIGHTED IN OREAT BRITAIN 


Trowrny FLACE 


“Daddy, what in the world has 
‘happened? Who is it that has killed some one?™ 


“He’s more than in love with her. He’s married to her.” 

“Mother!” 

“Yes; he was married to her a few days before he sailed. I’ve 
known it all along.” 

Edith was breathless. 

“Did he tell you?” 

“No; she did.” 

“She? The Follett girl? Why, mother!” 

Junia rose. She knew that if her suspicions were correct, she 
would have things to do before she slept. 

“Go to bed now, dear; and I’ll come to your room and give you 
the whole story. In the meantime, I may have to tell your 
father.” 

“You mean to say that he doesn’t know?” 

“No; not yet. I’ve been rather hoping that before I told him 
Bob would—would see his way out of the mess.” 

“He'll never do that, never in this world—not according to 
what he’s said to me.” 
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“Oh, well, he didn’t know everything then that he’ll have to 
know now. But go and say good-night to your father, and I’ll 
come up by the time you Te in bed.” 

“Mother, you’re amazing!” Edith spoke more in awe than in 
admiration; but she obeyed orders by going to her father. 

She found him still sitting in the chair by the telephone, bowed 
forward, his elbows on his knees, and his forehead in his hands. 
When he lifted his haggard eyes toward her, she stood still. 

“Daddy, what in the world has happened? Who is it that has 
killed some one? We couldn’t help hearing that much.” 

He raised himself. 

“Tt’s—it’s young Follett. He’s been stealing money from the 
bank, and now he’s shot one of the detectives who heard he was 
hiding in a cabin out on the Hoboken marshes. They’d sent out 
a description of him to the suburban stations. And only to-day 
I told his sister that I’d call the thing off and give him another 
chance.” 

“She came to see you?” 

“‘She came to see me.” 

“Then you did what you could, didn’t you?” 

“T did what I could—then.” In spite of the emphasis on the 
final word, he slapped his knee with new conviction. “I’ve done 
what I could all through. It’s no use saying I haven’t, because I 
have. There’s just so much you can do, and you can’t do any 
more. You can’t make a business a home for indigent old gentle- 
men—now, can you?” 

He sprang to his feet. 

“No; I don’t suppose you can,” she assented. “But I do 
wish you’d talk to Mr. Ayling sometime, daddy. He seems to 
see all these things from new points of view——” 

He was pacing about the room very much like Max in moments 
of agitation. 

“Oh. new points of view! There’s only one point of view, I 
tell you, and that’s the one on what we’ve made the country 
prosperous.”’ 

She smiled, wistfully. 

“Prosperous for some.” 

“Well, that’s better than prosperous for nobody, isn’t it?” 

She said good-night to him then, for the reason that she herself 
was so stirred that she needed seclusion in which to think these 
strange things over. That Bob should have married Jennie 
Follett was a shock in itself; but that through his wife he should 
now be involved in this frightful tragedy was something that her 
mind found it hard to take in. It was the first time that she had 
ever come so close to the more terrible happenings in life. 

Meanwhile, Junia, overhearing what was said, reconstructed 
her plan of campaign. In common with great generals, she 
possessed the faculty of rapid revision as events took place 
differently from the way she had expected. By the-time she 
heard Edith go up-stairs she had foreseen the line of action which 
the new situation forced ‘on them. 

Collingham was still lashing about the library when she 
appeared on the threshold. Her calmness arrested him. In a 
measure, it soothed him. It was the kind of juncture in which 
she always knew what to do, and he had confidence in her judg- 
ment. When she said, “Sit down, Bradley; I’ve something to 
say,” he obeyed her quietly, relighting his cigar. As she, too, sat 


down, Max or Dauphin would have noted in her the aura of- 


authority which a master wears when about to lecture a school- 


Vv. 

“T’ve something startling to tell you, Bradley; but I want to 
say beforehand that you mustn’t get worked up, because I see 
a way out.” 

Taking his cigar from his lips, he looked at her sidewise. His 
expression said, “‘ What’s it going to be now?”’ 

“What I’ve heard you telling Edith about this young Follett 
killing a detective concerns us more closely than you may think, 
because Bob is married to his sister.”’ 

He laid his cigar on an ash-tray, swung round to the table 
between them, clasped his fingers, and leaned on his outstretched 
elbows. His tone was quiet, even casual. 

“When did he do that?” 

“Just before he sailed.” 

“Then I’m through with him.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not, Bradley! He’s your son, whether he’s 
married anyone or not.” 

“T can’t help his being my son, but I can help having anything 
more to do with him.” 

“Listen, Bradley. This whole thing is going to be in the 
papers in the course of two or three days; and you must come 
through it with honors. It’s perfectly simple to do it, and win 
everyone’s respect and sympathy. In addition to that you can 


get Bob’s devoted affection, and you know how much that means 
to us all.” 

To Collingham, it meant so much that he listened to her 
attentively, with eager eyes. In Bob’s marriage, with its atten. 
dant circumstances, they had obviously received a shock. Al] 
Marillo Park, as well as the public in general, would know it to 
be a shock, and would be watching to see how they took it. 

Now, the thing for the Collinghams was to accept the situation 
with a great, big generous heart. They were to open their arms 
to Bob, and back him loyally in the combination of difficulties 
he had to swing. But he himself must swing them. Junia laid 
emphasis on that. By direct action, they couldn’t intervene. 
They could only make it possible for him to act directly on his 
own responsibility. He had married a wife whose family was in 
trouble. They, the Collinghams, would not share that trouble, 
but they would help him to share it, since he had brought on 
himself the necessity for doing so. 

To accomplish this, Junia suggested sending to Bob a cable- 
gram covering the following five points: The Follett boy was in 
jail charged with murdering a detective; Bob should publish at 
once his marriage to this boy’s sister; he should return to New 
York by the first convenient steamer; his father was placing ten 
thousand dollars to his account, and, when that was used, would 
place more; he was also ready if instructed by Bob to engage the 
best counsel in New York to defend the boy. 

“That will take care of everything till he gets here,” Junia 
concluded, ‘‘and, in the mean time, we can’t do better, it seems 
to me, than go up as we always do at this time of year to our 
camp in the Adirondacks. This house can be kept open for Boh 
when he arrives, and Gull can stay with one of the motors to run 
him in and out of town.” 

“And what are we to do about the girl?”’ 

“Nothing. That isn’t for us to take up. We must leave it to 
Bob. If he ever brings her to us as his wife—but, then, he 
never may.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

Her superb eyes covered him with their fine, audacious, wo- 
manly regard. 

“T’d tell you, Bradley, if—if I didn’t think there are things 
that had better not go into words, even between you and me. 
Whatever Bob discovers will be his own affair. You and I had 
best know as little as possible. We can back Bob up, and that’s 
all we can do. Everything else he will have to work out for him- 
self. By the time he’s done that, he’ll be a grown-up man. It’s 
possible he’s needed something of the sort to develop him.” 

So Collingham telephoned his cablegram to Bob, and went to 
bed comforted. Next morning, on arriving at the bank, he found 
Junia’s counsels supported by the bast opinion among his co- 
workers. That is, he changed his mind as to going to the court in 
Breckenweod for the first hearing of the Follett boy, or otherwise 
expressing himself toward the Follett family. He-had given 
Bob the means of doing whatever needed to be done, and Bob had 
the cable at his disposition. To go to the court, or to express 
sympathy in any way, would, according to Bickley, be dangerous 
to discipline. Feeling in the bank was extremely hostile to young 
Follett, and it was better that it should remain so. The bank 
employee’s cast of mind, so Bickley said, was not revolutionary 
or rebellious against acknowledged rights. By sheer force of habit, 
it was schooled to reverence for life and property. The principle 
of ownership being holier to it than any tenet of religion, the 
Follett boy could not be looked upon otherwise than as an 
enemy of mankind, and this was as it should be. 

While Collingham thus weighed the counsels offered him at the 
bank, Gussie Follett was blindly making her way homeward from 
Corinne’s with a paper so folded in her hand as not to display its 
head-lines. She had gone to her work with comparative cheer- 
fulness, since, on the previous day, Jennie had been assured by 
no less an authority than Mr. Collingham himself that Teddy 
should not be sent to jail. So long as he was not sent to jail, they 
would be free from public comment, and free from public com- 
ment they could “manage somehow.” Managing somehow 
an art in which they had gained authority, they were not afraid 0 
that, even though it involved parting with the one great asset 
against calamity, the house. X 

Gussie’s first intimation of bad news came when, on entering 
the shop, she found the four or five other girls huddled round 
Corinne. Her appearance made them start as if she was a ghost. 
Her own heart sank at that, though she hailed this shudder with 
a laugh. 

“Say, girls, is this the big reel in ‘The Specter Bride’?” 

Corinne, whose real name was Mamie Callaghan, eme 
from a miniature forest of upright metal rods crowned with hats 
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“I suppose—I suppose mother feels pretty bad—over me,” Ted forced himself to say. “No, she doesn't,’ Jennie replied. 
“She told me to say to you that you were not to be sorry for anything youd done, no matter how they punished you.” 


at various roguish angles. A dark, wavy-nosed woman of cajoling 
lish witchery, she could hardly keep the prank from her voice 
even at such a time as this. 

_ “So, Gussie, you don’t know! Well, some one’s got to break 
itto you, and I guess it’ll have to be me.” 

Corinne let her see it, and the work was done. Gussie couldn’t 
read beyond the head-lines with their “Robbery” and “ Murder” 
in italic capitals, but she grasped enough. The snapshot of 
Teddy taken in the road, just as he had been dragged, a mass of 

Ime, out of the morass, made her reel backward as if about to 
fall; but when Eily O’Brien sprang to her support, she waved her 
away gently. She was not going to faint. Her physical strength 
wouldn’t leave her, whatever else was gone. 

T’m—I’m going home,” was all she said, crushing the paper 
against her breast. 

“Oh, Gus, lemme go with you!” Eily had begged; but this 

dness, too, Gussie put away from her. 

She could go alone, and alone she went, with one consuming 
thought as she sped along. 

h,momma! Poor momma! This’ll about finish her.” 


And yet when she entered the living-room her mother was 
sitting, calm and serene, while Mr. Brunt told the tale of the 
Hoboken marshes. Jennie, white, tearless, terrified, crept up to 
Gussie, and the two clung together as their mother said in her 
steady voice, 

“So I understand that only one of them is dead—the Irish 
one.” 

Mr. Brunt assented. 

“Yes; Flynn; the Irish one.” 

“T’m not surprised. I told him when he was here the other day 
that what he called ‘law and order’ would bring him to grief, as 
they bring most of us, though I didn’t expect it to be so soon. 
And my son, you say, is in jail?” 

“At Breckenwood.” 

“They’ll try him, I suppose.” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“And then they’ll send him to tae chair.”” Mr. Brunt didn’t 
answer. “Oh, you needn’t be afraid to speak of it. I know they 
will. I’m not sorry. Teddy will be sorry, of course—til! it’s over. 
But I’d rather he’d suffer a little now and be done with it then go 
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through the hell of 
years his father and 
I have had. If there 
was going to be any 
chance for him, it 
would be different; 
but there’s no 
chance, not the way 
the world is organ- 
ized now.” 

The girls crept for- 
ward together. 

“Momma dar- 


” 


lin 
But Lizzie re- 
sumed calmly. 
“Where there’s 
nothing but govern- 
ment by the strong 
for the strong, peo- 
ple like ourselves 
must go under. 
You'll go under, too, 
Mr. Brunt. You be- 
long to the doomed 
class. The working 
man will soon be 
getting share and 
share alike with the 
capitalist, and the 
White Collar crowd 
will be kicked about 
by both. If we had 
the pluck to fight as 
the working man has 
fought, we might 
save something even 
now; but we haven’t, 
and so there’s no 
hope for us. Law 
and order have us by 
the throat, and we 
must suffer till they 
strangle us. Well, 
my boy will soon be 
out of it—thank 
God!—and all I ask 
is to follow him.” 
When Mr. Brunt 
got himself to the 
door, Jennie went 
with him, as she had 
done with Flynn and 
earlier. Shedid this 
tion of a woman who 


lation as to how 


performs some he 
little act of cour- ; ; herself, “whether he's sorry 
tesy during ship- 4; ; he 
wreck, while waiting for the vessel to go down. suitcase, which had once been a family present to Gussie, and a 
“You must excuse my mother, Mr. Brunt. Ever since my which she had never used, pack it with Teddy’s other suit and . 
father died, her mind’s been unsettled, and we don’t know what the necessary linen, as if he were really at Paterson or Phil- al 
to make of her.” . adelphia. 
But Mr. Brunt’s demeanor did not encourage conversation. “How shall we get it to him?” Gussie asked, when the work th 
Turning to reenter the house, Jennie felt again that access of . was done. ia 
new strength which had come to her repeatedly during the past “T'll take it,” Jennie answered, “if you’ll stay and look after cu 
few days. It was as if resources of her being never taxed before momma.” a 
were now offering themselves for use. What she had to do was “Momma won’t need much looking after—the way she is.” i 
in the forefront of her thought rather than what some one else had “Well, that’s one comfort anyhow. With this to go through Wl 


done. What some one else had done was already in the past. with, I’m glad her mind’s not what it used to be.” ; 
That was made for her and couldn’t be helped, whereas her own So, stunned and dry-eyed, they caught on to the new condi- be 


duties imperatively summoned her to look ahead. tions by doing little perfunctory things, consoling and helping H 

“Teddy will need a suitcase of clean things,” was the direct each other. al 

expression of these thoughts, before she had recrossed the 

threshhold. XXI 

Having said this aloud to Gussie, Gussie’s mind could also : : 

tackle the minor concrete details to the exclusion of the bigger Teppy’s first night in a cell was more tolerable than it might ‘. 

: considerations involved in Teddy’s plight. That the honest, have been, for the reason that his faculties seemed to have stop he 

aK loving, skylarking boy whom they had grown up with could bea working. As nearly as possible he had become an jnanimate 


thief and a murderer was something the intelligence re‘ected as _ thing, to be sttuck, pulled, hustle@,-and chucked wherever they 
it rejected dreams. They could therefore take the new straw chose. Not only had he no volition but little cr no sensation. 


e 


he would approach her. 


he married me or not.” 


dead body or a sack of flour could hardly have been more lost to 
all sense of rebellion or indignity. 

It was not that he didn’t suffer, but that suffering had reached 
the extreme beyond which it makes no further impression. 
Nothing registered any more—no horror, no brutalities, no 
curses or kicks. As far as he could take account of himself the 
Teddy Follett even of the shack had been left behind in some 
vanished world, while the thing that had hands and feet was a 
clod unable to resent the oaths and blows and flingings to and fro 
which were all it deserved. 

Once he had heard that shout “I see him!” in the road, he had 
been like an insect paralyzed by terror, that doesn’t dare to move. 
He had lain there till they came and got him. It was not fear 
alone that pinned him to the spot; his bodily strength had given 
out. For forty-eight hours, he had eaten but little and drunk 
only the two glasses of water in the pastry shop. Though he had 
slept the first night, the second had been passed in a fevered, in- 
termittent doze. Furthermore, the agony of approaching suicide 

drained his natural forces. 

So he lay still while the hue and cry of the man-hunters quick- 
ened and waxed behind him. 

He could feel their-fury growing as they slipped and slithered 


“T'll know by the first look in his eyes,’ she kept saying to 


through the grasses. 
Oaths, obscenities, 
and laughter accom- 
panied every gro- 
tesque accident, as 
one man fell . with 
the weedy tangle 
about his feet, or 
another went knee- 
deep into swamp. 

The very fear of ‘a 

dose of lead”’ inten- 

sified their excite- 
ment, till, as they 
caught sight of him, 

a helpless thing with 

face hidden in the 

mud, they gave vent 
to a yell of satisfac- 
tion. 

They didn’t let 
him rise; they didn’t 
so much as pull him 
to his feet. They 
dragged him by his 
collar, by his hair, 
by his arms, by his 

_ legs, by anything 

they could seize, 
kicking, beating, 
and cursing him. He 
made no outcry; he 
didn’t speak a word. 
For aught they 
knew, he might be 
drunk or insane or 
dead. Only once 
when a man kicked 
him in the face, was 
he powerless to sup- 
press a groan. Other- 
wise, he was just a 
sodden lump of flesh 
as, now head first, 
now feet first, now 
with face upward, 
now with face down- 
ward, he was tugged 
and tumbled and 
hurtled and rolled 
over the five hun- 
dred yards of slime 
between the spot 
where they had 
caught him and the 
road. 

There he had a 
new experience. He 
learned what it was 
not only to be out- 

side the human race but to be held as its foe. Already, while 
still far out on the marsh, he had heard the yells: “Kill him! 
Kill him! Kick the skunk to death!” But when actually sur- 
rounded by these howling, screaming, outraged citizens, with 
their teams and rmotor-cars banked in the roadway, he tasted the 
peculiar astonishment of the man who has always been liked 
when assailed by a storm of hatred. While the three or four 
police, who, by this time, had appeared, did their best to defend 
him, men fought with each other to get at him. A well-dressed 
girl of Jnot more than eighteen reached over the shoulder of one 
of the police and struck him on the head with her sunshade. An 
elderly woman squeezed herself near him and spat in his face. 

“Ah, say, people,” one of the police called out, “give the 
young guy achanst. Can’t you see he’s on’y a kid?’ 

“Kid be damned!” came the response. “Say, fellows, here’s 
the telegraph-pole! Let’s lynch him!” 

“Lynch him! Lynch him! String him up!” . 

Teddy didn’t care whether they lynched him or not. In as 
far as he could form a wish he wished they would; but then he 
was past forming wishes. They could string him up to the tele- 
graph-pole or burn him alive just as they felt inclined; for he 
had traveled beyond fear. 
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88 The Empty Sack 


Just then the crowd parted, the police-van drove up, and his 
protectors dragged him to its shelter. Even then, there was a 
new sensation in store for him. The parting of the crowd showed 
Flynn lying by the roadside, also waiting for a van: He was on 
his back, his knees drawn up, his mouth dropped open. Waist- 
coat and shirt had been torn apart, and Teddy saw a red spot. 

He started back. Except for the groan when he had been 
kicked in the face, it was the only time he opened his lips. 

“T didn’t do that!” he cried, so loud that a jeer broke from 
the crowd. 

A policeman shook him by the arm. 

“Say, sonny, you didn’t do that?” 4 

Appalled by the sight of the dead man, Teddy could now do no 
more than stupidly shake his head. 

“Then who did? Tell us that.” 

But the boy collapsed, his head sagging, his knees giving way 
under him. When he returned to consciousness, he was lying 
in the dark, jolting, jolting, jolting, on the floor of the police-van. 

At the station he was pulled out again. He could stand now, 
and walk, though not very well. Hands supported him as.he 
stumbled up the steps, and into a room where a man in uniform 
sat behind a desk, while three or four police and half a dozen 
unexplained hangers-on stood about idly. 

“A live one,” the policemen who led Teddy called out, jo- 
cosely, as they approached the desk. 

“Looks like a dead one,” the man behind the desk replied, 
with the same sense of humor. ‘‘ Looks like he’d been dead and 
buried and dug up again.” 

The allusion to Teddy’s hatless, mud-caked appearance raised 
a laugh. 

The man behind the desk dipped his pen in the ink-bottle and 
drew up a big ledger. 

“Name?” 

Teddy could just articulate. ‘‘Edward Scarborough Follett.” 

‘*Gee whiz! Guess you'll have to spell it out.” 

Teddy spelled slowly, as if the letters were new to him. Hav- 
ing done this, he was asked no more questions. Explanations 
came from the officer who had ‘‘run him in,” and who produced 
the automatic pistol picked up on the floor of the shack. When 
it was stated in addition that Teddy was charged with shooting 
and killing Peter Flynn, whom all of them knew and to whom 
they were bound by ties of professional solidarity, the boy felt 
the half-friendly indifference with which the spectators had seen 
him come in change to sullen hostility. 

The formulas fulfilled, he was seized more roughly than before, 
to be half led, half pushed, along a dim hall and down a dimmer 
flight of steps to a worn stone-flagged basement pervaded by 
dankness and a smell of disinfectants. The corridor into which 
they turned was long and straight and narrow like a knife-cut 


' through a cheese. On the left a blank stone wall was the blanker 


for its whitewash; on the right, a row of little doors diminished 
down the vista to the size of pigeon-holes. Pressed close to the 
square foot of grating inset in each door was a human face eager 
to see who was coming next, while the officer was greeted with 
howls of rage or whining petitions or strings of ugly words. 

They stopped at the first open door, and after one glance 
within Teddy started back. : 

‘Don’t put me in there!” 

The cry was involuntary, since he knew he would be put in 
there in any case. 

“Ah, go in wid you!” 

A shove sent him over the threshold with such force that he fell 
on the wooden bunk which was all the dog-hole contained, while 
the door clanged behind him. 

All that night he lay in a stupor induced by misery. No one 
came near him; no food or drink was offered him. Thirst made 
him slightly delirious, which was a relief. Now and then, when 
his real consciousness partially returned he muttered, half aloud: 

“I didn’t do it. My hand might have done it—but that 
wasn’t me.” 

The crepuscular light of morning was not very different from 
the darkness of night, but it brought his senses back to him 
sluggishly. Bruised as he was in body, he was still more bruised 
in mind, and could render to himself no more than a vague ac- 
count of what had happened yesterday. When a tin of water and 
a hunk of bread were mysteriously pushed into the cell, he con- 
sumed them like an animal, lying down again on the bunk. 
Without water for a wash, his face and hair were still ‘caked with 
the mud, which also stiffened his clothing. 

God, what’s that?” 

Not having seen him before, the guard who summoned him to 
court was startled by the apparition that crawled to the threshold 


of the cell-wken the door was unlocked. The semblance to a boy 
was little more exact than that of a snow man to a man. 

“*Ah, my God! Sure you can’t go into court like that. Tye, 
wouldn’t know you was a human bein’ let alone a prisoner. Wait 
a bit, and I’ll get you somethin’ to wash up in.” 

There followed a little rough kindliness, scouring and brushing 
and combing the lad into something less like a monstrosity, 
Teddy submitied as a child does, and with a child’s indifference 
to cleanliness. re 

So, too, he submitted in court, hardly knowing where he was, 
or the significance of these formalities. Apart from the relief he 
got from his own reiterations, ‘‘I didn’t do it, I didn’t do it,” the 
proceedings were a blur to him. When he was led out again 
down more steps, along more corridors, and cast into another 
stale and disinfected cell, he took it with the same brutish in- 
sensibility. He didn’t know that the new cell was in that part of 
the House of Detention known as Murderers’ Row, nor did he 
heed the hoarse questions whispered through the next-door 
grating, and which he could barely catch as they stole along the 
wall. 

The rattle of keys, and the clanging of the door! He looked 
up from the bunk on the edge of which he was sitting listlessly. 

“Lady to see you!” 

This guard was young, smart, debonair, with a twinkle in his 
eye, and the first who didn’t treat a comrade’s murderer with 
instinctive animosity. Teddy got up and followed him in the 
stupefied bewilderment with which he had done everything else 
that day. Lady tosee him! The words seemed to refer to some- 
thing so far back in his history that he could hardly recall what it 
was. Once upon a time there had been a mother, a Jennie, a 
Gussie, and a Gladys; but they were now remote and shadowy. 

Along corridors, up steps, and then along more corridors he 
tramped, till they stopped at an open door—and there he saw 
Jennie. In a room unspeakably bare and forbidding in spite of a 
table and half a dozen chairs she waited for him with a smile. 
He, too, did his best to smile, but his lower lip, swollen with the 
kick that had caught him in the mouth, made the effort nothing 
but a rictus. 

For this Jennie had been prepared by the snapshot in the 
paper. All the while she had been on the way to him she had 
been saying to herself that she must show no sign of horror or 
surprise. Even though she would follow the cue of her poor 
demented mother and pretend that he was in prison as a martyr, 
she would take no pitying or tragic note. She went forward, 
therefore, and threw her arms about him with the same offhand, 
unsentimental pleasure which she would have shown in meeting 
him after a brief absence at any time. 

‘*You darling Ted! We’re so glad to have found you. I 
thought I’d just run down and bring you some clean clothes.” 

It was better done than she though? she had the strength for, 
perhaps because his need was greater than she had supposed pos- 
sible. Could she have dreamt beforehand that Teddy would ever 
look like this, she would have screamed from fright. But now 
that he did, she rose to the fact, seemingly taking it for granted, 
actually taking it for granted, through some hitherto unsuspected 
histrionic force. 

With this familiar presence beside him, Teddy’s mind resumed 
functioning, possibly to his regret. Home was close to him 
again, while the loved faces came back to life. 

“‘How’s ma?” 

The question was indistinct because, now that it came to mak- 
ing conversation, he found that his tongue was thickened in ad- 
dition to his swollen lip. Jennie replied that their mother’s 
health was never better. : 

“T suppose”’—he balked a little but forced himself onward— 
‘“‘T suppose she feels pretty bad—over me.” 

““No, she doesn’t. She told me to tell you so.” She was 
determined to speak truthfully in this respect, so that if their 
mother’s dementia could do him any good, he shouldn’t fail of it. 
‘She told me to say that you were not to be sorry for anything 
you’d done, no matter how they punished you.” 

“Does she—does she know what I’ve done?” 

She threw it off, asif casually. 

‘‘She knows all that’s been in the papers; and I don’t believe 
they've left anything out, not judging by the things they’ve 
said. 

‘‘How’s Gussie? How’s Gladys?” 

Having answered these questions to the best of her ability, 
Jennie raised the subject of what she could bring him to eat. 
The guard who had remained in the room informed her that she 
could bring him anything, at which she promised to return next 
day. For the minute she was at the end (Continued on page 136) 
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A Word 
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Be Told 
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T the age of twenty-one, Henry Hunter, just admitted 


- to the bar, was a sort of glorified office-boy for a firm 
of lawyers in Carthage, and Carthage was still a 
gangling town which looked as though it had grown too 
fast for its breeches. He fell in love with a girl who was con- 
siderably above him, and when her father explained the require- 
ments, both social and financial, which stood in Hunter’s path, 
he realized the necessity of quick action, so that he promptly 
resigned his clerkship, set up for himself and from the smallest 
tom in the cheapest building on Main Street, began to fish for 
dients and also to conduct a wary speculation in town lots. 
And the girl’s father, who was an arbitrary old soul and carried 
his dogmas on the tip end of his tongue, disapproved of every 
step in the procedure. 

For the next five years Hunter received, and ignored, a great- 
tt volume of advice than even Lord Chesterfield wrote to his 
wn, or a modern newspaper devotes to the love-lorn. He was 
iescribed by his future father-in-law as one of those obstinate 
young men who can’t be told anything; and he was told most 
equently and with especial emphasis, that to dabble in real 
‘state was pure gambling and sure ruin, and altogether incon- 
‘stent with the steady character which, in the case of a lawyer, 
wless than a clergyman or a doctor ought to be implied by the 
nere hanging-out of his shingle. 

At fifty he was one of the leading citizens of Carthage and 
because he took sole credit for his own achievements, he had 
built up an affectionate regard for his own judgment and a 
toad intolerance for anyone who disagreed with it. He was an 
mportant lawyer and a very successful operator in real estate, 
and like most men who have made their own fortunes, he 
rather assumed that heaven must have singled him out as one of 
ls authorized interpreters of the world. He was kindly and 
‘urteous, but there wasn’t a subject from realty to railroading 
and from arithmetic to art on which he didn’t have a pretty 
‘tong conviction and a great willingness to express it, and if 


“I don't care 


if it is five 
years, Roger 
—if you're 
sure you 
want me to 
wait for 
you.” 


anybody’s toes got stepped on Mr. Hunter simply argued that 
the toes shouldn’t have been there in the first place. 

You may imagine his reactions, then, when a boy of twenty- 
two, fresh from the law-school, bitten by the germ of authorship 
and with neither family nor income, presented himself to ask 
for the hand of Miss Nancy Hunter, aged seventeen and deep- 
eyed with her first illusions. The boy went back to the lawn, 
where Nancy was waiting apprehensive, under the bridal- 
wreath, and there his dramatic instincts overcame him. He put 
his arm round her and swore to the stars that, all for the sake 
of Nancy, he would set the universe on its beam ends if that 
was what she wanted, but he didn’t intend to let any man talk 
to him as though he were an infant and get away with it. 

Nancy was impressed and thrilled, but she had inherited a 
slightly practical turn of mind and even as she clung to him she 
inquired what he was going to do about it. 

He laughed bitterly. 

“Well, do you know what he wants me to do? Practise law 
and save some money and then come around again in about 
five years, or maybe fifty; J don’t know. I éo/d him I only went 
to law-school because I had a free scholarship; I éold him I 
didn’t like it and I’m no good at it; I éold him I want to write 
plays—and that’s what he said! He said I’d be a short-sighted 
fool if I didn’t capitalize my education; he said—oh, I couldn’t 
bezin to tell you half he said.” 

She had never looked more adorable to him, never more like 
an earthly angel, than when she stood against the background 
of bridal-wreath and looked up at him with utter confidence. 

“Well,” she said, with an imperious movement of her blond 
little head, “if J were a man and I wanted to be a playwright, 
I’d just go and be one, no matter what anybody said.” 

Roger gazed at her soberly. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t—not if you wanted a// I want. He 
thinks artists and writers and people like that are just plain nuts. 
Well, I can’t afford to have him think J’m a nut, can I? -S should 
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say not! He wants me to 
start in as a clerk in one of 
the old firms; he says he’d 
take me into his own office, 
only it wouldn’t be quite fair 
to either one of us. So he 
says he'll keep an eye on me, 
and just as soon as I make 
good. somewhere else, then 
he’ll take me in with him, and 
after that it’ll only be a ques- 
tion of time—so he says.” 
And Roger emitted a brief, 
guttural sound, to convey an 
extreme of dissatisfaction. 

She put out both her hands 
to him. 

“Then I don’t care if it is 
five years, Roger, or fifty, 
either!’”’ Here, because she 
couldn’t help being a woman, 
she dropped her eyes. “That 
is,’ she added demurely, “‘if 
you're sure you—want me to 
wait for you.” 

It cost him very little effort 
to convince her, and then they 
sat down together on a marble 
garden-bench, and he repeated 
in detail his vast aversion to 
the law and every branch of 
it, starting with torts and end- 
ing with champerty and main- 
tenance. 

“But never you mind that,” 
he said sternly. “If I’ve got 
to do this thing, I’ve got to— 
that’s all. If he insists I've 
got to practise law, why’”’— 
he sighed gustily—‘“why, I 
suppose I’d better doit. That 
is, I’ll make a bluff at it in 
the daytime, to please your 
father, but at night—’’ He 
rose and walked a few steps 
apart, while Nancy, breath- 
less, watched him. “You 
know,” he said, turning slowly 
back to her, “‘I can see the 
drama in every little thing 
that goes on around me. I 
can see it, and I can feel it, 
and I’ve got te write it. Some 
day, I’ll be free to do what I 
want to. Just now, I'll bea 
lawyer in the daytime, be- 
cause it wouldn’t pay us to 
have your father down on me, 
but at night I’m going to write 
plays. And when I’ve written 
a good one and sold it, and 
when I’ve got money, I’ll bet 
he won’t care whether I got 
it from the law or the stage; 
he’ll only see I’m perfectly 
competent to handle my own 
affairs; and after that he’ll keep his hands off, and—”’ he sat 
down beside her again and. his voice softened—‘and we'll be 
awfully happy—won’t we, dear?”’ 

Already she admired him as though he were the dean of all 
living playwrights and the superior of all the dead ones. 

“Oh, Roger,” she said, “please hurry up and be rich, and fa- 
mous, and everything!” 

He smiled whimsically. 

“It’s going to take me just twice too long, Nancy, because 
I’ve got to waste so much of my time on this cussed law. But, 
for heaven’s sake, darling, if you ever talk in your sleep, don’t 
you dare to say a word about my writing on thé side, because if 
you do, you’ll spoil everything.” Roger snorted reminiscently. 
“He just now told me, in his opinion, a writer’s nothing but a 
blacksmith with perfume on him.” 

At this, she started up indignantly. 


Roger went back to his boarding-house bedroom, and his debts, and his ambitions, 


of the resiliency had 


“Well then, a lawyer isn’t anything but a—one of those things 
—you know—a parasite! Why, if people didn’t quarrel and 
steal and—and cheat each other, and want divorces, why 
where’d your lawyers be then? They’d be in the poorhouse; 
that’s where they’d be!” 

“Exactly,” said Roger. “Only, J didn’t want to tell him 
so. Do you?” 

She laughed a little, and shook her head. 

“Who are you going in with?” 

“That’s another thing. J can’t go to work for anybody else— 
can I1?—when I’ve got a divided interest like this, and when I 
couldn’t put all my mind on the job? That wouldn’t be so very 
honorable, would it? So I’m going out for myself.” 

Nancy caught her breath. ¥ 

“Does dad khow it? What did he say?’’ 3 

“Well,” said Roger, “he as much as told me that if I weren t 
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and worked doggedly away to make his thoughts imperishable. But some 
been pounded out of him. 


who wouldn’t be told any- 
thing, and he had then con- 
cerned himself about the style 
of lettering on Roger’s door 
and. the precise quality of 
Roger’s stationery. 

On the day that Roger 
opened his office, Mr. Hunter 
sent him his first client, and 
when he told his daughter 


about it, she was almost over- - 


whelmed with joy and grati- 
tude. 

“Oh, it doesn’t really 
amount to anything,” said 
Mr. Hunter, in deprecation. 
“Some long-haired nut—I 
guess he’s an inventor—just 
wanted to incorporate a little 
five-thousand-dollar company 
to put one of his patents on 
the market. He got into our 
place by mistake. I saw him 
a second when I was going out, 
and he asked if I wouldn’t give 
him the name of somebody 
cheaper than we are, and just 
as honest.” Mr. Hunter 
laughed ‘at the recollection. 
“So I sent him over to Roger.” 

Nancy drew a great breath 
of excitement. 

“How much’ll he get for 

“Why, I telephoned him,” 
said Mr. Hunter, “and told 
him to charge the man twenty- 
five dollars.” 

Her tone was evidence of 
acute disappointment. 

“Ts that all?” 

He explained to her that 
twenty-five dollars was a fair 
and reasonable fee; her disap- 
pointment, however, returned 
in volume, and Mr. Hunter 
himself was dumfounded when 
they heard Roger hadn’t got 
his fee in cash. 

“Why, no,” he said. ‘You 
see, this man’s taken out some 
patents on a funny little auto- 
mobile engine; and he’s pretty 
nearly broken his neck to raise 
a couple of thousand dollars 
to start manufacturing, and 
he didn’t want to let go any 
of it. JZ couldn’t blame him, 
either; but, first off, before I’d 
heard his story, I put up a 
roar for fifty dollars——” 

““Fifty?’” echoed Mr, 
Hunter. ‘“‘Fifty?’ Ithought 
I told you twenty-five would 
bee fair and reasonable, didn’t 


ity more honest than I am intelligent, I’d be porch-climbing Roger winced, but he caught Nancy’s eye and went on calmly. 
or a living right this minute.” “So then I dropped to twenty-five, and ¢hen he told me all about 

“Oh! He—he didn’t like the idea?” himself, and the awful time he had to get his patents, and so on, 
_ “No,” said Roger dryly. “I gathered a faint impression that and I kept getting sorrier and sorrier for him all the time. So, 
x didn’t, But I’ll show him yet—that is, if you’re sure you finally, I said I’d make it fifteen, but he wouldn’t even pay that 
want me to go ahead and try.” much. He offered me five shares of stock in the company, and I 


She convinced him with open arms, and even as he held her _ said I’d take it.” 


to him, he was aware that a clever dramatist and a good “That,” said Mr. Hunter seriously, “is nothing more nor less 
sene-painter could get a great deal out of an emotional situa- than gambling for your fee.”” He made a weapon of his fore- 
tion in a moonlit garden. Indeed, he was amazed that no one finger and brandished it at Roger. “That sort of thing will kill 
ever thought of it before. your prestige, young man, before you know it. I don’t see why 
By the time he had hired an office and got his name painted you chose to disregard my advice; other people pay me pretty 


¢ on the door, he felt positively waterlogged with good advice handsomely for it.” 


fom Mr. Hunter. Mr. Hunter had vigorously opposed this Nancy got up and crossed the room and deliberately sat down 


independence, but when he found that his opposition was useless, on the arm of Roger’s chair. 


had recorded, once’and for all, his opinion of a young man, “Well,” she remarked, “I’m glad he did it. We can get ri 
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fast enough without that poor man’s twenty-five dolars—can’t 
we, Roger, dear?”’ 

Roger told himself that Mr. Hunter had no imagination, bx* 
now he endeavored to supply Mr. Hunter with an understani- 
ing. Very likely the inventor was a nut, just as Mr. Hunter 
said he was; very likely the stock would never be w:rth more 
than the junk value of the certificate. But Roger had been 
sorry for the man, and, furthermore, he cou'dn’t afford to over- 
look the very thinnest opportunity. : 

“Why, as a matter of fact,” he said, “it didn’t cost me any- 
thing but a little bit of time, did it? I helped out a man who’s 
had mighty hard sledding—and I tell you, I’m so broke myself 
that I covldn’t afford not to take a chance. Why isn’t that all 
right?” 

“Tt is all right, Roger, dear,” said Nancy, but she was looking 
sidewise at her father when she said it. 

Mr. Hunter, however, stuck to the main highway of his 
principles. He suggested that Roger cancel the whole transac- 
tion and turn the client over to a different sort of attorney— 
presumably one who had no Mr. Hunter to guide him—and 
when Roger respectfully declined, Mr. Hunter told him that if 
he ever could dispose of his stock for the bare equivalent of his 
fee, he ought to do it instantly. 

“ And that’s a good, sound rule for making money,” he said. 
“Tn all vour undertakings, get a seat as near the exit as you can, 
and keep your eye on it. You haven’t done it this time, but if 
vou ever do see a profit, grab it in a hurry, Roger, and get out 
from under. And don’t you ever take another fee in 
trade; take ’em in cash. You won’t begin to make any 
success in law—not even a moderate one—till you get 
some of these basic ideas firmly fixed in your head. And 
that’s one of ’em.” 

Now, the boy had always known that he could never 
hope for even a moderate success in the law, but he had 
hoped that his practise would support him, and 
screen his true ambitions until he could call at- 
tention to a play on Broadway and convert Mr. 
Hunter by the sledge-hammer fact of a bank- 
balance. By sitting up too late at night, he 
completed, in four months, a painfully psycho- 
logical drama, and sent it off to an 
agent, but, in the mean time, he had 
picked up very few crumbs of business, 
and he was sliding rapidly into debt. 
His circumstances worried him; Mr. 
Hunter worried him, and above all, 
the state of his health worried him. 
He saw that he had put himself under 
too heavy a strain, but it was com- 
posed of only two elements, 
of which one was imperative 
to himself and the other was 
equally imperative to Mr. 
Hunter. 

Nancy did her best to con- 
sole him and hearten him, 
and as long as he was actual- 
ly with her, he was happy, 
but the days he spent in his 
office were a grinding tor- 
ment, and he was often de- 
moralized by Mr. Hunter’s 
attitude. Indeed, one night, 
as he squared away at his 
desk, he suddenly realized that he had 
changed the order of his motives; he 
still wanted to succeed because of him- 
self and because of Nancy, but it was 
Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Hunter’s manner 
of speaking, and Mr. Hunter’s assump- 
tion of the robes of a prophet, which 
put the razor-edge on his ambition. 

The agent speedily returned the play 
with a polite note to say that it was 
too far in advance of the age to get 2 i 
across to a metropolitan audience. 

Roger stared hard at the paragraph and saw far heyond it; he 
visualized a long probation in the hated office; he heard the 
echo of a thousand platitudes from Mr. Hunter; he totaled 
the sum of his debts. He wondered whether it was worth while 
to prolong his double life; he woncered whether he wouldn’t 
improve his status if ‘x ‘ame out boldly from ambush, and 


threw qcwa ar ultimatum to Mr. Hunter, and began to direct 
his own life apsolu%e' ” to his own purposes. 
At this critical moment, catastrophe put its head round the 
corner, and in twenty minutes solved the problem for him. 
“And now,” said Mr. Hunter judicially, “it’s time for me to 
say what’s been on my mind for the last eight months. The 
trouble with you, Roger, is that you won’t be told anything 
Didn’t I warn you te get rid of that crazy inventor if you could. 
end not get mixed up in that kind of second-hand business? 
Yes, I did; and you went right ahead with it just the same.” 
He inhaled deeply, to provide a fresh start. “Didn’t I give you 
my own system of checking up papers? Yes, I did, aid if you'd 
followed it, you’a have been all right, even then. And what 
did you do? By George, I’d think you’d go blush at youzseif 
in a mirror! You made such a mess of a simple incorporation— 
y 2ur very first client, and one J sent you—that he’s had to get 
another lawyer to straighten out his charter for him. You've 
advertised yourself all over town as careless and unreliable, and 
everybody in Carthage knows it 
Roger interrupted him. 
“Well, I’ve told you I hate law, and I’m no good at it, and 
my mind isn’t on it. I don’t care whether I make anything out 
of it or not. I only stayed in it because you said——” 
“Roger, there’s no place in my office, and none in my family 
for a man that can be so grossly negligent of the sacred duty a 
lawyer owes to his client! By George, young man, you don’t 
even act responsible!” . 


Roger went straight to Nancy, and 
told her that he was done with Car- 
thage and done with the law. 

“T can’t stand it,” he said, “TI sim- 
ply can’t stand it; I thought I could. 
but I can’t. I wes right on the point 
of saying so, anyway, but this mess 
just proves it. I’m through.” 

She reached out her hand to 
him, but he was blind. 

“One mistake doesn’t prove 
so very much, does it?” 

“Oh, not by itself, but don’t 
you see the thing won’t work?” 

She glanced up fearfully. 


Any of it?” 

‘““How do vou mean?” 

“Have you made up your 
mind I’m not worth it?” 
ae: “Oh, Nancy!” he said, re- 
, proachfully. ‘‘ That isn’t it. I 
know I can write plays; I feel 
it, but I can’t do it in this atmosphere, pre- 
tending I’m a lawyer when I’m not, and 
burning up all the daylight in getting some 
washerwoman’s son out of police court for 
playing baseball in the street. I’m going to 
New York, where the big theaters are, and 
the other people who’re doing what J want 
to do. I know where I can borrow a little 
money, and get a two-for-a-cent job—not in 
a law office, either—that’ll give me almost 
twice as much time to write and nothing to 
bother me.” He bent towards her. ‘‘Have 


going to wait for me?” 
Her eyes were wet and troubled. She knew 
: that in quitting Carthage he was impelled by 
something more than his own chagrin at a 
| ihe ccues het single fit of carelessness; she knew that he 


even cost Roger” 15 leaving almost as much on her father’s 


an insult account as on his own, and she knew what 
from the her father would probably say about him 
pawnbroker when he had gone. 
who loaned wait,” she said tremulously, “until you 
him the tell me yourself it isn’t any use—and then I 


price. won’t ever marry anybody else. Only— 
what'll dad say?” 

To her father, Roger’s desertion of the law was half-way be- 
tween a misdemeanor and a felony, but when he saw that his 
influence was nothing, he stopped arguing-about the present and 
began a new course of instruction for the future. He supporty 
a hearty contempt for the stage, but when he once concentrat 
on it, he was very prolific with valuable ideas, and he spoke with 


“What won’t work, Roger? . 


you changed your mind, dearest—or are you . 
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“You 'li—you'll laugh at me,” stammered Roger. “but—look under my pillow. I've been saving 
them for you. Press clippings.” 


as much authority as though he had studied the technique of wasn’t logical, but for many weeks he was uneasy whenever he 
the drama under William Shakespeare himself. found that her eyes had wandered toward him. and it was nearly 
To the consternation of her parents, Nancy broke down _ six months before he ventured to remark that Roger was a young 
completely at the parting, and her last words to Roger, as she man who couldn’t be told anything, and that, in consequence, 
held tight to him and kissed him openly and unashamed, had to _ he was destined to inevitable failure. 
do with centuries and eternities. Later, Mr. Hunter attempted She wrote to Roger every day; sometimes, for greater intim- 
to show her the wisdom of repression, and to demonstrate that —_ acy, she would go up into her own room in the evening, and put 
no girl of eighteen can be said, generally, to know her own mind, __ on her prettiest négligée, and cover half a dozen pages with 
but for the first time in her life she was ready with a counter affectionate optimism. Mr. Hunter told her that unless she 
attack, and when it was over, she had succeeded in making him _ intended to discount a large part of her precious youth, she 
feel that he had literally driven Roger Bennett out of town. ought to put this matter out of her thoughts as much as possible, 
€ sensation of guilt was novel to him, and it was puzzling, for but, for the second time, her answer floored him. 
he was absolutely certain that he didn’t deserve it, and that it ‘Oh, yes,” she said, with gentle cynicism; “I know the things 
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you love you treat that way. You’re always talking about 
putting ’°em away and forgetting ’em. Only, you see, Roger 
doesn’t happen to be a four-per-cent. bond, so with me it’s 
different.”” Again Mr. Hunter couldn’t feel that his sense of 
guilt was quite logical. 

Regularly each morning she had from Roger a long apostrophe 
to herself, and although she loved these vivid descriptions of 
what she meant to him, and although each of them made her as 
happy as a rose vine in the sunlight, yet she eventually asked 
him to say a little more about his progress and to furnish a 
daily account of what was happening to him. Sometime after- 
ward, however, she wished that she hadn’t demanded to know 
the score by innings, for his second play had been declined by 
everybody and his third, a comedy entitled, ‘“The Worst is 
Yet to Come,” had been sent back to him with the penciled 
comment, “‘We don’t believe it.” 

He was young, and poor, and trebly ambitious, but at the end 
of a year he was drenched with debt and disappointment; it 
was plain that some of the resiliency had been pounded out of 
him. Mr. Hunter spoke of it with sorrow, but also with strict 
justice, and said that it was only what any keen observer might 
have prophesied. Nancy was automatically defensive. but her 
letters to Roger began to bristle with sharp little goads, half 
challenge, half encouragement. Some of these alarmed him, and 
she couldn’t understand why he wasn’t pacified by her response 
that in a year she had said ‘‘ No”’ to seven other suitors, and was 
prenared to say ‘“‘No”’ to seven hundred. 

He came back to Carthage for the second Christmas, but 
when he discovered what was on the calendar he became 
infinitely too depressed to enjoy his holiday. Mr. Hunter had 
worked for thirty years without a genuine vacation; he longed 
to make a lazy pilgrimage round the world. and now he was 
planning that in the spring he would retire from his practise, 
and take his family abroad. He wanted to spend the summer in 
England, then to go to Paris until the snow fell; march on to 
Switzerland, and in an- 
other spring, to Italy; 
then a summer on the 
Riviera, across to Mc- 
rocco, and thence to 
Egypt—— 

“Good Lord!” said 
Roger, swallowing hard. 
“How long would you be 
gone—altogether?” 

‘Oh, two and a half to 
three years,” said Mr. 
Hunter cheerfully, and 
Roger wilted. 

Nancy did her best to 
reassure him, but his 
mood was leagues beyond 
her. 

“By the time you get 
back,” he said thickly, 
‘you'll have forgotten all 
about me!” 

Her smile was fragile. 

“‘No; by the time we 
get back you'll be a very 
great man and I'll be 
~roud to know you.” 

In May he saw her in 
wwew York, but the meet- 
ing was constrained and 
unsatisfactory. He told 
her then that he had no 
right to expect her to 
wait indefinitely. “Here 
I am,” he said, downcast, : 
“still broke and still 
struggling. God knows 
I'll never change, but if 
you happen to run across 
some other man you like better—somebody who wouldn’t have 
to put you off like this a 

‘Please, Roger, please! You don’t want to. make me cry, 
do you?” 

Mr. Hunter, however, spilled acid into his raw discourage- 
ment. 

‘* Now let’s sit down like two sensible men, Roger, and look 
the facts in the face. To be perfectly frank with you, I don’t 


The popular author of this story, Hocwortuy Hatt, about to set forth 
upon another flight of fancy in his present-day Pegasus. Another 
story from his facile pen will appear in COSMOPOLITAN soon. 


ever expect to let my daughter marry a failure. It was against 
my judgment that you left Carthage, and strictly bet ween oyy. 
selves, I look on this work you’re doing as simply gambling with 
ideas. But you wouldn’t be told anything, Roger; you wouldn't 
learn anything from older men; you had to try your luck. And 
i tell you now, just as I told you before, it don’t pay. It dont 
pay to count on luck at all. J never did, and I never had ‘any 
either; what I made, I made myself, and——”’ : 

“Don’t you think,” inquired Roger, subdued, “that it was 
pretty average lucky for Carthage to keep on growing when 
you’d tied up all-your money in real estate?’”’ 

“*Lucky?’” Mr. Hunter sniffed his impatience. “Don’t yoy 
know the difference between luck and good management? | 
knew Carthage would grow.” 

right,” said Roger respectfully... “‘I know J will.”. 

Mr. Hunter wagged his head with solemn meaning. 

“Well, we all like you, Roger, in spite of -your—little eccen. 
tricities—and I’m paying you a mighty big compliment when I 
let this affair of yours and Nancy’s run on at all. When we get 
home again if Nancy’s still free, and if you’ve made any success, 
we'll consider it from that angle. Mind you, I won’t stand for 
any engagement between you now; long engagements aren’t 
sensible and you haven’t any business to mortgage Nancy's 
future. But my last advice to you, Roger, is to quit gambling 
and get a job in a law office and do a man’s work. You'll never 
get anywhere writing and there’s no money in it, anyway. I’m 
only sorry you didn’t take my advice when you were in Carthage.” 

The Hunters sailed away, and in Nancy’s stateroom there 
was an armful of American Beauties which literally stunned her, 
for she knew what bitter sacrifice they must have cost. Her 
imagination, however, didn’t remotely begin to bridge the facts. 
They had even cost him an insult from the pawnbroker who 
loaned him the price. 

The Hunters sailed away, and Roger went back to his hall 
bedroom and his debts and his ambitions, and worked doggedly 
away to make his 
thoughts imperishable. 

From England Nancy 
wrote to him once a week, 
and from France she 
wrote to him once a fort- 
night. Her letters always 
mentioned her undying 
faith in him, but somehow 
her phrases seemed a bit 
perfunctory. He told 
himself that perhaps she 
was ceasing to believe in 
him, or perhaps already 
she had found some other 
man who could replace 
him; but as long as he 
loved her (which was to 
say as long as he lived) 
he would never cease to 
believe in himself. More 
than that—more even 
than his anxiety. to lay 
his laurels in her lap—he 
was anxious to succeed 
because her father had 
told him that he couldn't 

He knew that Mr 
Hunter measured succes 
in terms of both money 
and reputation; for him- 
self, he cared no 
whatsoever about money. 
except to provide for his 
most essential needs‘and, 
of course, to provide for 
the coming lifetime wit 
Nancy. What he wanted, 
individually, was distinc 

tion—his name on programs and billboards. notices in the papets 
town-talk. He wanted to be a national figure in the theatét, 
while Mr. Hunter was only a local dignitary. But because Mr. 
. Hunter measured success in terms of money, Roger wanted 
to have more money than Mr. Hunter—much more money 
Mr. Hunter—so much that the older man would never dare u& 
cork that flow of gratuitous advice. Still, from present 
tions, it was a very anemic possibility. (Continued on page? 
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< ONE of the fifty- 
a odd varieties of 
~ majcr antelope 
in Africa has 
been so variously appraised 
as the inyala, a member of 
the truly noble family that 
counts as the least of its line 
the little bushbuck (credited with having killed more hunters 
in any other horned animal excepting the Cape buffalo) and 
which also includes the splendid bongo. One or two authorities 
put down the inyala as the easiest of all game to find and kill; 
others declare it to be among the most difficult. 

The reasons for these conflicting estimates are not far to seek. 
Of all antelope the inyala is supposed to be the most localized in 
its range and is known to exist in only four strictly circumscribed 
Tegions; three in that minor portion of the Province of Mozam- 

ue which lies south of parallel twenty-two and the fourth in 
Central Africa, north of the Zambesi. It has been my fortune 


The author, after the inyala kill, 
attired in mosquito boots 
and woolens. 


“Who said drinks?" A rest on the journey into 
the big game country. 


Hoodooed! 


“Of all illusive game animals that I 
ever wanted to get,’’-states the author, 
George Agnew Chamberlain— 
hunter, humorist and diplomat 
bull inyala heads the list.’’ 
tells how he finally got one. 


‘Illustrated with photographs taken by 
Charles Anderson Cass and The Author 


““the 
Here he 


during the last ten years to 
visit all three of its haunts 


situated in Portuguese terri- 


tory, and it is safe to assert 
that no single one of them 
exceeds fifty miles in cir- 
cumference and that each is 
definitely cut off from the 
others by obstacles which the inyala, as we know it to-day, could 
never surmount. Like its royal cousin, the bongo (of which 
Kermit Roosevelt was the first white man to secure a specimen), 
it is terrified of open spaces and sekdom goes more than a few 
yards from the dense, thorny bush which is its habitat. 

But the restricted splotches of jungle which it frequents are so 
well-nigh impassable that the inyala seems to have acquired an 
exaggerated sense of immunity from danger; not only does it feel 
safe while inside the vast thickets, but when they are’ near by. 
Consequently in the early morning and at evening it walks reck- 
lessly out, generally accompanied by a wife and only am, to 


Mr. Cass, rejoicing after the 
wash-up at the end of the 
day's hunting. 
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browse in open glades and at 
the extreme edges of uncovered 
plains. Owing to strict protec- 
tion up to 1915 and to its 
natural inaccessibility 
the tribe has undoubt- 
edly been on the in- 
crease until now. Tak- 
ing into consideration 
the physical limita- 
tions of its breeding 


Downed at last! 
The most prized of 
all of Mr. Chamberlain's 


game trophies—the inyala bull. 


(Now in possession of the Museum of 
Natural History, New York) 


scratch outfit into the Tembe country. We landed at an old 
haunt of mine, but found that the years had dealt harshly with 
Shibele, the local chief: He could no longer stand the strain of 
a day’s march. After greeting Edy, my gun-bearer, with some- 
thing approaching affection, he sent out messengers to fetch two 
youths whom he recommended as experienced trackers, and the 
following morning we moved camp to a rainfall waterhole ten 
miles inland, in the very midst of the bush and far from any kraal. 

Conditions had changed with a vengeance since my last visit. 
Having been shot at during several seasons the inyala no longer 
walked boldly down one side and up the other of a sparsely 
wooded valley. 
They seemed to 


Edy, the author's 
offcial gun- 
bearer. 


grounds, it is as- 
tonishingly numer- 
ous, probably as 
plentiful as when it 
was first discov- 
ere!. The result is 
that anyone who 
knows just where 
to go and has time 
and the patience to 
wait for oppor- 
tunity is practical- 

ly sure of a shot. 
September of 
1920 found Cass 
and myself at Del- 
agéa Bay with a 
week to spare on 


have retired defi- 
nitely into the al- 
most impenetrable 
thickets which 
abounded in the 
district and it was 
only by taking up 
their early morning 
spoors and follow- 
ing them patiently 
hour after hour that 
we ‘succeeded in 
getting nearenough 
even to catch a 
fleeting glimpse of 
a crashing form as 
the game _ broke 
from only a few 
yards away. 

To add to the 
general feeling of 
defeat and discom- 
fort the dawn of the 
last day at our dis- 
posal broke to 4 
drizzle which grad- 
ually thickened into 
a steady rain, such 


Even the news of the 


our way up the 

coast, and we de- 

Be cided to take a 
% 


Pr 


a mile away could not disturb the 
complacency of the camp, already gorged with meat. 


inyala kull half 


an occurrence as 
under pre-war con- 
ditions had _ not 
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Off for the lair 
of the inyala, 
with old Maoia 
in the lead. 


ben known in September during the memory of the oldest 


inhabitant. 


There may be countries where shooting in the rain is a plea- 
sure, but Africa is not one of them. In the first place, the wet 
does not invigorate; it merely depresses the spirit and all but 
paralyzes the body. The Kafirs and their women, huddled in 
huts amid shivering dogs and squatting chickens, go into a 
srt of hibernation, scarcely moving and seldom speaking; the 
litle goatherds creep under the scanty shelter of a milala 
palm frond and frankly weep by the hour; all natural denizens 
ofthe wilderness seem to sink into the sodden ground and utter- 
lydisappear; spoors are blotted out 
orat the best rendered unreadable 
except when they are cut fresh and 
deep by game forced against its will 
tomake a rush before the purely 
fortuitous approach of the hunter. 
In the face of these drawbacks 
there were reasons for thinking; 
that the conditions would aid the 
sty inyala less than any of the more 
sattered buck, as there was 
lss speculation as to just 
there to go to stir them up, 


ad once they were 
fuhed, the cover was 
trtain to be so dense 
tat the spoor would 
ld for a long time, 
wwever heavy the rain. 
My party consisted 
y of guide, tracker 
aud myself, Edy having 
wen left behind to at- 
tnd to the strik- 
ofcamp. With- 
wt bothering with 

Scattered 
imps of cover 
¢and there we 


made straight for the great inyala 
sh, plunged into it and advanced 
® swiftly as the growth would 
ow. After less than an hour’s 

we heard what we were 


An important ceremony after the hunt— 


the salting of the inyala hide. 


A snowy 
ibis, displays 
ing himself under 
the rigid protection 

of the game laws. 


listening for—the 


sound of a startled - 


rush and crash which 
died suddenly as 
though smothered by 
the wet blanket of 
the dripping forest. 
We moved in the di- 
rection from which it 
had come and picked 
up the deeply in- 
dented spoor of a 
buck accompanied 
by the very usual 
combination of wife 
and child. A halt 
was called to give 
emphasis to the com- 
mand that from 
there on we were to 
every possible cau- 


After taking the wind and 
finding it virtually stationary, we 
began to crawl (Continued on Page 142) 
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Patriotic Americans Are 
Talking About 


WEEN the young Spanish-Irish “Don 
Mike” Farrell, unexpectedly shows 
up at his beloved California principality, 
Rancho Palomar, after being reported killed 
in the War, he promptly sets to work to re- 
cover his property from the powers of high 
finance, which have already started to de- 
velop the territory as part of a Japanese 
colonization scheme. Until the- legal and 
financial complications are settled, “Don 
Mike” invites his chief antagonist, John 
Parker, of Wall Street—the father of the girl 
Kay—to share his home. While riding over | 
the ranch, a Japanese shoots and wounds 
Don Mike, but the outlaw is promptly killed 
by Pablo, Don Mike’s picturesque major- 
domo. Upon Don Mike’s recovery Parker 
prepares to resume the legal battle for posses- 
ston of Palomar—des pite the fact that Kay 
had secretly loaned Vinee to Bill Con- 
way to carry on Don Mtke’s dam project. 


The Pride 
of Palomar 


By 
Peter B. Kyne 


The story which caused Cornehus Vanderbilt, 
Jr., to issue his already famous symposium, 
““The Verdict of Public Opinion the 


Japanese-A merican Question. 4 
Illustrations by H. R. Ballinger 


AY PARKER was seated on the bench under the catalpa 
tree when Miguel Farrel rode up the palm-lined avenue 
to the hacienda that night; his face, as he dismounted 
before her, conveyed instantly to the girl the impression 

that he was in a more cheerful and contented mood than she 
had observed since that day she had first met him in uniform. 

She smiled a welcome. He swept off his hat and favored her 
with a bow which appeared to Kay to be slightly more ccre- 
monious than usual. 

“Your horse is tired,” she remarked. “Are you?” 

““*Something accomplished, something done, has earned a 
night’s repose,’” he quoted cheerfully. ‘Rather a hard task to 
comb this ranch for a few hundred head of cattle when the num- 
ber of one’s riders is limited, but we have gotten the herd corralled 
at the old race-track.” He unbuckled his old leathern chaps, 
and stepped out of them, threw them across the saddle and with 
a slap sent his horse away to the barn. 

“You're feeling quite yourself again?” she hazarded hopefully. 

“My foolish head doesn’t bother me,” he replied smilingly, 
“but my equally foolish heart—” he heaved a gusty Castilian 
sigh and tried to appear forlorn. “Filled with mixed meta- 
phors,” he added. ‘“‘ May I sit here with you?” 

She made room for him beside her on the bench. He seated 
himself, leaned back against the bole of the catalpa tree and 
ee legs, cramped from a long day in the saddle. The 


Don Mike seemed about to deliver some important announcement— 


indolent gaze of his black eyes roved over her approvingly before 
shifting to the shadowy beauty of the valley and the orange- 
hued sky beyond, and a silence fell between them. 

“I was thinking to-day,” the girl said presently, “that you've 
been so busy since your return you haven’t had time to call on 
any of your old friends.” ‘ 

“That is true, Miss Parker.” 

“You have called me Kay,” she reminded him. “‘ Wherefore 
this sudden formality, Don Mike?” 

name is Miguel. You're right, Kay. Fortunately, al 
of my friends called on me when I was in the hospital, and at that 
time I took pains to remind them that my social activities would 
be limited for at least a year.” Re oe 

‘Two of your friends called on mother and me to-day, Miguel 

“‘ Anita Gonzales and her mother?” 

“Yes. She’s adorable.” 

“They visited me in hospital. Very old friends—very deat 
friends. I asked them to call on you and you: mother. 
wanted you to know Anita.” q 

“She’s the most beautiful and charming girl I have ever me 

“She is beautiful and charming. Her family, like mine, 
become more or less decayed about the time I enlisted, but 
fortunately her mother had a quarter-section of land down ® 
Ventura County and when a wild-cat oil operator on adjacett 
land brought in a splendid well, Seficra Gonzales was enabled t0 
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but to Kay's huge disappointment he smothered the impulse and jerked his hand away. “Oh, I'm a sky-blue idiot,” he half growled. 


dispose of her land at a thousand dollars an acre and a royalty 
of one-eighth on all of the oil produced. The first well drilled 
was a success and in a few years the Gonzales family will be 
lar wealthier than it ever was. Meanwhile their ranch here has 
been saved from loss by foreclosure. Old Don Enrique, Anita’s 
father, is dead.” 

“Anita is the only child, is she not?” 

He nodded. ‘‘Ma Gonzales is a lady of the old school,” he 
cotinued. “Very dignified, very proud of her distinguished 
cescent-——”” 


“And very fond of you,” Kay interrupted. 

“Always was, Kay. She’s an old peach. Came to the hos- 
pital and cried over me and wanted to loan me enough money 
to lift the mortgage on my ranch.” 

“Then—then—your problem is—solved,” Kay found diffi- 
culty in voicing the sentence. 

He nodded. She turned her face away that he might not see 


the pallor that overspread it. “It is a very great comfort to 
me,” he resumed presently, “to realize that the world is not al- 
together barren of love and kindness.” 

it must be,”’ she murmured, her face still averted. 

“It was the dearest wish of my poor father and of Anita’s that 
the ancient friendship between the families should be cemented 
Ya marriage between Anita and me. For me Sefiora Gonzales 
Would be a marvelous mother-in-law, because she’s my kind of 
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pecple and we understand each other. Really, I feel tremen- 
dously complimented because, even before the oil strike saved the 
family from financial ruin, Anita did not lack opportunities for 
many a more brilliant match.” 

“She’s—dazzling,” Kay murmured drearily. ‘‘What a bril- 
liant wife she will be for you.” 

‘Anita is far too fine a woman for such a sacrifice. I’ve 
always entertained a very great affection for her and she for me. 
There’s only one small bug in our amber.” 

“And that——” 

“We aren’t the least bit in love with each other. We’re 
children of a later day and we object to the old-fashioned method 
of a marriage arranged by papa and mama. I know there 
must be something radically wrong with me; otherwise I never 
could resist Anita.” 

‘But you are going to marry her, are you not?” 

“Tam not. She wouldn’t marry me ona bet. And of course 
I didn’t accept her dear old mother’s offer of financial aid. 
Couldn’t, under the circumstances, and besides, it would not be 
kind of me to transfer my burden to them. I much prefer to 
paddle my own canoe.” 

He noticed a rush of color to the face as she turned abruptly 
toward him now. ‘What a heritage of pride you have, Miguel! 
But are you quite certain Anita Gonzales does not love you? You 
should have heard all the nice things ske said about you to-day.” 
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“She ought to say nice things about me,” he replied casually. 
‘‘When she was quite a little girl she was given to understand 
that her ultimate mission in life was to marry me. Of course 
I always realized that it would not be a compliment to Anita to 
indicate that I was not head over heels in love with her; I merely 
pretended I was too bashful to mention it. Finally one day 
Anita suggested, as a favor to her and for the sake of my own 
self-respect, that I abandon the pose; with tears in her eyes she 
begged me to be a gallant rebel and save her from the loving 
solicitude of her parents to see her settled in life. At that 
moment I almost loved her, particularly when, having assured 
her of my entire willingness and ability to spoil everything, she 
kissed me rapturously on both cheeks and confided to me that 
she was secretly engaged to an engineer chap who was gophering 
for potash in Death Valley. The war interrupted his gophering, 
but Anita informs me that he found the potash, and now he can 
be a sport and bet his potash against Sefiora Gonzales’ crude oil. 
Fortunately, my alleged death gave Anita an opportunity to 
advance his claims, and he was in a fair way of becoming ac- 
ceptable until my unexpected return rather greased the skids for 
him. Aniga’s mother is trying to give the poor devil the double- 
cross now, but I told Anita she needn’t worry.” 

Kay’s eyes danced with merriment—and relief. *‘But,”’ she 
persisted, “‘you told me your problem was settled? And it 
isn’t.” 

“It is. I’m going to sell about eighteen thousand dollars 
worth of cattle off this ranch, and I’ve leased the valley grazing 
privilege for one year for ten thousand dollars. My raid on 
Loustalot netted me sixty-seven thousand dollars, so that my total 
bankroll is now about ninety-five thousand dollars. At first 
I thought I’d let Bill Conway have most of my fortune to help 
him complete that dam, but I have now decided to stop work on 
the dam and use all of my energy and my fortune to put through 


i such other deals as may occur to me. If I am lucky I shall 
emerge with sufficient funds to save the ranch. If I am unlucky, 


I shall lose the ranch. Therefore, the issue is decided. ‘God’s 
in his Heaven; all’s well with the world.’ What have you been 
doing all day?” 

“Painting and sketching. I'll never be a worth-while artist, 
but I like to paint things for myself. I’ve been trying to depict 
on canvas the San Gregorio in her new spring gown, as you 
phrase it. The arrival of the Gonzales family interrupted me, 
and I’ve been sitting here since they Ceparted. We had tea.” 

“Getting a trifle bored with the country, Kay? I fancy you 
find it lonely out here.” 

“It was a trifle quiet while you were in hospital. Now that 
you’re back I suppose we can ride occasionally and visit some of 
the places of local interest.” 

‘“‘By all means. As soon as I get rid of that little bunch of 
cattle I’m going to give a barbecue and festival to the country- 
side in honor of my guests. We'll eat a half dozen fat two-year- 
old steers and about a thousand loaves of bread and a_ couple 
of barrels of claret and a huge mess of chili sauce. When i 
announce in the El Toro Sentine/ that I’m going to give a fiesta and 
that everybody is welcome, all my friends and their friends and 
relatives will come and I'll be spared the trouble of visiting them 
individually. Don Nicholas, Sandoval remarked when he col- 
lected that Loustalot judgment for me that he supposed I’d 
do the decent thing, now that I could afford it. Mother Gonzales 
suggested it and Anita seconded the motion. It will probably 
be the last event of its kind on such a scale ever given in Cali- 
fornia, and when it is finished it will have marked my transition 
from an indolent ranchero to some sort of commercial go-getter.” 

“T see. Little Mike, the Hustler. 

He nodded, rose and stood before her, smiling down at her 
with an inscrutable little smile. ‘Will you motor me in to El 
Toro to-morrow morning?” he pleaded. ‘‘I must go there to 
arrange for cattle cars.” 

course.” 

“Thank you, Kay. Now, if I have your permission to with- 
draw, I think I shall make myself presentable for dinner.” 

He hesitated a moment before withdrawing, however, mean- 
while gazing down on her with a gaze so intent that the girl 
flushed a little. Suddenly his hand darted out and he had her 
adorable little chin clasped between his brown thumb and fore- 
finger, shaking it with. little shakes of mock ferocity. He seemed 
about to deliver some important announcement—impassioned, 
even, but to her huge disgust he smothered the impulse, jerked 
his hand away as if he had scorched his fingers, and blushed 
guiltily. “Oh, I’m a sky-blue idiot,” he half growled and left 
her abruptly. 

A snort—to a hunter it would have been vaguely reminiscent 
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of that of an old buck deer suddenly disturbed in a thicket— 
caused her to look up. At the corner of the wall Pablo Artelan 
stood, staring at her with alert interest; his posture was one of 
a man suddenly galvanized into immobility. Kay blushed but 
instantly decided to ‘appear nonchalant. : 
‘Good evening, Pablo,” she greeted the majordomo, “How 
do you feel after your long, hard day on the range?” 
““Gracias, mees. Myself, I feel pretty good. When my boss 
hees happy—well—Pablo Artelan hees happy just the same.” 
The girl noted his emphasis. ‘“That’s very nice of you 
Pablo, I’m sure. Have you any idea,” she continued with bland 
innocence, “why Don Miguel is so happy this evening?” 

_ Pablo leaned against the adobe wall, thoughtfully drew forth 
tobacco-bag and brown cigarette-paper and, while shaking his 
head and appearing to ponder Kay’s que:tion, rolled a cigarette 
and lighted it. “We-l-l, seforita,” he began presently, “[ 
theenk first mebbeso eet is because Don Miguel find heem 
one leetle piece paper on the trail. I am see him peeck those 
paper up and look at heem for long time before he ride to me 
and ask me many question about the seforita and Seftor Beel 
Conway those day we ride to Agua Caliente. He say to me: 
‘Pablo, you see Sefior Beel Conway give to the seforita a writing?’ 
‘Si, senor.’ ‘You see Sefiorita Parker give to Sefior Beel Conway 
a writing?’ ‘Si, sezor.” Then Don Miguel hees don’ say some- 
theeng more, but just shake his caleza like thees,”’ and Pablo 
gave an imitation of a muchly puzzled man wagging his head to 
stimulate a flow of ideas. b 

A faintness seized the girl. ‘“Didn’t he say—anything?” 
she demanded sharply. 

“Oh, well, yes, he say sometheeng. Hesay: ‘Well, I’bedam! 
Then that leetle smile he don’ have for long time come back to 
Don Miguel’s face and hees happy like one baby. I don’ un’er- 
stand those boy ontil I see thees business—” Pablo wiggled his 
tobacco-stained thumb and forefinger—‘‘then I know some- 
theeng! For long time those boy hees pretty parteecular. 
Even those so beautiful seforita, Nita Gonzales, she don’ rope 
those boy like you rope it, seforita.” And with the license of 
an old and trusted servant, the sage of Palomar favored her with 


‘a knowing wink. 


“He knows—he knows!” the girl thought. ‘What must he 
think of me! Oh, dear, oh, dear! if he mentions the subject to 
me I shall die.”” Tears of mortification were in her eyes as she 
turned angrily upon the amazed Pablo. “ You—you—old 
sky-blue idiot!” she charged and fled to her room. 

Kay’s first coherent thought was to claim the privilege of her 
sex—a headache—and refrain from joining Don Mike and her 
parents at dinners Upon consideration, however, she decided 
that since she would have to face the issue sooner or later, she 
might as well be brave and not try to evade it. For she knew 
now the fate of the promissory note Bill Conway had given her 
and which she had thrust into the pocket of her riding-coat. It 
had worked out of her pocket and dropped beside the trail to 
Agua Caliente basin, and fate had ordained that it should be 
found by the one person in the world not entitled to that priv- 
lege. Kay would have given fifty thousand dollars for some 
miraculous philter which, administered surreptitiously to Miguel 
Farrel, would cause him to forget what the girl now realized he 
knew of her secret negotiations with Bill Conway for the salva- 
tion of the ranch. Neverthéless, despite her overwhelming 
embarrassment and distress, the question occurred to her again 
and again: What would Don Miguel Farrel do about it? She 
hadn’t the slightest doubt but that his tremendous pride would 
lead him to reject her aid and comfort, but how was he to ac- 
complish this delicate procedure? The situation was fraught 
with as much awkwardness and embarrassment for him as forher. 

She was late in joining the others at table. To her great relief, 
after rising politely at her entrance and favoring her with an m- 
personal smile, Farrel sat down and continued to discuss with 
John Parker and his wife the great natural resources of Siberia 
and the designs of the Japanese empire upon that territory. 
About the time the black coffee made its appearance, Kays 
harassed soul had found sanctuary in the discussion of a 7 
which she knew would be of interest—one in which she 
she could join exuberantly. Re 

“Do tell father and mother of your plans for a fiesta, Miguel, 
she pleaded presently. 

“A fiesta, eh?” Mrs. Parker was instantly interested. “Mr 
guel, that is, indeed, a bright thought. I volunteer as a patrones 
here and now. John, you can be a judge of the course, or some 
thing. Miguel, what is the occasion of your fiesta?” 

“ At a period in the world’s history, Mrs. Parker, when buttet 
is a dollar a pound and blue-denim overalls sell free for three 
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In Don Mike's desolation there came to him a wave of strong Te, that was his sole unencumbered heritage. 


© again he was a 


dollars a pair, I think we ought to do something to dissipate the 
general gloom. I want to celebrate my return to civil life, and 
ly more recent return from the grave. Also, I would just as 
Indicate to the county at large that, outside of business 
, we constitute a very happy little family here, so if you all 
omar, I shall announce a fiesta in honor of the Parker family.” 
It will last all day and night and we are to have a Wild West 
show, ” Kay added eagerly. 
Where will it be held, Miguel?” 


‘ “Down at our did abandoned race-track, about a mile from 
ere. 

Mrs. Parker nodded approval. “John, you old dud,” she 
decided, “you always liked horse-races and athletics. You’re 
stuck for some prizes.” 

Her indulgent husband good-naturedly agreed, and at Kay’s 
suggestion, Carolina brought a pencil and a large writing-tablet, 
whereupon the girl constituted herself secretary of the carnival 
committee and wrote the program, as arranged by Dea Mike 
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and her father. She thrilled when Farrel announced a race of 
six furlongs for ladies’ saddle-horses, to be ridden by their owners. 

“You ought to win that with Panchito,” he suggested to Kay. 

Kay’s heart beat happily. In Farrel’s suggestion that 
she ride Panchito in this race she decided that here was 
evidence that her host did not contemplate any action that 
would tend to render the ranch untenable for her prior to the 
fiesta; indeed, there was nothing in his speech or bearing that 
indicated the slightest mental perturbation ndw that he had 
discovered the compact existing between her and Bill Conway. 
Perhaps his pride was not so high as she had rated it; what if 
her action had been secretly pleasing to him? 

Somehow, Kay found this latter thought disturbing and dis- 
tasteful. It was long past midnight before she could dismiss 
the enigma from her thoughts and fall asleep. 

It was later than that, however, before Don Miguel Jose 
Federico Noriaga Farrel dismissed her from his thoughts and 
succumbed to the arms of Morpheus. For quite a while after 
retiring to his room he sat on the edge of the bed, rubbing his 
toes with one hand and holding Bill Conway’s promissory note 
before him with the other. . 

“That girl and her mother are my secret allies,” he solilo- 
quized. “Bless their dear, kind hearts. Kay has confided in 
Conway and for reasons best known to himself he has secretly 
accepted of her aid. Now I wonder,” he continued, ‘‘ what the 
devil actuates her to double-cross her own father in favor of 
a stranger?” 

He tucked the note back in his pocket, removed a sock and 
rubbed the other foot thoughtfully. ‘Well, whatever happens,” 
he decided eventually, “‘I’ve got to keep my secret to myself, 
while at the same time effectually preventing this young lady 
from advancing Bill Conway any further funds for my relief. 
I cannot afford her pity or her charity; I can accept her sympathy, 
but not her aid. Conway cannot have so soon spent much of 
the money he borrowed from her, and if I insist on the cessation 
of operations in the Basin he'll promptly give her back her fifty 
thousand dollars in order to save the interest charges; in the 
meantime I shall mail Kay the note in a plain white envelop, 
with the address typewritten, so she will never know where it 
came from, for of course she'll have to hand Bill back his can- 
celed note when he pays it.” 

He blew out the light and retired, not to sleep, but to revolve 
plan after plan for the salvation of the ranch. To float a new 
loan from any source in San Marcos County he dismissed for the 
hundredth time as a proposition too nebulous for consideration. 
His only hope of a bank loan lay in an attempt to interest outside 
bankers to a point where they ‘vould consent to have the property 
appraised. Perhaps the letter from Parker which he held would 
constitute evidence to cautious capitalists of the sufficiency of the 
security for the loan. It was for that purpose that he had cun- 
ningly inveigled Parker into making him that offer to clear out 
and leave him a fair field and no litigation. However, Don Mike 
knew that between bankers there exists a certain mutual de- 
pendence, a certain cohesiveness that makes for mutual protec- 
tion. If, for instance (he told himself), he should apply to a 
San Francisco bank for a loan on the ranch, the bank, prior to 
wasting either time or mental energy on his application, would 
first ascertain from sources other than him, whether it was re- 
motely worth while considering the loan up to a point of sending 
a representative down to appraise the land. Their first move, 
therefore, would be to write their correspondent in El Toro— 
John Parker’s bank, the First National—for information regard- 
ing the Farrel family, the ranch and the history of the mort- 
gage. Don Mike was not such an optimist as to believe that 
the report of Parker’s bank would be such as to encourage the 
outside bank to proceed further in the deal. 

He was also aware that the loan would not be attractive to 
commercial banks, who are forced, in self-protection, to loan their 
money on liquid assets. He must therefore turn to the savings- 
banks and trust companies. But here again he faced an im- 
passe. Such institutions loan money for the purpose of securing 
interest on it; the last thing they wish to do is to be forced, in the 
protection of the loan, to foreclose a mortgage. 

In his desolation there came to him presently a wave of 
the strong religious faith that was his! sole unencumbered 
heritage. Once again he was a trustful little boy. He slid out 
of the great bed of his ancestors and knelt on the old rag mat 
beside it; he poured out an appeal for help from One whom 
he had been told—whom he truly believed—marked the 
sparrow’s fall. Don Mike was far from being the orthodox 


person one ordinarily visualizes in a Spanish-Irish Catholic, but 
he was deeply religious. his religious impulse taking quite 


The Pride of Palomar 


naturally a much more practical form and one most pleasing t 
himself and his neighbors, in that it impelled him to be tiie 
and kind and hopeful, a gentleman in all that the word implies, 
He valued far more than he did the promise of a mansion in the 
skies a certain tranquillity of spirit which comes of conscious 
virtue. 

At daylight he awakened suddenly and found himself quite 
mysteriously the possessor of a trend of reasoning that automat. 
ically forced him to sit up in bed. 

Fifteen minutes later, mounted on Panchito, he was canterin 
up the San Gregorio, and just as the cook at Bill Conway’s ohn 
at Agua Caliente basin came to the door of the mess-hall and 
yelled: “Come an’ git it or I'll throw it out,” Panchito slid 
down the gravel cut-bank into camp. 

“Where is Mr. Conway?” he demanded of the cook. 

The latter jerked a greasy thumb toward the interior of the 
mess-hall, so, leaving Panchito “‘tied to the breeze,” Don Mike 
dismounted and entered. 

“Hello there, young feller,”’ Bill Conway roared at him. 

“Top o’ the morning to you, old dirt-digger,” Farrel replied, 
“Please deal me a hand of your ham and eggs, sunny side up. 
How be ye, Willum?”’ 

“R’arin to go,” Conway assured him. 

“All right. Pack up and go to-day. 
job.” 

“Why?” 

“T’ve changed my mind about fighting Parker on this dam 
deal—and no profanity intended.” 

““But—but——” 

“But me no buts, even if you are the goat. You’re through. 
I forbid the bans. The eggs, man! I’m famished. The mid- 
night ride of Paul Revere was a mere exercise gallop, because 
he started shortly after supper, but the morning ride of Mike 
Farrel has been done on fresh air.” : 

““You’re a lunatic. If you knew what I know, Miguel—” 

“Hush! I want to ascertain what you know. Bet youa 
dollar!”” He slammed a dollar down on the table and held his 
palm over it. 

Bill Conway produced a dollar and likewise covered it. “Very 
well, son,” he replied. “‘I’ll see your dollar. What’s the nature 
of the bet?” 

“T’m betting a dollar you didn’t draw the plans for this dam.” 

Bill Conway flipped his dollar over to his guest. 

“I’m betting two dollars!” 

Conway took two silver dollars from his vest pocket and laid 
them on the table. “And the bet?” he queried. 

“I’m betting two dollars the plans were drawn by an engineei 
in Los Angeles.”’ 

‘Some days I can’t lay up a cent,’’ the old contractor com- 
plained, and parted with his two dollars. 

“T’m betting four dollars!” Farrel challenged. 

‘See your four dollars,” Conway retorted and covered the bet. 

“I’m betting that those plans were drawn by the engineer of 
the South Coast Power Corporation.” 

‘Death loves a shining mark, Michael, my boy. Hand over 
that four dollars.” 


You're through on this 


Farrel produced a five dollar bill. *‘I’m betting five dollars,” 


he challenged again. 

‘Not with me, son. You're too good. I suppose your next 
bet will be that the plans were drawn by. the engiaeer of the 
Central California Power Company.” 

“Were they?” 

Yes.” 

‘*Got a set of the plans with his name on them?” 

“You bet.” 

“T want them.” 

‘“They’re yours, provided you tell your Uncle Bill the Big Idea. 

Don Mike flipped some pepper and salt on his eggs and while 
doing so proceeded to elucidate. 

“Tf I had two projects in mind—one for irrigation and one fot 
power, I would not, of course, unless I happened to be a public 
service corporation engaged in producing and selling elect’ 
power, consider for a moment wasting my time monkeying Wt 
the hydro-electric buzz-saw. Indeed, I would have to sell it, fot 
with the juice developed here I could not hope to compete m? 
limited field with the established power companies. I woth 
proceed to negotiate the sale of this by-product to the hight 
bidder. Bill, do you know that I’ve seen enough flood walt 
runnihg down the San Gregorio every winter to have furnishel 
if it could have been stored in Agua Caliente basin, sufficiet! 
water to irrigate the San Gregorio Valley for five years?” 

“*T know it, Miguel.” (Continued on page i 
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Rosamond slipped her arm wheedlingly through his. 


“Turn traitor to him, Gabe—it'll serve him right. 


Listen—this is a wond rful fox-trot.”* 


Altar Fires 


A Study of Three Kinds of Love 


ERHAPS when young Gabe. Siddons gains the wisdom 
that comes only when youth goes, then he may at last 
grasp what Rosamond Hightower did for him. 

When Governor Hightower brought his young wife 
home all Blue Mound admired her beauty and charm, but Gabe 

Siddons fairly worshipped. 


Youth’s altar fires are nearly all, sooner or later, forsaken; 5 


that matters nothing; all depends on whether they burn clear 
and bright to their natural end or whether they are quenched 
by an untimely and bitter tide of disillusion. The Governor 
must have been twenty-five years Rosamond’s senior, but as he 
had been in the State legislature two terms and then in the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s chair for one, besides being president of 
the soundest bank and owner of the most influential newspaper in 
the county—not to mention having the handsomest residence in 
town—Blue Mound deemed the beautiful young bride a lucky girl. 
Blue Mound had a fair smattering of the bride’s history and 
knew she had been poor. Her father, long a power in affairs at 
the capital city, had given his motherless child the superior 
advantages traditionally associated with the extra rich; she had 
n sent to a finishing school back East and then to Europe for 
her music. Then an ill-starred oil boom had knocked the bottom 
out of his riches, and despondency had so aggravated some 
chronic malady that he sickened and died; and the spoiled, 
pampered Rosamond had returned hurriedly home to find herself 
hot a butterfly heiress but an orphan with her living to make. 
ugh sympathetic friends of her father’s a place had been 
made for her in the then Lieutenant-Governor’s office—some kind 
of secretarial position, but leading to this fairy-tale dénowement. 


By Dana Gatlin 


Illustrations by 


Grant T. Reynard 


Yes, Blue Mound was sure that Rosamond Hightower was a 
lucky girl. But, as young Gabe Siddons looked at it, Governor 
Hightower was the lucky one. Of course the Governor was a 
prince of a fellow, but he was an old, old man—nearly fifty. 
And Rosamond was—well, she was Rosamond. 

Gabe was not quite nineteen. He was just home from his 
first year at college; a rather shy, sensitive boy, but in his heart 
terribly ashamed of his diffidence, resenting it, always picturing 
himself as a debonair, easy-mannered chap of the world, but 
somehow never able to drag this mental ideal out into actuality. 
However, had he been the cocky young worldling his wistful 
fancy painted, he probably would never have made the appeal 
he did to Rosamond Hightower, would never have gained that 
sweet intimacy of friendship. 

He never forgot his first compelling vision of her. 

The Hightower place was across the street from the Siddons 
bungalow and occupied the whole of a square block. 

The morning after Gabe’s arrival home from college, he wan- 
dered out on the bungalow porch and, naturally, began to take in 
the new glories next door. He heard voices and noticed that 
there was a tennis-court on the further side of the house; he 
couldn’t see the net but, as she guarded or swerved back the ball, 
a girl ran intermittently into his range of vision. She was fairly 
tall, slim and wonderfully graceful. She had on a striped pink 
frock and had dark hair. She flashed back and forth so quickly 
that she was out of sight before he could distinguish her features. 
But, while he still loitered she came round the house, flung aside 
her racket and sank down on the portico steps in full view. Follow- 
ing her closely was Ned Cottle—Ned always was a lucky guy! 
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Unaware of what he was doing, Gabe stared at the girl in the 
striped pink frock. She was the prettiest girl he’d ever seen— 
only pretty.didn’t half describe her. Her hair was of the smooth, 
shiny black kind that gleams like satin where the light strikes it; 
it was parted in the middle and drawn simply down and twisted 
into “buns” over each ear. Her skin was very white save for a 
wavering pink in her cheeks which matched the stripe in her 
frock. She had a very short upper lip; and, beneath wide, dark 
brows as delicately arched as a swallow’s wing, eyes of the deepest, 
clearest, vividest, startlingest blue you can imagine. 

“Hello there, Gabe! When d’you get home?” 

Ned’s salutation, natural enough and to be expected, startled 
Gabe. He gave a little jump, withdrew his gaze from the girl, 
felt stupid, and tried to make his own tone nonchalant as he 
answered, 

“Last night. When did yeu?” 

“Oh, nearly a week ago—have had six days of excitement in 
the little old burg. Come on over and tell us how’s everything.” 

Gabe envied Ned his off-hand manner; he longed to “come on 
over,” to see the divinity in the pink-striped frock at closer 
range, but he stuttered some imbecilic excuse and turned back 
toward his own house. When he drifted out to the kitchen where 
his mother was helping the colored girl put up strawberries, he 
asked, 

‘“‘Who’s the queen visiting over at the Governor’s?” 

“Queen?” 

“Well, girl then. Who is she?” 

“Why, I didn’t know they had anybody visiting there.” 

“Well, they have—the prettiest girl I ever saw. Shiny black 
hair and blue eves—she was playihg tennis with Ned Cottle.” 

“‘Oh, I guess you mean Mrs. Hightower,” said Gabe’s mother. 
“That’s the Governor’s new wife.”’ 

“The Governor’s wife?” Gabe’s voice expressed a dismay 
almost comical. Of course he had heard all about the Governor’s 
romance, and he had heard that the bride was young and pretty, 
but somehow he had never gathered she would be—like this. 
“‘Why, she’s just a gir/,” he expostulated. 

“She’s twenty-five or six years old,” replied his mother drily; 
“almost grown-up, I should say.” Mrs. Siddons paused to 
wipe the perspiration from her flushed face. ‘ You’d think she 
could find something better to do, at this hour of the morning, 
than romping like a hoyden with a mere child like Ned Cottle!”’ 

Gabe reddened a little at that “mere child.”” Ned Cottle was 
a whole year older than himself; he didn’t like to hear a creature 
of such grace described as a 
“hoyden,” either; but, not 
knowing how to undertake a 
defense, he only essaved, 

“Well, expect the Gover- 
nor keeps plenty of help to 
do the work, doesn’t he?” 

“Two maids.” In a suc- 
cinct tone which conveyed 
that this prodigality of servi- 
tors but made matters the 
worse. 

Mrs. Siddons spoke as if 
housewifely negligence were 
a sort of crime; 
but Gabe 
hadn’t yet 
reached the age 
of man where 
culinary 
pertness is a 
chief feminine 
virtue. He 
ambled away, 
feeling vaguely 
that his mother’s criticism of 
the beautiful neighbor was 
harsh and unjust. 

After the midday dinner 
Gabe betook himself to the 
porch, and then, saunteringly’, 
to the yard; he had no fixed aa 
aim in his strollings, but some 
irresistible force drew him to 


the side of the vard nearest the Governor’s. And out in the 


Governor’s garden he caught sight of the striped pink dress. 
She was snipping roses which she 
She glanced up, met his eves. and he 


This time she was alone. 
dropped into a basket. 


came near turning and slipping back to the house. But even as 
he meditated flight she smiled straight at him, a bewildering 
flash of a smile, and came a few steps toward him. 

“TI was just going to send these over to your mother,” she 
called in a clear, sweetly penetrating voice and holding up the 
basket of roses. “Perhaps you’d like to come and help pick 
them.” 

Both delighted and frightened at this swift fulfilment of his 
secret wishes, Gabe crossed the road and joined her in the garden, 

“You’re Gabe Siddons, aren’t you?” she said friendlily, 
profiering her hand. ‘I’ve heard all about you—your mother’s 
been counting the hours this past week. And you probably 
know I’m Rosamond Hightower—so we don’t need a formal 
introduction, do we?” 

Gabe, shaking hands with a sort of tingling gingerliness, longed 
for the ability to make some brilliant reply; but though an 
intense sensation of well-being was surging through his being, 
it made him feel all the more confused, stupid. He hardly knew 
what he was saying when, because he must say something, -ke 
mumbled: 

“T like your name—it’s one of my favorite names. 
just suits you.” 

“I’m glad you like it; but why do you say it suits me?” she 
asked, still smiling. 

“T don’t know why, exactly—” Then, his embarrassment 
giving way to a tremulous impulse of daring: “It means ‘rose of 
the world,’ doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, do you speak French?” she asked eagerly, not seeming 
to notice he had been daring at all. 

“T was conditioned in French this last semester,” he confessed, 
rueful but honest. 

“Perhaps I can help you rub up on it a bit this summer,” she 
suggested, pleasantly. ‘You can write out exercises and I can 
correct them. I’d really love it!—if it wouldn’t bore you—on 
your vacation.” 

Bore him! French had bored him. But a teacher like this! 
Gabe felt like rushing for his exercise-book immediately. How 
sweet she was in her generosity! But it would be selfishly mean 
to take advantage of such exquisite unselfishness—to let her 
drub away just 
for his benefit. 
So he made him- 
self demur: 

“TI guess it’s 
you who would 
be bored.” 

“Oh, no; Pd 
love it. And it 
would help _fill 
up my time; 
some days 
there’s so little 
to do.” 

She spoke 
with the utmost 
simplicity, still 
smiling her en- 
gaging smile, bat 
somehow _ those 
phrases echoed oddly im 
the boy’s head: “help fill 
up the time” —“ there’ss0 
little to do.” However, 
as he gazed covertly, she 
observed with 
quaint, amused stir at the 
corners of her lips which 
he was to adore as one of 
her most adorable charat- 
teristics: 

“Perhaps you'd better 
oO take these flowers now— 
sail your mother may prefer 
them unwilted. But you 
must come back agalll 
ohh ay soon. We'll start at the 
French, and you can t 
me about your school, 


“No.” said Mrs. Siddons, “I don't and then perhaps you 
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“Your imagination’s running away with you, dear,” said Rosamond. “We're still the best pals in the world. 


Here, I'll prove to you I'm still fond of you 


I'm crazy about it—but how did you know?” 

Oh, I knew,” sagely. ‘And you like books, too—even like 
metry! foresee we're going to be great friends.” 
Bi s exactly what they did speedily become—great friends. 
“ts Siddons complained that Gabe might almost as well have 
vet come home for his vacation, for all the companionship she 
m him; he was forever “mooning round” at the High- 
owers! But Mr. Siddons took an indulgent view of the matter. 


He pointed out that all youths, at one time or another, had to go 
through the experience of “mooning round” an older woman; 
Gabe was more fortunate than some in having fallen under the 
spell of a woman so essentially sweet and sound as Rosamond 
Hightower. She wouldn’t do him any harm. She was doing him 
decided good so far as his French was concerned. 

As for young Gabe, he was engrossed in just enjoying existence 
by the day. The daily “lesson” was magically cad of its 
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Both delighted 
and frightened 
at this swift 
fulfilment of 
his secret wishes, 

Gabe crossed 
the road and 
joined her 
in the garden. 


drudgery; there were 
marvelous hours 
when they took turns 
reading aloud from 
books they both 
liked. Or, more sub- 
tly enjoyable still 
were the times she 
would play or sing 
for him. She seemed 
to love to do that, 
and would play or 
sing by the hour. She 
would chat about his 
life at school, not patronizingly at all but interestedly, and as 
though nineteen’s point of view were the only one; and, out of 
his shy reserve, she would draw his ambitions. 

Usually he’d feel like a fool to discuss aspirations so terribly 
vague and fugitive, but with her he somehow didn’t feel ridicu- 
lous. He wanted to be a writer; or maybe an artist—he didn’t 
know exactly; it is so hard sometimes to know, exactly, just what 
you crave to be. Only he did know that he didn’t want to be in 
the brick-plant, as his father had in mind for him; Siddons pére 
already saw that sign-board flaunting itself over the building 
down there by the railroad crossing—‘‘Siddons & Siddons.”’ 

“Don’t worry about it, Gabe,” reassured Rosamond sym- 
pathetically. ‘You'll find yourself some day. You have three 
years in college yet; then, one day, perhaps all of a sudden, it 
will be quite clear just what you wish to do. But d’you know 
what I think that wish will be?” 

“What?” 

“To have that signboard painted as soon as possible—‘Sid- 
dons & Siddons!’”’ 

“‘Oh, no!” denied Gabe reproachfully. 

“But perhaps ‘yes.’ It may be mighty pleasant to step into 
an assured little income. Art may hand out nothing but rebuffs 
in return for your devoted service, for years and years.” 

“As if I wouldn’t be ready to go through all that! You expect 
discouragements—don’t mind ’em!——” 

“You do if there’s a sweet girl depending on you for three 
meals a day, my dear,’”’ nodding with an air of amused under- 
standing. 

Gabe flushed hotly. ‘‘But there won’t bea girl! I mean——’ 

He broke off, acutely embarrassed, acutely uncomfortable, 
but as usual at a loss for concrete words. 

“Gabe Siddons, do you mean to tell me you never expect to 
fall in love?” bantering, but in tone and look caressingly in- 
dulgent. 

Gabe didn’t answer. 

“You’ve been in love a half-dozen times already—look at 
me—don’t dare deny it!” 

Gabe didn’t dare deny it. Half-shamed, images floated before 
him: black-eyed, snappy-tongued Betsy Smith whose books he 
used to carry senior year in high school; the gray-eyed girl, affect- 
edly languorous, who sold text-books in the college supply-store; 
his room-mate’s visiting sister from the South with her melting 
brown orbs and mellifluous drawl. . . . 


Yes, there had been more than a half-dozen of them, Th 
images had all gone on their way—he, now, almost hated them ij 


retrospect; certainly he hadn’t been actually ‘‘in love,” yet hj 


felt abashed, shrank from meeting Rosamond’s bantering gaze 

She laughed aloud at his guilty look, then suddenly becam: 
contrite. 

“I’m sorry I tried to pry into your sentimental past—I really 
am, Gabe. And I'll try not to be a busybody about that sweef 
girl of the future. But I think I’m going to be jealous of her, in 
a way. You won’t mind if I’m the least little bit jealous, wi 
you? —it’ll be a fairly nice kind of jealousy, without any venom 
in it.” 

She smiled at him, the sweetest possible smile, and Gabi 
couldn’t have helped smiling back even had he wished not to 
Then they both laughed. The episode ended on a light-hearted 
note. It left Gabe convinced that there was nothing in the world 
more lovable than this older woman who was, miraculously, his 
close friend; nothing more satisfying and inspiring and life-giving 
than the emanation of her friendliness and charm. ; 

Gabe, during those weeks and months, lived in a sort of swim: 
ming ecstasy, poignantly blissful despite the absolute absence «! 
any feeling of rest. Jealousy, or any of the usual tortures ass 
ciated with “being in love,” had nothing to do with his restless 
ness; he could be away from her without suffering augmentel 
pangs—for hours with her or away from her were alike in he 
Possession. 

As Gabe never thought of her as in any sense attainable, whet 
Rosamond’s presence was for some reason denied, he actually 
used to find his second-best satisfaction in the company of tht 
Governor. 

The ex-Lieutenant-Governor of the state and Blue Mount 
leading citizen quite looked his distinguished part. He was tal 
long-legged, sparely-built man, generally dressed in loose-fittin 
pleasantly-toned tweed, with thinning gray hair, a lean face,! 
mobile, good-humored mouth, and shrewd but marvelously 
eyes behind their gold-mounted nose-glasses. Blue Moundlov 
its ‘‘Governor”’ as much as it esteemed him. 

Gabe had loved him since the days of'shaverdom when he use 
to be‘taken along on thrilling rides behind a certain high-steppit 
trotter and be permitted, for brief but thrilling moments, t0 hole 
the reins himself! These days, as the protector and guar 
Rosamond, a new warm reverence had crept into the boys long: 
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Yes, it was a quaint sort of tie, fraternal in a way, which now 
bound the youth to the man twice and a half his age. Together 
they would commune on Rosamond’s waywardnesses and gentle- 
nesses, her caprices and her charms. And together they used to 
stand in the doorway of the “ball room” at the Masonic Hall 
and, with oddly similar indulgence, watch her going round and 
round, a graceful, animated flower, in the arms of Ned Cottle or 
some other young sprig who excelled in the modern steps. 

For Rosamond loved to dance, and insisted on never missing a 
session of the club which met fortnightly in the Masonic Hall. 
The Governor always accompanied her, although, as he put it, 
his “dancing days were over without ever having begun.”” And 
Gabe, inept with his feet despite his love of music and rhythm, 
preferred to join that tall, proprietory figure in the doorway, 
just to stand and watch. 

At first Gabe felt a degree of envy, of resentment, toward Ned 
Cottle and those other bland and dexterous fellows; but the 
Governor’s lightly uttered comments, at the very first dance, 
had acted as a balm: 

“Well, I guess you and I, Gabe, will have to console each other. 
Dancing’s for the young, eh?” 

Gabe looked a little bewildered, and the Governor, with that 
ee nmored twist to his lips and a twinkle behind his glasses, 
went on: 

“Never mind, old chap; there’s another kind of youth—the spirit 
of youth—that’s better; it doesn’t have to grow old along with 
graying hair and hardening muscles. We'll still be young when 

> wild scamps out there are fossilizing slowly of congealed 
arteries. They are a wild lot—that Ned Cottle and his cronies.” 

, with seeming irrelevance: “I’m glad Rosamond has had 
you this summer, Gabe—you’ve been no end of a blessing to her.” 

A blessing?” queried Gabe, much flattered but more bewil- 

than ever. 

e older man didn’t answer at once, nor then directly; his 
face had taken on the faintest shade of brooding, though his lips 
sill wore their habitual good-humored expression. 

Vell, our Rosamond is not prosaically single-sided for all her 
‘quisite simplicity,” he said. ‘The volatile, the irresponsible 
make appeal to her—those young blades out there help feed the 
restless side of her nature.” He paused for a fractional moment. 

And that’s quite natural—with the exciting, varied sort of 
youth she'd had.” Another slight pause. ‘But she’s got a saner, 
Sweeter side to her youthfulness, too—steadfast and loyal 


“T've heard all 
about you,” 
she said. 
“And you 

probably know 
that I'm Rosa- 
mond Hightower-— 
so we don't 
need a formal 
introduction, 
do we?” 


and shimmering with 
idealism. When she’s 
an old woman people 
will forget she’s an 
old woman, she’ll be 
so sparkling and gay 
and brave and dear. 
We’ve got to feed that 
in her, my boy—the 
strain of shining 
youthfulness which 
endures.” 

This long and un- 
usual speech left 
Gabe tremendously moved by its confidential strain. He was 
stirred profoundly by the way the Governor spoke of his wife; he 
had never before heard a woman talked of in this way—that is, 
a real woman whom you actually knew, not a heroine in a book. 
The Governor was talking in a matter-of-fact enough manner, 
yet he seemed somehow to put her in the domain of visions. 
And, delighted with this idea, the boy would probably have lost 
himself enlarging on it had not, just then, Rosamond in the flesh 
advanced upon them. 

She had escaped from her cavalier, was alone, but flushed and 
radiant. 

“Jimmy dear, won’t you dance just this once? Do try it!” 

The Governor smiled at her. ‘‘Gabe and I have agreed that 
dancing’s for the young.” 

Then she slipped her arm wheedlingly through Gabe’s. 

“Turn traitor to him, Gabe—it’ll serve him right. Listen!— 
this is a wonderful fox-trot.”’ 

But the terrors of the pedal intricacies demanded by that 
thrumming “‘one-two-three-four’’ overcame even the beguilement 
of her hand on his arm. So Gabe remained with the Governor 
while one of the “‘young blades” came and carried her away. 
He watched her gliding over the floor, watched younger girls eye 
her with critical appraisement or ill-concealed envy, watched 
other youths cast longing glances and vie for her dances. But 
now, he watched with entire indulgence. To think that, at the 
start, he had been a little jealous of Ned Cottle and those others! 

There was to be a long respite yet, many months, before 
Gabe was to discover the true and ugly meaning of that 
word jealousy. Not until after he had undergone the inf nitely 
less cruel pangs of separation when he must return to college 
and after he had come home again, for the Christmas holidays, 
and met the new man who was in charge of the Governor’s Blue 
Mound newspaper. 

A week or so before he left for college in the fall Gabe first 
heard of this new editor the Governor was importing. He got 
the news in a geriéral way through village report. Then, one 
Friday, the weekly edition of the Beacon carried an account of 
the impending change and a eulogy of the coming editor. Gabe 
read it idly, not particularly interested: until he came to the 
name of this brilliant young man soon to arrive. Byron Baxter— 
Byron Baxter— Where had he heard that name? Then it came 
to him: he had heard Rosamond speak of Byron Baxter. She 


had called him “By;” speaking of him in some chance reminis- 
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cence, but her use of that diminutive implying a considerable 
degree of familiarity. Gabe at once became more interested in 
the advent of this stranger and, at the earliest opportunity, began 
asking Rosamond questions. 

Was she a little elusive at first, or did he just fancy it? Oh 
yes, she admitted, she’d probably mentioned “By” Baxter—he 
was a friend from away back. “A very good friend?” Gabe 
opined, persistent in the face of her evident and somewhat puz- 
zling uncommunicativeness. Again an admissive yes. 

Gabe felt slightly chilled, felt an old surge of dislike for that 
presumptuous little sweetheart of long ago; but it was long ago— 
Gabe knew he was absurd, and all the more so since Rosamond 
was now married to another man (to the Governor, whom he 
liked and who seemed more like her father than a husband). 
Yet his interest in this stranger, who was so far from beinga 
stranger to her, was increasing by leaps and bounds. He wanted 
to know all about the present-day “‘By’s”’ personality—“‘ What’s 
he like? He’s good-looking, I suppose——?” 

“Yes, he’s good-looking—exceptionally so, I should say.” 

“‘What’s he like?”’ Gabe persevered. 

Then, as if restive by his tenacity, she made an impatient 
movement, then shrugged with humorous resignation, and turned 
on him a peculiar quizzical smile. 

“Well, at one time, if you’d asked that, I’d have told you he 
was the cleverest, and the tenderest, and the exhilaratingest 
and the truest young.gentleman that ever lived!” 

Gabe digested this for a moment in rather unhappy silence. 

“T suppose you were crazy about him, then,” he hazarded at 
length. : 

“‘T suppose I must have been,’”’ Rosamond replied. She still 
regarded him with that quizzical smile, but her face was slightly 
flushed and her eyes, narrowed a little, were very bright. For 
the first time Gabe was conscious of hidden reserves in this, his 
frank and comradely friend; he hazily recollected epithets and 
phrases out of his reading . . . “‘the unreadability of woman”— 
“‘sphinx-like’”’—“‘that something secret and obscure which is in 
all things feminine. . . .””. The notion of woman as mysterious 
was intriguing, but he preferred Rosamond in her more ordinary, 
less baffling guise. 

“Well,” he said, “if you were ever crazy about a fellow, I don’t 
for the life of me see how he ever chanced to——”’ 

Rosamond shrugged again as he ended on the hiatus. 

“Oh, ‘times change and we change with them,’’’ she quoted 


lightly. The last shrug appeared to have shaken her back into 
‘her usual merry, candid, un-mysterious seeming. 


“All that 
happened long and long ago, you know.” 

“How long?” 

“Good heavens, Gabe!—have you turned into a question 
machine? Why this indefatigable curiosity about my husband’s 
new managing editor?” 

“T guess that’s why—wondered what kind of a fellow the 
ote gi pick out for managing editor,” said Gabe rather 
lamely. 

“You should read the Beacon, then; there was an exhaustive 


_ and very complimentary write-up, I believe.” She stifled a deli- 


cate yawn. ‘My husband first noted his capabilities when By 
used to cover the State House for one of the Macon City papers— 
fresh from college then. And he’s always kept more or less in 
touch with By—thought him exceptionally able in a brilliantly 
gifted way—he only needs somebody to ‘hold the reins tight,’ 
So, when he needed a new editor, and since he’s 
now here at home to ‘ hold the reins,’ he sent for By; I didn’t even 
know of the arrangement till after it was completed.” 

“T see,” said Gabe, though, as it later turned out, he didn’t 


see at all. 


“‘And is my cross-examination now over?” demanded Rosa- 


mond, with that smile from her repertoire which Gabe privately 


deemed the sweetest possible smile in the world. ‘You see that 
I’m in no way responsible.” 

So this episode, like all in which Rosamond figured, ended on a 
light-hearted note. 

In the sweet sorrow of parting from his Adored, he utterly 
forgot ‘‘By”’ Baxter. Hard to describe the exact flavor of that 
sadness. Siddons pére had prophesied to Gabe’s mother that 
within a month the boy would have forgotten his amusing sum- 
mer “crush.” 

But Gabe’s father was wrong; for Gabe was holding fast to 
his summer’s allegiance. Abe 

It mustn’t be gathered that this long-distance worship made 
him consciously unhappy. He spent no time “mooning.” But 
always, high up in the back part of his mind was kept intact the 
shining throne on which his divinity sat. Sometimes he wouldn’t 


think of her, not concretely, for days at a stretch. Then a letter 
would come perhaps, one of her rare letters, brief and contain} 
no particular news, but through its characteristic phrasing breath. 
ing the breath of Rosamond herself. ; 

Yes, he was haunted by Rosamond, but having to wait til] 
Christmas-time to see her again did not seem notably terrible 
Yet it was the desire to see Rosamond which was partly though 
unconfessedly responsible for his decision to make the long trip 
home, this year, for the mid-season holiday. 

Gabe journeyed in high expectation, in fine fettle—to react 
very shortly, to a bitterness so cruel and horrible that, in his 
despair, he asked himself: ‘Why can’t I just drop dead?—ife’s 
too ugly and dreadful to go on living.” 

It didn’t strike him all at once. His first glimmering that 
there was some change in affairs, something amiss, was fugitive. 
He had arrived home in time for a held-over supper, and, after 
eating and exchanging preliminary greetings with his parents 
had planned to run right over to the Governor’s. : 

“Why, you can go over if you want to,” said his mother, “but 
you won’t find Mrs. Hightower at home. She went to Macon 
City to-day—to stay over for some concert, I believe.” 

Was there something almost imperceptibly queer in her man- 
ner, her expression? Gabe recalled it only later, when anguish 
had sharpened his perceptions retroactively; but at the time he 
was too immersed in disappointment, in a kind of indignant surge 
to notice. 

“Why, she knew I was coming to-night!’’ he blurted out, the 
sudden disappointment sweeping down his usual shy reserve. 

“Well, Mr. Baxter probably had the tickets already bought,” 
explained his mother, not unkindly. ‘‘She probably couldn’t 
change her plans.” 

Mr. Baxter! ‘‘By”’ Baxter! So she’d gone off with him! The 
fellow who’d once seemed to her “the cleverest and tenderest 
and exhilaratingest and truest young gentleman that ever 
lived!” . . . And, now, this captivating fellow, this sweetheart 
of other days, had carried her off—on the very date of his, Gabe’s 
return! Gabe’s dislike for the unknown and unglimpsed Baxter 
was mounting to hatred. 

“Did the Governor go, too?’ he asked. 

Mrs. Siddons held her needle up against the light to thread it, 
“No,” she answered, squinting at the needle-eye, “I don’t be- 
lieve he went with them.” 

Gabe fiddled with some objects on the library table. 

Mi guess the Governor thinks this Mr. Baxter’s a pretty smart 
fellow.” 

“He must have, to give him such a responsible position.” 

““What’s he like?”’ still fiddling with those objects on the table. 

“Well, he’s a very nice-looking young man, and nice-mannered. 
Very attractive. And he writes really brilliant articles—that 
is, if he’s 4g 

She paused, as if uncertain whether to continue. 

“Tf he’s—what?” Gabe urged. 

“Well, if he’s sober.””’ Mrs. Siddons completed her sentence 
somewhat defiant albeit reluctant. ‘‘I don’t like to repeat 
gossip, but everybody in town knows Mr. Baxter’s weakness by 
this time. He’s attractive and likable, and manages to get outa 
really unusual paper; but he’s not always awfully—responsible. 
I sometimes wonder why Mrs. Hightower has so much to do 
with him—and why the Governor lets her.”” Mrs. Siddons’s de- 
meanor somehow conveyed that this rather scandalized amaze- 
ment, with lurking depths of curiosity beneath it, was the attitude 
of all onlooking Blue Mound. 

“Well,” said Gabe at last, “if you don’t mind, I think I'll 
run over and say hello to the Governor.” 

“Very well, dear.” She rose and went with him to the hall, 
helped him on with his overcoat, gave his sleeve a final, tender 
pat; affectionate attentions such as are plausible enough from a 
mother toward her only son just returned home, but Gabe had a 
queer sense that there was some extra, hidden element in her 
tender solicitude. 

The big house was dark save for one room toward the side 
and rear. The ‘Governor,’ who was unfeignedly glad to see 
the boy, was sitting back there, in the little “sun parlor” just 
off the big living-room. It was a gay sanctum, bright with color- 
ful chintz and wicker and rosy-shaded lights, the delicately festive 
air of the place redolent of Rosamond who had superintend 
its decoration. The Judge’s easy chair was drawn up before a 
— table on which he was engaged in manipulating a deck of 
cards. 
He looked very comfortable, very domestically cosy, there in 
that huge wicker chair with the colorful chintz cushion just 
of his gray head, with the festive gaiety of the rose-shaded lamps 
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I tice the art of good cookin 
known all over the 
‘or good soup you are loo! 
Why, here’s the world’s best or my hand. 


ay 


SEPH CAMPBELL GOMPANY 


“MARK NOs 048" 


Talk about soup! 


That piping hot plate of delicious soup you enjoy 
so much—do you realize how big a part it plays in 
keeping you physically fit? 

aed: soup supplies vital food elements, stimulates 
appetite, promotes digestion—performs a work that 
no other one food can do. 

The tremendous sale of Campbell’s Soups today 
proves how well the American housewife appreciates 
these facts. 

Formerly soup was only an occasional dish or 
enjoyed by the few. Now serving Campbell’s Soup 
pa every day is almost a universal custom. 

Campbell's Soups are so tempting in quality, so 
pe ac (already cooked), so economical, that 

ople no longer Susie to make a soup at home. 
ave a Campbell’s Soup every day. Begin 
ie with the delightful, invigorating Tomato Soup. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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coloring the leisurely smoke of his fragrant 
cigar, with the cheerful leaping and snap- 
ping of the wood fire in the open grate just 
beyond. No, in that warm, bright setting 
so suggestive of a charming feminine pres- 
ence, and in his own familiar genial pre- 
sentment, sitting there relaxed, sending 
out intermittent wreaths of smoke and 
sorting and arranging the cards on the 
table which rubbed elbows with a wicker- 
stand showing a bit of some delicate needle- 
work, he looked a man who is supremely 
at domestic peace with the world. 

They talked, in companionable desul- 
tory fashion, of events at school and of 
what had transpired in Blue Mound, of 
Rosamond and of this new man, Baxter, 
who was her friend of long standing—they 
had grown up “like brother and sister, 
you might say,” the Governor offered. 
Yet for all that geniality, for all that 
atmosphere of good cheer, Gabe, when he 
finally said good-night, carried away the 
oddest impression that the Governor was 
not as happy as he appeared—as he wished 
to appear. 

The next day Gabe went over to see 
Rosamond. He found her prettier than 
ever, merrier than ever, more -ador- 
able than ever in her frank, winsome 
charm. Gabe, more than a little hurt be- 
cause of that trip with the interloper, 
Baxter, on the very eve of his own arrival, 
had rehearsed a demeanor dignified and 
slightly distant but, under the spell of her 
presence, at once his heart had gone flut- 
tering like a candle-flame before the altar 
in a gust of wind. It was so indescribably 
sweet just to be with her again. 

Yes, she was entirely unchanged; en- 
tirely the same; and yet .. . 

“Why do you stare at me like that?” 
she asked suddenly. 

“Why, was I staring?” 


“You certainly were, and I don’t like. 


to be stared at! Nor do I like people to 
turn their back on me, either!” as he 
shifted his gaze to the window. 

Then, before he could make any re- 
joinder, she jumped up and, pausing only 
to rest her face for a moment against the 
roses, moved toward the piano. 

“Well, what song will you have?” 

“Anything.” 

“‘ Anything?—then I guess this will do,” 
glancing at the open sheet on the piano. 
But she continued to gaze at it a full min- 
ute, as if hesitant; then, with a strange 
little shrug, proceeded to play the introduc- 
tory bars, and to sing: 


“Free living, free giving, may scarce be undone. 

What magic recaptures the rays of the 

Sap springing, lark singing, and young hearts 
afire 

With the tender green flame of an April 
desire. 

It may die, it may lie like brown reeds in 
the fen, 

But the love that is given, none taketh again.” 


As of old, the thrilling cadences of her 
voice, the silver-edged shafts of sound 
ending hauntingly on a prolonged minor 
note, went through Gabe’s veins like a 
sweet chill, and he all but lost the drift of 
the words. But Rosamond, half-turning 
on the piano-stool, with a faint flash of 
gaiety over her face, of mockery almost, 
demanded: 

“Well, Monsieur Gabe, tell me—what 
do you think df that poetic sentiment?” 


With a start Gabe tried to collect his 
befuddled wits. 

“T’ve caught you!” she laughed. “You 
weren’t listening!” 

“Ves, I was!”’ he insisted. 

“Well, you were dreaming, too, then,” 
she accused. 

“Well,” he retorted, “didn’t you ever 
want to dream, as you call it, when you 
heard a beautiful sound, or saw a beau- 
tiful——” 

He broke off, once again at a loss for 
words to imprison a throbbing but shy 
and fugitive thought. 

Rosamond rose, crossed the room swiftly 
and gave his shoulder a fleeting touch be- 
fore she sank to the divan beside him. 

“Yes, dear, I have,” she answered. 
There was the briefest pause while her 
head drooped a little; when she spoke her 
vibrant voice seemed to droop a little, too. 
“But we are foolish to succumb too much 
to dreams, my dear; dreams are too beau- 
tiful for the workaday world. They are 
like butterflies—like those roses there; 
their very beauty makes them too fragile 
to endure.” 

Gabe looked at her sharply and, sud- 
denly, astonishing himself, said: 

“You're not happy, are you?” 

The second the words were out he won- 
dered what had made him say them. For 
he had never thought of Rosamond as un- 
happy—Rosamond, the merriest and most 
joyous of creatures. Even now, with 
drooping head, she didn’t give an effect 
of actual sadness; it was just a momentary 
half-darkening of her habitual and invin- 
cible inner sunlight—and such as he had 
witnessed scores of times. Yet, as soon 
as he had spoken those unpremeditated 
words, he knew them to be true: Rosamond 
was not happy, had never been really, in- 
trinsically happy—never since he had 
known her. 

Rosamond looked up at him, startled. 

“Not happy?—why, you ridiculous boy! 
Of course I’m happy; what ever put such 
an absurd idea in your head?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, you’re mistaken,” and she 
laughed blithely to prove how mistaken he 
was. Then she sobered slightly again. 
“Of course we are all enamored of foolish, 
childish dreams in our time, and then 
realities rub the dreams away, like waking 
rubs away drowsy sleep. Then that kind 
of beglamored happiness vanishes—you’ll 
find it so some day, dear child, when you’re 
rudely wakened from your beautiful 
dreaming.” 

Then, suddenly shifting her mood again, 
she leaned forward and caught his hand, 
almost fiercely. 

“You’re fond of me, Gabe, aren’t you?” 

“Of course I am—awfully fond of you,” 
muttered poor Gabe. 

“T want you to be fond of me. I don’t 
want you ever to stop—I can’t tell you 
how sweet your friendship has been to 
me. I——” 

Just then the telephone out in another 
room began to ring and Rosamond went to 
answer it, leaving a ghostly trail of per- 
fume on the air and a jumble of conflicting 
sensations in the boy. She wanted him 
always to be fond of her—well, no fear 
about that! ; 

His attention was drawn by Rosamond’s 
voice, by some unfamiliar quality in it, as 
she talked yonder at the telephone—a sub- 
tle note of unusualness which magnetized 
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his ears, strainingly, to her low-spoken 
scarcely distinguishable words: ; 


“. . . Eight-thirty, then... but no 
more sulkiness, mind .. . good-by .. .” 

He heard the receiver click into place 
and seemed to hear a responsive echo of 
the sound, dreadful and foreboding, some- 
where in his own being. 

“It was By Baxter. ’phoning about the 
dance to-night,” she said casually; “it’s the 
Club night, you know. By the way, Gabe 
you must go with us, as usual.” : 

“You mean with you and the Gover- 
nor?” While that “as usual,” even before 
she spoke to confirm his suspicious intyj- 
tion, rang mockingly in his ears. 

“Oh, no, Jimmy’s not going—he loathes 
such affairs, you know; he’s given over 
his frivolous responsibilities to By—with 
rather unflattering readiness, I fear!” 

She spoke lightly and Gabe tried to 
smother his formless apprehensions. But 
even the knowledge of his recently acquired 
perfection in the new steps didn’t suffice to 
elate him. So, with his mood all criss- 
cross to start with, small wonder Gabe 
didn’t enjoy that dance. 

He didn’t even want to display his new 
dexterity—not now; he preferred just to 
lounge in the doorway, although now un- 
sustained by that tall, lean proprietory 
figure who had once shared proprietorship 
with him. He stood there alone in his 
restless and unnamed suffering watching 
the flower that was Rosamond skim 
through the garden of dancers. Contrary 
to former like occasions, he’d have been 
grateful to see her dancing with Ned Cottle 
or some other of those ‘‘ young blades,” but 
this boon came all too rarely; for the most 
part she was in the arms of By Baxter. 

Watching them from the doorway, the 
boy’s heart grew heavier and heavier. He 
thought: ‘If he’s an old friend and if she 
likes him I ought not to mind—only I do 
mind! I wonder what they’re talking 
about—they seem to have a lot to say—if 
I could only hear! . . . Why aren’t they 
talking now? They haven’t said a word 
for three rounds of the floor—just gazing 
into space as they dance. Why don’t 
they talk? .. .” 

He had not known. one could feel such 
numb misery. 

Presently he began to want to hurt her, 
too. A mean feeling, perhaps—besides, 
how could he hurt her? She thought him 
only a child—anyway didn’t think a tenth 
as much of him, likely, as of this fellow 
she’d known for years and years. . . 

Ned Cottle sauntered up to him with 
hateful banter about being a “wall flower.” 
Ned stayed with him for the duration of 
one cigarette. He confided, with a sly 
wink, that some of the fellows were going 
up to Macon City Saturday on a “lark” — 
Gabe should come along, he said. Gabe, 
reddening uncomfortably, stumbled 4 
little over his excuses, and Ned laughed as 
he threw away his stub and sauntered 
back across the polished floor. 

After he was gone it flashed over Gabe 
that here, perhaps, was a way to hurt 
Rosamond; he could go up to town, get 
beastly drunk and generally make a fool 
of himself; then, when Rosamond found 
out and learned it was all her fault at 
bottom, she was bound to feel sorry, t& 
morseful. But swiftly Gabe brushed the 
mad, ignoble notion aside—it was too hor- 
rible even to contemplate. 


At the evening’s end By Baxter made 
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‘America’s biggest maker of 


yarns tells how to 
wash knitted things 


OUR out of every five women who knit use The Fleisher 

Yarns. Beautiful in color, uniform in size, weight and 
finish, these yarns are used for every type of garment that can 
be knitted of wool. 


Because knitted garments usually receive such hard and con- 
stant wear, they must be laundered frequently. Read this letter 
from the makers of The Fleisher Yarns. They tell you here 
the method of washing they have found to be safest and best. 


Send today for “How to Launder Fine Fabrics” 


Fourteen leading manufacturers of silks, woolens, cottons, 
blouses and frocks give their own tested recipes for washing 
fine fabrics in this comprehensive new laundering booklet. 
Expert and full washing directions for every kind a garment. 
Write for your copy today. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. P-8, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


How to keep knitted garments 
shapely and fluffy 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux even temperature, that of the or- 
into thick lather in half a bowlful dinary room is the best. Heat in- 
of very hot water. Add cold water creases i Do not dry 
Dip of doors except on 
and down, pressing suds repeat very mi . Woolens should 
through Do not never be in the sun. 
in three lukewarm waters. A 
Squeeze water out—do not wring. Knitted garments should never be 
wrung or twisted. Squeeze water out. 
Colored Woolens. Have suds 
rinsing waters barely luke- Sweaters will not retain their 
warm. by won’t any color Pull hung 
to run t water » ° and pat em into 
cause to pt oe shape being careful not to stretch 
them. Spread on an old towel 
Woolens should be dried in an to dry. 


THE FLEISHER YARNS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentl: men: 


Knitted garments can be washed as safely and as 
satisfactorily as cotton if the proper methods are 
used. The wrong methods will ruin them in the 
very first laundering. 

We are suggesting to women who buy our yarns 
to wash them in Lux. A harsh soap would shrink 
woolens. 

The Lux flakes are so thin that they dissolve 
quickly and completely. This means that there is 
no possibility of Bits of solid soap sticking to the 
soft wool and yellowing it. 

Rubbing cake soap on wool, or rubbing wool to 
get the dirt out makes its scale-like fibres mat up 
and shrink. We recommend Lux particularly be- 
cause its thick lather eliminates rubbing of any sort. 
The dirt dissolves in the suds and leaves the gar- 
ment soft and unshrunken. 

Our wool is so pure and so well spun that it will 
remain soft and fluffy after repeated Jaunderings, 
provided the washing is done in this safe way. 

We are glad to say that we can trust yarns of 
the most delicate color and weight to Lux with the 
assurance that the result of the washing will be 
entirely satisfactory to our customers and to us. 


Very truly yours, 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
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one small atonement for his long monopoly 
of Rosamond; he had them drop him at 
the house where he lodged, thus permitting 
Gabe to see Rosamond on home, alone. 

She lingered a moment at the door. 

“I’m afraid you didn’t have an awfully 
good evening, Gabe,” her voice softly 
regretful. 

“Oh, yes, I had a good time,” he lied 
stiffly. 

She fumbled for her key in her bag but, 
finding it, still made no movement to 
enter. She stood for what seemed a long 
time motionless, and for that long period 
stared straight in front of her at the chill, 
moon-white night. Yet it couldn’t have 
been so very long, scarcely a full minute, 
before she gave a little shiver and drew her 
cloak closer about her and thrust one 
hand out of the furry edges. 

“Ugh, it’s cold! — I must hurry in. 
Good-night, dear boy.” 

Gabe took her hand—it was icy cold— 
but his voice was sullen as he retorted: 

“You call me ‘dear boy,’ and you say 
you want me to always be fond of you, 
but you—” He choked, then finished; 
“Vou’ve changed.” 

“Changed?” with a quick, sidewise 
glance. ‘Why, how do you mean, Gabe?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—but you’re not the 
same toward me as you used to be.” 

“Your imagination’s running away with 
you, dear. I haven’t changed toward you 
—not a bit. I haven’t been feeling well— 
maybe that’s it; but you mustn’t pay any 
attention. We’re still the best pals in the 
world. Here, I'll prove to you I’m still 
fond of you 6 

Her kiss on his forehead was light, 
feathery and soft as a snowflake, and then 
she was gone. 

Gabe tried to keep the feel of that im- 
print on his forehead as he undressed, 
tried to still his apprehensions with all the 
caress symbolized. But long after he went 
to bed his eyelids stayed wide open else 
pressed a burning weight against his smart- 
ing eyeballs. For, despite any protesta- 
tions to the contrary, he knew things were 
changed; and he knew that this change 
had brought Rosamond unhappiness. 

All during the following day he had been 
unable to see Rosamond, to get in touch 
with her. He had run over informally in 
the morning, in the old way, only to be 
told by the maid that Mrs. Hightower was 
indisposed with a headache. Then later, 
around noon, when he ‘phoned to ask how 
she was feeling, he learned she had “‘ gone 
out.” He felt rebuffed; if Rosamond was 
able to go out that ‘“headache”’ surely 
couldn’t have been so bad! 

His mother noticed his querulous lack 
of appetite at the table and, surmising the 
cause, made rather tactless comment. 

“‘T wouldn’t let Rosamond Hightower put 
me in such a bad humor if I were you,” she 
said. ‘I’m afraid she’s not worth it.” 

“Not worth it—what d’you mean by 
that?” demanded Gabe indignantly, but 
with a sinking weight in his heart. 

Mrs. Siddons’ brows puckered worriedly. 

“IT don’t know just what to say, Gabe— 
I’ve been dreading this when you came 
back. But I think you ought to know. 
Rosamond Hightower has certainly been 
acting very indiscreetly—the whole town’s 
talking about it. Of course we were all 
fond of her—she has an unusually lovable 
disposition—but there are some things 
you simply can’t overlook.” 


““What’s she done that’s so bad?” still 
maintaining that indignant tone. 

“Oh, I don’t say she’s done anything 
bad,” looking more worried than ever. 
“Tt’s just that she’s—indiscreet. Very 
indiscreet. It’s a pity Byron Baxter ever 
came to this town—and in the Governor’s 
employ, too! Well... Blue Mound’s 
too small a place for a married woman to 
carry on a flirtation like that—even if she 
does keep running up to Macon City 
with it!” 

“Oh, Byron Baxter!” trying to make 
his tone negligibly contemptuous. “‘ Every- 
body ought to know he’s just a—pal.” 

“A pal!—fiddlesticks!”’ and Mrs. Sid- 
dons pursed her lips. 

Gabe pushed aside his untasted dessert— 
his favorite jelly pudding—and, muttering 
an excuse, left the table and went up to his 
room. After a while he came down and 
said he was going down-town. From the 
window his mother watched him down the 
street, that anxious pucker still between 
her eyes. 

In front of the Hightowers’ Gabe en- 
countered the Governor just coming out 
with a bag; he said he was off to Macon 
City on business for a day or two, and sug- 
gested that Gabe run in that evening to 
keep Rosamond from being lonely. 

Gabe promised to do so and swung on 
down the street, feeling a trifle reassured. 
The Governor’s manner had seemed so 
normally cheerful, there in the bright sun- 
light, that his mother’s vague hints and his 
— forebodings seemed suddenly ridicu- 
ous. 

But down-town, on the corner of the 
Square, he ran into Ned Cottle and Ned, 
the very first thing, greeted: 

“What’re you doing so far from your 
beauteous inamorata? Found you’ve been 
supplanted during your absence, eh?” 

Gabe hated Ned’s playful-mocking tone 
as much as that unpleasant word “inamo- 
rata.” And Ned’s smiling, slickly good- 
looking face, so much older in sophistica- 
tion than in years, was so repulsive to him 
at that moment that he couldn’t at once 
bring himself to answer. 

“Well.” Ned went on, “I guess Baxter’s 
standing in your shoes al! right—and then 
some!” Ned grinned, though not with 
special malevolence; he probably did not 
intend malice—merely wished to tease. 

He contrived to get through the evening 
meal, under his parent’s exaggeratedly 
cheerful regard, and then betook himself to 
Rosamond. As he crossed the lawn he 
heard her at the piano, and instead of 
ringing the door-bell at once, he obeyed a 
childish impulse, a more than childish 
craving, and stole to a window to see 
whether he could get one unobserved peep 
at her, sitting sweet and unsuspecting at 
the piano, through a little aperture of light 
beneath one of the drawn shades. 

He crouched and peeped through the 
narrow slit, and then froze at what he saw. 
Byron Baxter was bending over her... 
he leaned closer, an indescribably soft and 
rapt expression transfiguring his vivid. 
handsome features; his darkly glowing eyes 
had a thirsty look, seemed to drink eagerly 
of her averted face . . . there was some- 
thing so.timorously bold, so wildly palpi- 
tant in that look of love, as it deseended 
closer and closer, that Gabe, for all his 
fury and terror and frozen despair, quiv- 
ered at the sight of it. Suddenly the mah 
dropped his head and, while the hands on 
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the keyboard paused on a jangling discord 
began kissing her hair, her brow, her lips. 
Gabe seemed to feel those kisses through 
the space of the room and through the 
frosty glass—swift, hurried, impassioned, 
Then he saw Rosamond’s face—her face 
transfigured, beglamoured, too, an ineffable 
bright swimming mistiness in her eyes— 
God, that look in her eyes! .. . 

Then, as he crouched there, shiveringly 
petrified, Gabe saw her suddenly jump up, 
saw her escape from those possessive arms, 
dart aside; heard remotely what seemed to 
be impassioned argument, mutual pro- 
tests—reproachful yet tender on her part, 
excited and inflamed on his. He saw that 
other approach her again, saw her with- 
draw with an impatiently impetuous ges- 
ture—they passed from his range of vision. 

But, God, that look in her eyes!. Rosa- 
mond!—his Rose of the World! 

And there under her window, the boy 
threw himself down on the ground in the 
shadow, buried his face, and choked back 
horrible, dry, soul-wrenching sobs. The 
boy, prostrate in the snow, thought he 
must die—prayed to die. But the moon 
shone on with its cold dispassionate bril- 
liance, and the wind continued its prank- 
ish, unloving game; what did it matter to 
them if one frail human midge suffered? 
The whole Scheme is so big, and each 
passing individual such a tiny scrap of it. 
The next morning Gabe secretly tele- 
phoned Ned Cottle and arranged to go 
up to town with “the fellows.” 

It was a considerable triumph for the 
latter, for the shy, exemplary Gabe had 
long—objectionably though innocently— 
been held up as a sort of model of conduct 
by staid Blue Mound. But the story of 
his fall is not thereby made less sad. 

Now Macon City is not an outstand- 
ingly large metropolis as great cities go, 
but it is the metropolis of that section; 
and a certain element derives a certain 
satisfaction from the fact that it main- 
tains a quarter of artificially stimulated 
gaiety and cheaply glittering wickedness. 
And Gabe’s new boon companions knew 
this quarter. Fortunately, perhaps, the 
pace set by “the fellows” moved them so 
swiftly that it hurled them onto disaster 
before any serious basic disaster was 
accomplished. A boisterous party grow- 
ing more and more boisterous as it moved 
from one scene of divertisement to an- 
other—laughing, drinking, shouting, rack- 
eting, and the devil take anyone who 
didn’t like it. But the devil didn’t 
take the stocky, flabby-faced, hard-fisted 
“bouncer” who didn’t like that last 
rough-house scrimmage they staged—the 
police took the roysterers, instead. So it 
was at the police-station the frolic wound 
up, and Gabe, along with the others, minus 
a bond, had a fine prospect of lodging for a 
night in a cell. 

He was too befuddled, too sick at the 
time, to realize that Ned Cottle was busy 
at the telephone; Ned chanced to know 
that Governor Hightower was in town and 
where he stopped, and it was the Governor 
who bailed Gabe out of deepening ig- 
nominy. 

The next evening Rosamond called to 


- see Gabe as he lay sick in bed in his own 


room at home. He was sick from a ba 
cold he had taken, sick from the alcohol 
which still poisoned his system, sick from 
the look which mutely stabbed him from 
his mother’s eyes, but unutterably sicker 
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A | 3000 - year-old 


pleasure for you 


to enjoy 


THROUGHOUT centuries of 


time, 


the custom of burning 


incense has flourished in many 
lands; for its use is one of the 
most delightful and subtle of 
known pleasures. 


And 


ning 


the West, today, is begin- 
to know what the Eastern 


world has long known; that 
there is a refreshing restfulness 
in the fragrance of burning 
incense. 


Vantine’s—the true 


Burn 


Temple Incense 


incense, but be sure that you 


get Vantine’s. It comes in five fra- 
grances—the rich, oriental fulness of 
Sandalwood; the flowery delicacy of 
Wistaria, Rose or Violet and the pun- 
gent odor of Pine. 


Try tonight, the fragrance which ap- 
peals the most to you. Or, if you will 


name 


it on the margin of the coupon, 


below, for 25c we will send it to you 
as your first acquaintance package. 


VANTINE’S Temple Incense is 
sold at drug stores, department 
stores and gift shops in two forms— 
powder and cone—in packages 
at 25 cents, 50 cents and 75 cents. 


2 


Temple Incense 


SANDALWOOD - WISTARIA 
ROSE - PINE - VIOLET 


|from the remorse and self-disgust which 
| nauseated him to the roots of his soul. 
| And all the sickness of body and of soul 


Lavan | seemed to gather itself and to seethe in a 


| great mass of revulsion as he saw Rosa- 


f | mond enter the room. She had on a plain 


| frock which made her look all the paler; 


| she was unnaturally white, and had dark 
| hollows under her eyes—all that customary 
indescribable glow seemed to have been 
extinguished, even the sheen of her hair 
seemed dulled. 

She came in alone, advanced silently to 
his bedside; made a move as if to take his 
hand, then dropped her own listlessly as he 
made no responsive movement. 

“Your mother said I might see you,” 
she began. “The Governor and I are 
starting South in the morning—a long 
trip. I wanted to say good-by.” 

“That’s awfully good of you,” making 
his voice formally polite. 

Suddenly her composure dropped away 
from her and she caught his hand. 

“Oh, Gabe, don’t look at me like that— 
I can’t bear it! What’s got into your— 
you’re not yourself at all!” 

“I’m sick,” he muttered. ‘‘Went on a 
spree—drank too much,” defiantly. 

“Ves, I know—oh, Gabe, how could 
you? You’ve almost broken your mother’s 
heart.” 

“Well, I don’t presume to imagine J 
could break yours,” he inflected with bitter 
| significance. 
| She relinquished his lax hand and turned 
away and leaned her head against the post 
of the bed. She stood there, motionless, 
for what seemed a long time; when she 
faced him again she gazed at him sorrow- 
fully, but straightforwardly. 

“T won’t pretend not to know what you 
mean. I think I understood how you felt, 
even before the Governor said—certain 
things. But nevertheless, Gabe, I’m not 
the sort of person you think I am.” 

The boy, still unrelenting, made no an- 
swer, and she moved to the window; stonily 
he watched her profile silhouetted palely 
against the blackness of the panes, watched 
her lips barely move as she repeated: 

“‘No, really I’m not that sort of person. 
You have a bad opinion of me—but you 
don’t understand.” 

Then swiftly, tumultuously, she ran to 
the bedside, flung herself on her knees, and 
clasped his head between her two hands. 
By a sort of blind and desperate effort the 
boy sought to resist, but she clasped his 
head closer, speaking hurriedly and vehe- 
mently: 

“And I hope you may never understand 
—may never know the torture of it. There 
are fine words in our language, dear, such 
as truth, fidelity, uprightness and honor— 
but heaven help you if you’ve ever got to 
put them to the test.” 

Her voice had died down; in scarcely 
more than a whisper, but the hushed tones 
so grave and sad that they resounded in 
his heart like the tolling of a bell, she pro- 
ceeded: 

‘“‘For there’s another word that can put 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
65 Hunterspoint Avenue 


I enclose 25c for the Introductory Package 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


of Vantine’s Temple Incense. 


Name 


Address 


all the others to rout—almost. They call 
it ‘love.’ But it’s a thing that’s beyond 
words altogether. A thing that seems too 
beautiful for you to see beyond it—even 
‘though you know it’s false beauty—know 
'' that it’s founded on actual unworthiness, 
on ugliness. Though the unworthiness and 
ugliness flicker before you over ard over, 


| still it shines and beckons—seems so dear— 
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draws you on. Till the futur 
nothing. And self-sacrifice js swe 
sacrifice of everything and everybody else 
means nothing. 

The hushed whispering died away. Her 
head drooped down to rest against the 
coverlet. For several seconds there came 
from her no stir, and no sound. But 
Gabe, with those touching cadences still 
ringing in his ears, feeling the pressure of 
her hands against his temples, catching the 
faint and irregular pulsation of her heart 
and breathing the faint fragrance of her 
perfume—her own particular fragrance 
the name of which he never knew and 
which he was never to forget—felt the last 
vestige of hardness and _ bitterness and 
antagonism melt in a great, warm tide, 4 
vast, glowing, indeterminate tide of ten- 
derness; shot through with tingling little 
aches yet somehow bringing a strange and 
unsuspected immensity of peace. Despite 
his pain he had not known such rest and 
quietude for days. And he discovered jn 
himself an enormous fatigue, a longing to 
remain where he was, unmoving with 
Rosamond unmoving, in this wordless 
tender communion, till the end of time. 

But suddenly she stirred; and, wistful 
and sad, very much as a child might have 
spoken, she said: 

“You'll try, after the Governor and I 
have gone away—and after you’re back in 
schooij with all those nice young friends of 
yours—you'll try not to hold too bad an 
opinion of me, won’t you, dear?” 

For a minute he gazed back into those 
eyes like melted, swimming sapphires, un- 
able to answer. When his voice came it 
was husky and inarticulate: 

“Oh, Rosamond—whatever you should 
do—however you should torment and hurt 
me—I’ll adore you to the end of my life.” 

She bent swiftly forward and, opening 
her arms widely, kissed him. Heaven only 
knew for whom that farewell kiss was 
really intended, really seeking. And the 
lad, craving from it to derive a meed of 
bliss, didn’t allow himself to conjecture. 

After Gabe returned to college his 
wound healed slowly, though he re- 
tained no vindictive or evil feeling toward 
Rosamond. The following summer he 
spent traveling with a group of college 
mates in the far West. Before he returned 
to Blue Mound again Governor Hightower 
had won a congressional election and had 
removed with his wife to Washington. 
Another editor held By Baxter’s place on 
the newspaper. By was gone; and, with 
the townspeople, the gust of gossip which 
implicated the Governor’s wife had blown 
over before it ever grew into scandal; by 
and by, the town was as proud of beautiful 
and gracious Mrs. Hightower as it was of 
her distinguished husband—indeed, her 
charm and tact were accredited with being 
a great help to her husband’s career. 

Though fate arranged it so that Gabe 
Siddons didn’t see Rosamond Hightower 
again for several years, her memory lin- 
gered with him, intrinsically untarnished, 
and growing more and more sweet. True, 
she had once made him suffer, but some 
how she had speedily ameliorated th 
keenest pain. Perhaps when Gabe Sit 
dons has grown old and wise, he will s 
the episode in its true perspective 
realize what Rosamond Hightower did for 
him. And realize what—had she quench 
that young adoring flame with bitter ds 


_illusionment—she might have done. 
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Kelly of — 
Charles Street 


(Continued from page 47) 


Kelly said that she had had and that 

did. 

what did you do?”’ she asked. 
“Walk with him?” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Kelly. 

Audrey giggled. ‘‘Tell me about it,” 
she suggested. 

Kelly hesitated. Then, very resolutely, 
“J won’t,” she announced. “And I’m 
not going to plague him any more. He’s 
nice—if old-maidish——”’ 

“Qld-maidish!”’ retorted Audrey indig- 
nantly. “You ought to see him play 


lo. 
old like to,” admitted Kelly. “But 
I don’t mean physically—but mentally. 
He—oh, he makes me feel as if I must poke 
him, but I’m not going to. So!” 

Which, presumably, ended it. But 
Audrey was never without resource. As 
she seated herself at her desk her hus- 
band looked up from his paper. 

“Who are you writing to?” he asked. 

“Little boys shouldn’t ask questions,” 
she answered. Then blotting first the 
upper part of the address she had just 
written and after that the “Va” beneath 
she added, ‘“‘ Anonymous letters are terri- 
ble things but—well, either the end justi- 
fies the means or else I’m eternally blamed!” 

“You talk like a double acrostic,” he 


“Such,” she retorted sweetly, ‘was my 
intention.” 

The fact was, however, that having 
started an experiment in human chemicals 
she was thickening the mixture a bit. 
The letter she had just written would, she 
felt sure, precipitate a crisis of some sort. 
Audrey adored a crisis of any sort! 

In the meantime there could be no 
action for several days anyway. Audrey 
settled herself to wait in patience, but 
amended that program when it occurred 
to her that she might stir up Roger a bit. 
So she called him up, three nights later 
at his apartment. 

“I’m worried about Kelly, Roger,” she 
said. ‘“‘She—don’t you think she’s rather 
young and reckless to be running around 
loose the way she is?” 

“I had some such idea, but it never 
occurred to me that you would——-” 

“How can you say such a thing?” she 
broke in reproachfully. “But I suppose 
I mustn’t bother you if you’re busy— 
I just hoped that perhaps you had some 
news of her.” 

With which she hung up. 

Roger stood, looking across the Charles 
to where the lights of Cambridge made a 
fairy necklace. The thought in his mind 
was that if Audrey were worried there was 
something to be worried about. And, 
indisputably, he looked worried. 

Now, anybody might, of course, have 
put whatever interpretation they chose 
om his concern. The inevitable one, how- 
ever, would have annoyed him exceed- 
ingly. Yet the next afternoon when the 

hone in his office buzzed, he knew at 
once who was speaking. 

“Would you like to walk this after- 
noon?” she asked. 

“Very much,” said Roger—and that 
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When summer heat causes appetite and 
ambition to lag there's a delightful appeal 
for breakfast or lunch. in 
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“‘T’ll meet you at the boat-house at four 
then. Is that convenient?” 

“Perfectly!” Roger assured her. 

Nevertheless as soon as she had hung up 
he directed his stenographer to tell one 
of his best clients that Mr. Dighton was 
very sorry, but that he would be unable 
to consult with him at four. 

Once again, Kelly was in tweeds and 
he must approve of her, so far as appear- 
ance went, from the crown of the smart 
little sailor down to the sturdy tan walking 
shoes she wore. She looked sweet and 
wholesome, no longer Kelly of Charles 
Street, but Kelly of Virginia. 

“Awfully good of you to come,” she 
said, and smiled. 

As they fell into step together, however, 
the smile vanished and he had a feeling 
that she was troubled. She said nothing 
for a minute or two and then, without 
preface, she broke the news. 

“The family want me to come home,” 
she announced. 

On this Roger made no comment, but 
his eyes were expectant. 

“Aren’t you going to say something?” 
she challenged. 

“I’m waiting to hear the rest of it 
first,” he replied. 

Kelly gave him a swift smile. “There 
are times when your penetration amazes 
me,” she remarked. “As for the rest of it 
—they have cut off my allowance.” 

This did surprise Roger, and seeing its 
effect on Kelly—her lips had set firmly— 
he questioned its wisdom. 

“What shall you do?” he asked. 

“I’m not going home,” she said, de- 
fiantly. ‘‘It makes me furious. I suppose 
some busybody wrote them——” 

She broke off and for a time there was 
silence between them. 

Then, feeling ‘his way, he ventured, 
“You are dependent on the allowance?” 

“ Absolutely,” she acknowledged. Read- 
ing his thought she added, “Oh, the tea- 
room was just a lark. It’s been loads of 
fun, but it’s never_paid its way. Lots of 
them never have any money anyway. 
They drink gallons of tea and devour tons 
of French pastries and depart with a ges- 
ture that means charge it all up.” ; 

“‘Remolding the world to their hearts’ 
desire does seem to leave them little time 
and energy for gainful occupation,” he 
observed. - 

“They amuse me awfully,” commented 
Kelly, and smiled again. 
so vehement, the way they argue every- 
thing. Of course—some of them are pure 
frauds.- But one or two are genuine, I 
think.” 

He wondered if she meant Nikolai, 
As if, again, she had read his- thought, 
she added, “‘I think Nikolai-may be. He 
has courage——”’ 

“Courage?” Roger could not help that. 

“Oh, I know you don’t think so,” 
she retorted, swiftly. “But it does re- 
quire courage to preach what he does, to 
be persecuted by the police——” 

“And protected by wealthy friends,” 
interrupted Roger again. 

This was hardly wise. Roger should 
have known better. | 

“You don’t know him,” retorted Kelly, 
pointedly. 

“T don’t want to,” acknowledged Roger. 

“That,” said Kelly, “just proves you’re 
narrow!” 


To which Roger made no reply. They 


“They are 


marched along, thereafter, for almost five 
minutes without speaking. Then: 

“T didn’t come out to quarrel,” re- 
marked Kelly, ‘“‘but for a bit of fresh 
air—and you!” 

As they left the Embankment and came 
opposite the block in which he and so 
many other of Boston’s most eligible 
bachelors live, she observed, 

“That’s where you live, isn’t it?” 


Plainly surprised that she should know,,. 


Roger said it was. 

“Nikolai told me so,” she explained. 
And, her irrepressible humor getting the 
better of her, added, “In confidence, 
I'll tell you something else he said. That 
was, that it would be one of the best 
places in Boston to set off a bomb. Knock 
down a lot of prospective pillars of society 
at one whack!” 

“More likely the only victims would 
be the janitor, the milkman and two or 
three innocent passers-by,’ commented 
Roger. 

Kelly laughed outright. ‘They—the 
bomb-throwers—do seem so silly that 
way, don’t they? But I promise I’ll warn 
you.” 

For this, with its implied intimacy with 
Nikolai’s plans, Roger did not thank her— 
although he said he did. 

They came once more to the foot of 
her stairs, and she gave him her hand. 

“You were awfully sweet and I do thank 
you,” she said, and there was no mockery 
in her voice then. 

“T haven’t swayed you in the least, 
though,” he suggested. 

She met his eyes and, strangely enough, 
seemed to hesitate. 

“Tf I should tell you that I would go 
up-stairs and pack up and take the next 
train home and never come back would 
that please you?” 

“Very much!” he said, earnestly. 

The dusk hid her face, but her answer 
made him feel that she had deliberately 
led him on, that she might mock him. 

“Sorry—but I can’t. Anyway, Kelly 
of Charles Street is doomed—I can’t 
possibly support us both. And _ that 
ought to make you happy—I know how 
you disapprove of it. Good-by!” 

From half-way up the stairs she called 
back to him as he turned away: 

“Tf you'll come to-night I’ll give you all 
the French pastries and tea you can con- 
sume. Please come!” 

Needless to say he had no intention of 
going. And equally needless to say, 
perhaps, he went, although it was after 
eleven when he entered Kelly’s domain. 
He had come with no clear idea of what he 
intended to say or do. That, like many 
other difficult decisions waited upon the 


‘turn of circumstance. He had come, 


not because he wanted to—he was precise 
on that point—but because he was a 
Dighton and the Dightons never evaded 
a plainly indicated responsibility. He 
simply couldn’t shrug Kelly from his 
shoulders. At eleven o’clock he so decided. 

When he had finally arrived at Kelly’s 
—so late that Kelly had made up her 
mind he wasn’t coming—he found her 
standing on a chair. All eyes were fast- 
ened on her, only a few shifted to view 
the late arrival Among these were 
Audrey’s. 

“Why,” announced her husband, his 
glance following hers, “it’s Roger!”’. 

“Yes!” she breathed, so ecstatically 
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that he wondered. But before h 
do more than that she added, “Sahat 
speaking!” 
very eye was on Kelly again. 
had Roger seen her so 
alight and her color deepened by the stimu- 
lation of the moment, she announced 
that at midnight Kelly’s would close 
forever. With what he considered deplor- 
able lack of reserve she had confided to all 
that motley crew just why it was closing 

“But I’m not going home anyway!” 
she had concluded defiantly. . 

They had cheered’ that, like the: half. 
wits they were. But Roger had -gone 
cold. She saw him at that instant, stil] 
standing by the door, and his eyes and 
hers had clashed across the long room, 
Then: 

“And to-night everything is on- the 
house,” she added recklessly. “Eat, 
drink and be merry—for to-morrow Kelly 
of Charles Street dies.” 

Then, her dramatic announcement fin- 
ished, she would have stepped down from 
her platform of sorts but Nikolai had 
reached forward and caught her in his 
arms and lifted her bodily to the floor, 
And she had smiled—smiled! 

The italics, one may be sure, were 
Roger’s. 

Now the perversity of woman is’ so 
notorious that even the most learned of 
philosophers simply wave their hands 
expressively and remain silent as to what 
motive may lie behind this action or that. 
But Roger knew! -He knew, beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt, that Nikolai and his 
subtle, poisonous sophistry had prevailed. 
And so he had turned, and, hat still: in 
hand, descended the stairs. It was still 
in his hand when the lights of -pascing 
motors brought him to a standstill’and 
he realized that he had walked the length 
of the Embankment and was confronting 
Beacon Street. 

Roger hesitated and then turned, re- 
tracing his steps. He came to the end of 
Harvard Bridge—the same bridge upon 
which the poet stood at midnight—and 
here he paused. And while he paused’ the 
clocks struck the hour. Midnight!:. . 

He had come, abruptly, to the reali- 
zation that never, so long as he lived, 
would he be able to shrug Kelly from 
his shoulders. He might fight the knowl 
edge but he could not escape it. He 
might question love such as this, fast- 
ening itself upon a man without wam- 
ing and against his will, but love laughs at 
such cross-examination. 

This far, however, Roger had not yet 
had time to go. He was still in the threes 
of his disorganizing discovery when he 
realized that somebody was coming along 
the Embankment. As he turned, the 
light of the neighboring arc-lamp fell upon 
the intruder’s face. Nikolai! 

Now, Roger was a Dighton of Boston, 
the tenth of a line that traced its ancestry 
direct to the Pilgrims. In him certam 
inhibitions were inbred, environment and 
education had all, served to perpetuate 
that habit of self-repression, that deeply 
seated distrust of any emotional outburst 
that had been so deeply ingrained in the 
characters of those who came over In 
Mayflower! And so in him the lover, 
outraged in every fiber must yet be Te 
strained, as became a Dighton and 4 
Pilgrim descendant. 

At least that was (Continued on page 121) 
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Why You Must Have Beautiful Well- 
Kept Hair to be Attractive 


Illustrated by WILL GREFE 


VERYWHERE you go your hair is noticed 
most critically. 
It tells the world what you are. 


Ifyou wear your hair pow and always 


have it beautifully clean and well-kept, it adds 
more than anything else to your attractiveness. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

Study your hair, take a hand mirror and look 
atthe front, the sides, and the back, Try doing 
itup in various ways. See just how it looks best. 

A slight change in the way you dress your 
hair, or in the way you care for it, makes all 
the difference in the world in its appearance. 

In caring for the hair, shampooing is always 
the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 
real life and lustre, natural wave and color, and 
makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 

stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
fatsher and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed proper 

When your hair Le been shampooed prop- 
erly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, 
and delightfully fresh-looking, 

and 

While came hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it comet 
stand the harsh effect of ordina The 
free geal in ordinary soaps soon driest che scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating people use Mulsi- 
fed Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. ‘This clear, pure 


and entirely greaseless product cannot possibly 
injure and it does not dry the scalp, or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

f you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and at in clear, warm 

water. Then apply a little Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo, it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp and the ngth, 
down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly. 


Bring or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. - This 
should be rubbed in thoroug ly and briskl 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff 
and small particles of dirt and dust that stick to 
the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh, warm water. 
Then use another a plication of Mulsified. 
You can easily tell when the hair is perfectly 
clean, for it will be soft and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


Te IS is very important. After the final wash- 
ing the hair and scalp should be rinsed in 
at least two changes of good warm water and 


COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 


The R. L. W. Co. 


Yolilowed with a rinsing in cold water. When 
you have rinsed the hair thoroughly, wring it 
as dry as you can; and finish by rubbing it with 
a towel, shaking it and Huffing it until it is dry. 
Then, give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified Shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsifed 
Cocoanut Oi} oo. 


This agin weekly sham- re. 
pooing will keep the oo 
suft, and the hair fine and 47 > 


silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and Huffy, wavy and easy to 
manage, and it will be | 
noticed and admired by 
everyone. 
You can get Mulsified 

Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. A 4-ounce bortle 
should last for months. 


Splendid for children. Fine 
for men. 
WATKINS 


MULSIFI 
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Your Hair Should be Dressed so as to Emphasize Your Best Lines and Reduce Your Worst Ones 


Begin by studying your profile. If you have @ pug nose, do not put your hair on the top of your hwad: if you then you 
should Aufl your hair out at the sides, The woman with the full face and double chin should wear her hair high. All these and other individual features must be taken into in selecting hairdrexs, Above 
all, simplicity should prevail. You ere always most attractive when your hair luoks most natural when it looks most like you. 
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May we give 
you this book? 


At no cost to you we want you to 
have Peter B. Kyne’s great novel 


2 Hl How to get this great book “ b C INDRED OF THE love he bears his proud old 
p 

(is If every readey were ‘to tell a ee 

_ friend about Cosmopolitan, that DUST” is a story you father who would rather see 


would be worth more to us than 


any other kind of advertising we 
might do. Nothing can take the 
place of a kindly, personal word. 

We have therefore arranged with 
the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 
for a 'imited number of Peter B. 
Kyne’s novel, “Kindred of the 
Dust.” 


A COPY may be yours for simply 
telling a friend about Cosmo- 
politan and securing a subscription 
for one year at a special rate of 
$3.00—a saving of one dollar over 
the regular yearly rate which is 
four dollars. 

. This offer, made for a limited 
time only, is good for one new sub- 


will never forget—a novel of 
the sort of people who grow 
only in the great Northwest is 
this soul-searching story of 
Nan of the Sawdust pile and 
Donald McKaye, the young 
laird of Tyee who is torn be- 
tween his love for Nan and the 


him dead than married to Nan. 

Here is a novel that more 
than 100,000 people have 
bought within the year—a best 
seller in every. sense of the 
word—a story of people you 
will love and who will live in 
your memory. 


- scription, and it must not be your 


own as Cosmopolitan 
does not offer premiums. 
‘ MAZE zor tote 
ell a friend about Cosmopoli- ‘“ 
Mm tan and secure his or her subscrip- of “KINDRED OF THE DUST” by Peter B. Kyne, 
a tion to the magazine at the special a wonderfully fine fellow who writes about great 
rate. You will have done a favor 
= for your friend and you will have hearted men and women whose tears and sorrows and 
secured for yourself one of the best ki 
novels of the day. triumphs he understands so well. 


“A tale amazingly human, and rich in character 
study of the colorful and romantic type.”— Phila 
delphia Press. 


“If I had a million dollars I would spend whatever 
part of it as might be needed to make every man 
every man’s son in America read ‘Kindred of the 
Dust’ right away.”—James Howard Kehler, well 
known Chicago business man. 


Publishers, Cosmopolitan 
119 West 40th St., New York 


Please send Cosmopolitan to the following name and address for 
one year beginning with the current issue, at special rate of $3. 
(Canada $3.50) for which I enclose check. 


Address ing a matrimonial tangle that keeps the reader om 
Send a copy of ‘KINDRED OF THE DUST” to me 
name address: read the , and need no exp 
why it is the best seller."—J. W. Reardon, Boston 
Daily Advertiser. i 
Bt “When Kyne does write a novel, it is good. This” 


is one of his best.”—The Detroit News. 
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PURE SILK AND FINE LISLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO, MILWAUKEE: WIS. 
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Through the Ages 


with Father Time— CLOCKMAKERS’ Company Raip 
Toux Arnon, in 1796, was ‘‘called to the livery”’ 
of one of history’s most amazing monopolies 
—the Clockmakers’ Company of London. : 
For a century this guild bore royal authority p 
to search incoming vessels for ‘deceitful To the Children— in 
Captain Tick is back! bo 


watches’’—and to destroy them on the spot! Hes fifth picture book 


: Arnold was one of the greatest of the guild’s craftsmen. “Adventures in Search 
% : high-handed hods. h d hi d of Father Time,” is now 
Despite these high-handed methods, he and his comrades ready: 
4g advanced enormously the art of timekeeping. Sor your FREE copy of 
: this beautiful new book. 


His earliest triumph was a tiny repeating watch made 
for George III. The entire movement measured one-third 
of an inch across. The Empress of Russia offered him a 
thousand guineas for a duplicate of it, but Arnold was not 
tempted. ‘‘Let it remain unique,”’ he said. 


He little dreamed that the young republic a thousand 
leagues to the westward would yet outshine his proudest 
masterpieces with those timekeeping marvels of our day— 
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the. ideal toward which he instinctively 
strove even though pfimitive impulses, 

” bred of a jealousy he heer have scorned 
to recognize, ran riot through him. 

Nikolai realized that a tempest of sorts 
was brewing. But from the first, he, with 

rofessional contempt for all Roger stood 
for, had mistaken his man. Now, recently 
balked himself, and still furious, his lips 
twisted in an ugly sneer. 

“Bah!” he said, and snapped con- 
temptuous fingers under Roger’s nose. 

Ever after Roger was to feel a secret 
shamed sympathy with men he saw in the 
prisoner’s dock, charged with crimes of 
passion. For he, at that instant, literally 
saw red and was to know forever that it was 
more than a phrase. 

The Russian’ bulked big, but he was no 
wrestler. He struggled briefly against the 
‘deadliest of holds and then squealed with 
pain. The terror in his eyes would have 
sobered Roger at any other moment but 
now he was relentless. He lifted Nikolai 
bodily and threw him into the river. As 
quickly as that it was over. A little 
breathless but filled with that swelling 
exultation that only the unleashing of the 
most primitive of passions can create, he 
watched the river’s dark bosom until 
Nikolai floundered to the surface again. 

Then an appalling discovery chilled 
and sobered him. Nikolai could not swim! 
Roger vaulted the guard rail and the river 
rippled to his plunge. The Russian’s 
panic, the slippery stone foundations of 
the Embankment and the guard rail over 
which he must be lifted, nearly drowned 
them both, but Roger finally managed 
to land his man. He was far the more 
exhausted of the two and Nikolai was the 
first to speak. 
Nig see,” he said, ‘‘that you suffer for 
t 

Roger smiled wearily. “If you can 
stand the publicity, I can,” he assured 
him—and realized that he had scored. 

- “In the meantime I advise you to get 
home as quickly as possible and change 
your clothes.” 

The chill with which he himself shook, 
as he went up to his apartment, was not 
from exposure—the fast mile he had 
covered would have remedied that—but 


i— from pure reaction. The dusky elevator 
> back! boy had been asleep, his mouth wide open, 
1 book, and Roger had not disturbed his slumbers. 
Search He fitted: his key into the lock and turned 
"is now it. The deor swung open, flooding him 
Jeweler with unexpected light. 

copy of “It’s me!” said Kelly. “Don’t be 
startled!” 


Rather, should she have said “utterly 
dumfounded.”’ Roger simply stared. 


And did they go?” Monk asked. 
esently, some of them; ultimately all. 
lingered a few years in French prisons, 

like that great Popinot; father of the mon- 

Sieur who has caused us so much trouble.” 

Well,” Phinuit hazarded with a good 
show of confidence, “I guess you won't 
tell Us to go plumb to hell, will you?” 

0; 1 can promise to be more original 
than that.” 


“Then you refuse!” Liane breathed 
tensely. 


- shaping the set of his eyebrows. 


“Didn’t the elevator boy tell you I 
was here?” she asked swiftly. “I told 
him I was your—your sister and said I 
would wait.” 

“T walked up—he was asleep,” said 
Roger, still staring. 

“Please shut the door—and don’t look 
at me so,” said Kelly. “I know it’s 
never done except in stories and on the 
stage, but I had to go somewhere and so I 
came here. I was frightened: a 

Her voice broke and he realized then 
that she was under high tension. The 
discovery pulled him together instantly. 
He closed the door. 

“What frightened you?” he asked, al- 
most as if she were a child. 

Kelly’s lip quivered. “Nikolai,” she 
said. ‘“Is—did you see him outside 
anywhere?” 

Roger evaded that. “What did he do?” 

She was a long time replying. Then: 
“He wouldn’t go, when the others did,” 
she said, slowly. “I was furious—but he 
only laughed. And then—then——”’ 

The flood she had been fighting against 
came then, a veritable deluge that drowned 
out her lovely voice. Just when—or why— 
Roger took her in his arms he did not 
know, but there she was, her head, with 
the smart sailor sadly awry, agajnst his 
damp shoulder. But she didn’t notice its 
dampness. 

““He—he said he was no American fool 
to let a girl play with him and—and get 
away with it,’ she sobbed. ‘And that 
I’d led him on. I saw that he meant it, 
I pretended to laugh and I got my hat and 
—and——”’ 

He felt the shiver that ran through her. 

“There was no policeman on the street 
andI ran. He followed me and I—I came 
in here. And—and you weren’t here!” 

The flood renewed itself, as if -the 
memory of his absence was too much for 
her. Indeed, Roger felt culpable somehow. 

“There, there,” he soothed, holding her 
very close. 

Evidently she was content to be so 
held and presently she became more calm. 

“You're here now, anyway,” she said. 
“And you aren’t going to scold or blame 
me, are you? It was your fault anyway. 
I wanted to horrify you.” 

“Me? I don’t see why,” protested 
Roger. 

“You wouldn’t,” she said cryptically. 
“Are you glad I came? Because if you, 
aren’t—”’ she made a movement as if to 
free herself, but he held her close. 

‘I’m glad, too,” she said, and relaxed 
in his arms. “Although I hadn’t the 
slightest intention of letting myself fall 
in love with you,” she broke off short as 
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(Continued from page 54) 


“Oh, I haven’t said that! You must 
give me time to think this over.” 

“T knew that would be his answer,” 
Monk proclaimed, pride in his perspicuity 
“That 
is why I was firm that we should wait no 
longer. You have four days in which to 
make up your mind, monsieur.”’ 

“T shall need them.” 

“T don’t see why,” Phinuit argued; 
“it’s an open and shut proposition.” 

“But you are asking me to renounce 


her cheek touched his coat. ‘You're 
soaking wet—is it raining?” 

““Why—I don’t know,” said Roger. 

“You must change—at once!” 

The proprieties, so long forgotten, 
‘recalled themselves to him. 

“Not until I’ve attended to you. I'll 
take you to Audrey’s——”’ “ 

“No!” Kelly shook her head decisively. 

She had reason for preferring not to 
let Audrey know just then how their plan 
for the harrying of Roger had worked— 
although Audrey herself had no doubt on 
that point. 

“Tl bet you,”’ Audrey was informini 
husband, ‘‘a half dozen pairs of gléVes 
against a box of your own brand of cigars 
that they’ll marry. They’re crazy about 
each other, although they may not know 
it yet.” 

“T don’t see,” he began. 

never do,” she retorted, scorn- 
fully. “But J have eyes.” She stopped 
short as a thought disturbed her. ‘Al- 
though somehow I can’t imagine Kelly 
ever doing anything so conventional as an 
ordinary wedding, with bridesmaids and 
ushers and all that——”’ 

Nor, for that matter, could Kelly. 
She eyed Roger defiantly, while her color 
came and went. 

“You don’t mean to go to Connecticut— 
now, to-night?” he asked incredulously. 

She nodded. ‘And then,” she went on 
breathlessly, “T’ll take you home to 
show the family that I’m—under new 
management.” 

The doubt that instinctively beset him 
as to the wisdom of such a headlong course 
she read in his eyes. 

“Do you want to marry me—or don’t 
you?” she demanded instantly. ‘“‘Be- 
cause if you do you’re to kiss me and run 
along and change and doasI say.” 

He kissed her, and the rest of hér pro- 
gram followed as morning folléws night. 
As they drove on and on with his head- 
lights cutting great swaths of light in the 
brooding dark, she, envelopéd in one of his 
great coats, snuggled against his shoulder 
and was silent for so long that he wondered 
whether she was asleep. But even as he 
wondered, she smiled up at him. . 

“T suspect,” she said, ‘that several of 
your ancestors must be turning over in 
their graves but that”—he felt her cheek 
settle against his sleeve—‘is what you 

get for loving me!” Her éyes met his 
again. “Isn’t it funny you should?” - 

To which he made the inevitable answer 
which, as it happened, was also the right 
one. It wasn’t the least bit funny— 


Nature, like Audrey, being an insatiable 
experimenter. 


something upon which I have set much 
store for many years, monsieur. I €&an’t 
be expected to do that in an hour or even 
a day. You shall have your answer when 
we make our landfall—or before.” 


XXV 
THE MALCONTENT 


From the hour when Liane Delorme, 
Phinuit and Captain Monk, in conclave 
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solemnly assembled at the instance of the 
one last-named, commur.cated their col- 
lective mind in respect of his interesting 
self, Lanyard was conscious of implicit 
confidence in a happy outcome of the busi- 
ness, with a consciousness less rational 
than simply felt, a sort of bubbling ex- 
hilaration in his mood that found its most 
intelligible expression in the phrase, which 
he was wont often to iterate to himself: 
7a va bien—that goes well! 

Thai—the progressive involution of that 
insane imbroglio—went very well indeed, 
in Lanyard’s reckoning; he could hardly 
wisi, he could not reasonably demand that 
it should go better. 


“He knew now with what design Liane 


Delorme had made him a party to this 
sea adventure and intimate with every 
detail of the conspiracy; and he knew to 
boot why she had offered him the free gift 
of her love. Doubt as to the one, scruples 
inspired by the other—that reluctance 
which man cannot but feel to do a hurt 
to a heart that holds him dear, however 
scanty his response to.its passion—could 
no longer influence him to palter in dealing 
with the woman. The revelation had, 
in effect, stricken shackles from Lanyard’s 
wrists; now when he struck it would be 
with neither hesitation nor compunction. 

As to that stroke alone, its hour and 
place and fashion, he remained without 
decision. He had made a hundred plans 
for its delivery, and one of them, that 
seemed the wildest, he thought of seriously, 
as something really feasible. But single- 
handed! That made it difficult. If only 
one could devise some way to be in two 
places at one time and the same! An 
impossibility? He wouldn’t deny that. 
But Lanyard had never been one to be 
discouraged by the grim, hard face of an 
impossibility. He had known too many 
such to dissinate utterly, vanish into empty 
air, when subjected to a bold and resolute 
assault. He wouldn’t say die. 

Winds blew and fell, the sea rose and 
subsided, the Sybarite trudged on into dull 
weather. The sky grew overcast, and 
Lanyard, daily scanning the very heavens 
for a sign, accented this for one, and prayed 
it might hold. Nothing could be more 
calculated to nullify his set design than to 
have the landfall happen on a clear, calm 
night of stars. 

He went to bed, the last night out, 
leaving a noisy gathering in the saloon, 
and read himself drowsy. Then turning 
out his light he slept. Sometime later 
he found himself instantaneously awake 
and alert, with a clear head and every 
faculty on the gui vive—much as a man 
might grope for a time in a dark strange 
room, then find a door and step out ‘into 
broad daylight. 

Only there was no light now other than 


in the luminous clarity of his mind. Even 


the illumination in the saloon had been 
dimmed down for the night, as he could tell 


by the tarnished line of gold that showed ~ 


beneath his stateroom door. 

Still, not every one had gone to bed. 
The very manner of his waking informed 
him that he'was not alone in the darkness of 
his stateroom, for the life Lanyard had led 
had taught him to need no better alarm 
than the entrance of another person into 
the place where he lay sleeping. All 
animals are like that, whose lives hang on 
their vigilance. 

Able to see nothing, he none the less 


~ felt a presence, and knew that it waited, 


stirless, within arm’s-length of his head. 
Without much concern, he thought of 
Popinot, that ‘phantom Popinot” of 
Monk’s derisive naming. . 

Well, if the vision Liane had seen on 
deck had taken material form here in his 
stateroom, Lanyard presumed it meant 
another fight, and the last, to a death. 

Without making a sound, he gathered 
himself together, ready for a spring out of 
bed, and as noiselessly lifted a hand to- 
ward the switch for the electric light, set 
in the wall near the head of the bed. But 
in the same breath he heard a whisper, or 
rather a mutter, a voice he could not place 
in its present pitch. 

“Awake, Mcnsieur Delorme?”’ it said. 
“Hush! Don’t make a row, and never 
mind the light.” 

His astonishment was so overpowering 
that instinctively his tensed muscles 
relaxed and his hand fell back upon the 
bedding. 

“Who the deuce——?” 

“Not so loud. It’s me—Mussey.” 

Lanyard echoed witlessly, “‘ Mussey?”’ 

“Ves. I don’t wonder you’re surprised, 
but if you'll be easy you’ll understand 
pretty soon why I had to have a bit of 
a talk with you without anybody’s catch- 
ing on.” 

“Well,” Lanyard said, damned.” 

“T say!’ The subdued mutter took 
on a note of anxiety. ‘‘It’s all right, isn’t 
it? I mean, you aren’t going to kick up 
a rumpus and spill the beans? I guess 
you must think I’ve got a gall, coming in 
on you like this, and I don’t know as I 
blame you, but . . . Well, time’s getting 
short, only two more days at sea, and I 
couldn’t wait longer for a chance to have 
a few minutes’ chin with you.” 

The mutter ceased and held an expectant 
pause. Lanyard said nothing. But he 
was conscious that the speaker occupied 
a chair by the bed, and knew that he was 
bending near to catch his answer, for the 
air was tainted with vinous breath. Yes: 
one required no stronger identification 
than that; it was beyond any doubt the 
chief engineer of the Sybarite. 

“T believe,’ said Lanyard pointedly, 
“vou stipulated for a few minutes’ chin 
with me. Time passes, Mr. Mussey. 
Get to your business, or let me go to sleep 
again.” 

‘Sharp, you are,” commented the mut- 
ter. “I’ve noticed it in you. You’d be 
surprised if you knew how much notice 
I’ve been taking of you.” 

flattered, I’m sure.” 

“Look here...” The mutter stum- 
bled. ‘I want to ask a very personal 
question. _Daresay you'll think it im- 
pertinent.” 

“Tf I do, be sure I sha’n’t answer it.” 

“Well . . . it’s this: Is or isn’t your 
right name Lanyard, Michael Lanyard?” 

This time it was Lanyard who, thinking 
rapidly, held the pause so long that his 
querigt’s uneasiness could not contaii 
itself. 

“Ts that my answer? I mean, does your 
silence——?” 

“That’s an unusual name, Michael 
Lanyard,” cautiously replied its proprietor. 
“How did you get hold of it?” : 

“They say it’s the right name of the 
Lone Wolf. Guess I don’t have to tell 
you who the Lone Wolf is.” 

“*They say’? Who, please, are ‘they’?”’ 
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“Oh, there’s a lot of talk going aro 
the ship. You know how it = 
gossip. And, God knows, they’ve got 
enough excuse this cruise.” 

“And what, Mr. Mussey, if I should 
admit I am Michael Lanyard?” 

“Then I'll have something to say to you 
something I think’ll interest you.” ‘ 

“Why not run the risk of interesting 
me, whoever I may be?”’ 

Mussey breathed heavily in the stillness: 
the breathing of a cautious man loath to 
commit himself. 

“T suppose the best way’s to put it to 
you straight . . .” 

“T warn you, you'll gain nothing if you 
don’t.” 

“Then . . . to begin at the beginning 
I’ve known Whit Monk a good long 
time. Years I’ve known him. We've 
sailed together off and on ever since him 
and I took to the sea; we’ve gone through 
some nasty scrapes together, and done 
things that don’t bear telling, and always 
shared the thick and the thin of everything, 
Before this, if anybody had ever told me 
Whit Monk would do a pal dirt, I’d ’ve 
punched his head and thought no more 
about it. Butnow.. .” 

The mutter faltered. Lanyard pre- 
served a sympathetic silence—a silence, 
at least, which he hoped would pass as 
sympathetic. In reality, he was struggling 
to suppress any betrayal of an exultation 
that was beginning to take hold of him. 
Premature this might prove to be, but it 
seemed impossible to misunderstand the 
emotion under which the chief engineer 
was laboring or to underestimate its po- 
tential value to Lanyard. Surely it wou'd 
seem that his faith in his star had been 
well placed» was it not now—or all signs 
failed—delivering into his hand the forged 
tool he had so desperately needed, for 
which he had so earnestly prayed? 

A heavy sigh issued upon the stillness, 
freighted with a deep and desolating mel- 
ancholy. For, it appeared, like all cynics, 
Mr. Mussey was a sentimentalist at -heart. 
And in the darkness that disembodied 
voice took up its tale anew. 

“T don’t have to tell you what’s going 
on between Whit and that lot he’s so 
thick with nowadays. You know, or you 
wouldn’t be here.” 

“Tsn’t that conclusion what you Ameri- 
cans would call a little previous?” 

““Previous?”” The mutter took a mo- 


ment to con the full significance of that | 


adjective. ‘No: I wouldn’t call it that. 


You see, on a voyage like this—well, - 


talk goes on, things get about, things are 
said aloud that shouldn’t be and get over- 
heard and passed along; and the man who 
sits back and listens and sifts what he 
hears is pretty likely to get a tolerably good 
line on what’s what. Of course there's 
never been any secret about what the 
owner means to do with all this wine he’s 
shipped. We all know we’re playing 4 
risky game, but we’re for the owner—he 
isn’t a bad sort, when you get to know 
him—and we'll go through with it and 
take what’s coming, to us, win or lose. 
Partly, of course, because it’ll mean some- 
thing handsome for évery man if we make 
it without getting caught. But if you 
want to know what I think . . . I'll ted 
you something . . .” 

“T am all attention.” § 

“T think Monk and Phinuit and mam 
selle have framed the owner between them. 
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About the famous 


i from every quarter of the globe are 
coming in to the Contest Editor, giving varied 
and interesting solutions to the question, “How might 
the Montalais jewels be recovered?” 


For the benefit of those unfamiliar with the terms of 
the competition this page is printed. 


Read the rules carefully. 


‘ 


Turn to page 48 of this issue of Cosmopolitan. There 


you will find the fifth installment of “Alias the Lone 


Your solution is not to be the same as Mr. Vance’s. 


contest for the “lucky. 


prize contest 


Wolf,” a novel by Louis Joseph Vance, preceded by a 
clear synopsis of previous. chapters. This synopsis, 
together with the installment in this issue, will tell you 
all you need to know of the plot of the story in order 
to set your mind working on a solution of your own as to 
how the Lone Wolf might recover the Montalais 
jewels. 

Remember your answer or answers (you may send in 
as many as you like) must be mailed before midnight 
of August 12th, 1921. © 


This is not a guessing 


It’s a real test of cleverness in which distin- 


guished judges will decide the winners. 


You’ve often wanted to put your originality to a real test. 
thought you could solve a mystery story better than the author. 
Ideas are here worth something. 


an opportunity. 


The requirements of this 
contest are easy to fulfill 


1. Write five hundred words or less giving your ver- 
sion of how the Montalais jewels might be recovered. 


2. You may mail your solution (or as many solu- 
tions as you desire) any time between now and mid- 
night of August 12, 1921. Solutions postmarked 
*after that time will not be considered. 


3. This contest is open to you whether you are a 
subseriber to Cosmopolitan or not. It is not neces- 
sary that you buy the magazine in order to enter the 
contest. 


4. Employees, or members of the families of em- 
ployees of the International Magazine Company or 
of the organizations of which this company is a part, 
are barred from this contest. ‘ 


5. Checks will be mailed to the winners as soon as 
the judges have arrived at their decisions. 


6. The names of the winners will appear in the 
November issue of Cosmopolitan, which will be pub- 
lished in Oetober. 


7. No manuscripts will be returned and we cannot 
undertake to answer any questions. 


You’ve often 
Here’s 


The solution that, in the opinion of the judges 
named below, most nearly fulfills the above 
conditions will receive the capital prize of 
$2,000. The next best solution in merit in the 
opinion of the judges will be awarded $1,000. 
The third contestant in point of merit will 
receive $500. The next prize will be $250. The 
next twenty-five prizes will be $50 each, 
making 29 prizes in all. 


The Judges are: 


Wm. J. Burns, famous in- 
ternational detective and 
head of The William J. 
Burns International De- 
tective Agency, Inc. 


Francis H. Sisson, Vice- 
President of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of. New 
York. 


Ray Long, Editorial Vice- 


President of the Inter- 
national Magazine Com- 
pany. 

Fannie Hurst, author of 
“Star Dust,” “H u m or- 


esque,”’ “Guilt y,’’ and 
other stories. 


J. Mitchel Thorsen, Busi- 
Cosmo- 


mess Manager of 
‘politan Magazine. 


Louis Joseph Vance, author 
of ‘“‘Alias, the Lone Wolf’’ 
and other novels. 


Contest Editor, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Room 100, 119 West 40th St., N.Y. 
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““Can’t say I quite follow. . . 

“T think they cooked up this smuggling 
business and kidded him into it just to 
get the use of his yacht for their own pur- 
poses and at the same time get him where 
he can’t put up a howl if he finds out the 
truth. Suppose he does .. .” The mut- 
ter became momentarily a deep-throated 
chuckle of malice. ‘‘He’s in so deep on 
the booze smuggling side she dassen’t say 
a word, and that puts him in worse yet, 
it makes him accessory bef6re the fact of 
criminal practises that’d make his hair 
stand on end. Then, suppose they want 
to go on with the game, looting in Europe 
and sneaking the goods into America with 
the use of his yacht: what’s he going to say, 
how’s he going to stop them?” 

Accepting these questions as purely 
rhetorical, Lanyard offered no comment. 
After a moment the mutter resumed: 

“Well, what do you think? Am I right 
or am I wrong?” 

“But why should you talk about it to 
me, monsieur?”’ 

“Why, because I and you are both in 
the same boat, in a manner of speaking. 
We’re both on the outside—shut out— 
looking in.” 

Perceiving he would get no more satis- 
faction, Lanyard schooled himself to be 
politic for the time being. 

“Say it is so, then. . . But I think 
you have something to propose.” 

“It’s simple enough: When two people 
find themselves in the same boat they’ve 
got to pull together if they want to get 
anywhere.” 

“You propose, then, an alliance?”’ 

“That’s the answer. Without you 
I can’t do anything but kick over the 
applecart for Whit Monk; and that sort of 
revenge is mighty unsatisfactory. With- 
out me—well, what can you do? I know 
you can get that tin safe of Whit’s open, 
when you feel like it, get the jewels and 
all; but what show do you stand to get 
away with them? That is, unless you’ve 
got somebody working with you on board 
theship. Seehere.. .” 

The mutter sank into a husky whisper, 
and in order to be heard the speaker bent 
so low over Lanyard that fumes of whisky 
almost suffocated the poor man in his bed. 

“VYou’ve got a head, you’ve had ex- 
perience, you know how... Well, go 
to it; make your plans, consult with me, get 
everything fixed, lift the loot; I’ll stand by, 
fix up everything so’s your work will go 
through slick, see that you don’t get hurt, 
stow the jewels where they won’t be found; 
and when it’s all over, we'll split fifty- 
fifty. What d’you say?” 

“Extremely ingenious, monsieur, but 
unfortunately impracticable.” 

“That’s the last thing,” stated the dis- 
appointed whisper, “I ever thought a man 
like you would say.” 

“But it is obvious. We do not know 
each other.” 

“You mean, you can’t trust me?” 

“For that matter: how can you be sure 
you can trust me?” 

“Oh, I guess I can size up a square man 
when I see him.” 

“Many thanks. But why should I 
trust you, when you will not even be quite 
frank with me?” 

“How’s that? Haven’t I——” 

“One moment; you refuse to name the 
source of your astonishingly detailed in- 
formation concerning this affair—myself 


” 


included. You wish me to believe you 
simply assume I am at odds with Captain 
Monk and his friends. I admit it is true. 
But how should you know it? Ah, no, 
my friend! Either you will tell me how you 
learned this secret, or I must beg you to 
let me get my sleep.” 

“That’s easy. I heard Whit and Phinuit 
talking about you the other night, on 
deck, when they didn’t think anybody was 
listening.” 

Lanyard smiled into the darkness; no 
need to fret about fair play toward this 
one! The truth was not in him, and by 
the same token the traditional honor that 
obtains among thieves could not be. 

He said, as if content, in the manner of 
a practical man dismissing all immaterial 
considerations: 

““As you say, the time is brief . . .” 

“Tr’ll have to be pulled off to-morrow 
night or not at all,” the mutter urged with 
an eager accent. 

“My thought, precisely. 
come to land, do we not?” 

“Yes, and it'll have to be not long after 
dark. We ought to drop the hook at mid- 
night. Then’—the mutter was broken 
with hopeful anxiety—‘“‘then you’ve de- 
cided you'll stand in with me, Mr. Lan- 
yard?” 

“But of course! What else can one do? 
As you have so fairly pointed out: What 
is either of us without the other?” 

“And it’s understood; you’re to lift 


For then we 


the stuff, I’m to take care of it till we can _ 


slip ashore, we’re to make our getaway to- 
gether—and the split’s to be fifty-ffty, 
fair and square?” 

“T ask nothing more fair.” 

“Where’s your hand?” 

Two hands found each other blindly and 
exchanged a firm and inspiring clasp— 
while Lanyard gave thanks for the night 
that saved his face from betraying his mind. 

Another deep sigh sounded a note of 
apprehensions at an end. A gruff chuckle 


followed. 


“Whit Monk! He’ll learn something 
about the way to treat old friends.” 

But Lanyard had been listening only 
with his ears; he hadn’t the slightest inter- 
est in Mr. Mussey’s resentment of the af- 
fectations of Captain Monk. Now his 
mad scheme had suddenly assumed a 
complexion of comparative simplicity; 
with the cooperation of the chief engineer 
(whether or not Lanyard’s suspicions did 
him justice) all Lanyard need contribute 
would be a little headwork, a little physical 
exertion, a little daring—and complete 
indifference, which was both well war- 
ranted and already his, to abusing the 
confidence of Mr. Mussey. 

“But about this affair to-morrow night,” 
he interrupted impatiently: “attend to me 
a little, if you please, my friend. Can 
you give me any idea where we are, or 
were, approximately, at midnight to- 
night?” 

““What’s that got to do——?” 

“Perhaps I ask only for my own informa- 
tion. But it may be that I have a plan. 
If we are to work together harmoniously, 
Mr. Mussey, you must learn to have a 
little confidence in me.” 

“Beg your pardon,” said an humble 
mutter. ‘We ought to be somewhere aff 
Nantucket Shoals Lightship.” 

“And the weather; have you sufficient 
acquaintance with these latitudes to fore- 
tell it—even roughly?” : 
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“Born and brought up in Edgartown, 
made my first voyage on a tramp out of 
New Bedford; guess I ought to know some. 
thing of the weather in these latitudes! 
The wind’s been hauling round from south. 
west to south all day. If it swings on to 
southeast, it’ll likely be thick to-morrow 
with little wind, no sea to speak of, and 
either rain or fog.” 

“So! Now to do what I will have to do 
I must have ten minutes of absolute dark. 
ness. Can that be arranged?” 

“Absolute darkness?”” The mutter had 
a rising inflection of dubiety. ‘How d’you 
mean?” 

“Complete extinguishing of every light 
on the ship.” 

“My God:” the mutter protested. “Do 
you know what that means? No lights 
at night, under way, in main traveled 
waters! Why, by nightfall we ought to 
be off Block Island, in traffic as heavy as 
on Fifth Avenue! No; that’s too much.” 

“Too bad,” Lanyard uttered, philo- 
sophic. ‘‘And the thing could have been 
done!” 

“‘Isn’t there some other way?”’ 

“Not with lights to hamper my opera- 
tions. But if some temporary accident 
were to put the dynamos out of commis- 
sion—figure to yourself what would 
happen.” 

“There’d be hell to pay.” 

“Ah! but what else?”’ 

“The engines would have to be slowed 
down so as to give no. more than steerage 
way until oil-lamps could be substituted 
for the binnacle, masthead, and _ side 
lights, also for the engine room.” 

“And there would be excitement and 
confusion, eh? Everybody would make 
for the deck, even the captain would leave 
his cabin unguarded long enough . . .” 

“T get you”—with a sigh. “It’s 
wrong, all wrong, but—well, I suppose it'll 
have to be cone.” 

Lanyard treated himself to a smile of 
triumph, there in the darkness. 


XXVI 
THE BINNACLE 


Ir would have been ungrateful (Lanyard 
reflected over his breakfast) to complain of 
a life so replete with experiences of piquant 
contrast. 

It happened to one to lie for hours in 


a cubicle of blinding night, hearkening toa | 


voice like that of some nightmare strangely 
become articulate, a ghostly mutter that 
rose and fell and droned, broken by sighs, 
grunts, stifled oaths, so completely dis- 
carnate and divorced from all relationship 
to any mortal personality that even that 
reek of whisky in the air, even that one 
contact with a hard, hot hand, could not 
make it seem real. 

And then it ceased and was no more but 
as a thing of dream that had passed. And 
one came awake to a light and wholesome 
world furnished with such solidly comfort- 
ing facts as soaps and razors and hot and 
cold salt-water taps; and subsequently one 
left one’s stateroom to see, at the br 
fast-table, leaden-eyed and flushed of 
countenance, an amorphous lump of humid 
flesh in shapeless garments of soiled white 
duck, the author of that mutter in the 
dark; who, lounging over a plate of broken 
food and lifting a coffee-cup in the trem- 
ulous hand of an alcoholic, looked up with 
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lack-lustre gaze, gave a surly nod, and 
mumbled the customary matutinal greet- 
ing: 

“*Morning, Monseer Delorme.” 

It was all too weird ... 

To add to this, the chief engineer paid 
Lanyard no further heed at all, although 
they were alone at table; and having 
noisily consumed his coffee, rubbed his 
stubbled lips and chin with an egg-stained 
napkin, rose, and without a word or glance 
rolled heavily up the companionway. 

The conduct of a careful man, accus- 
tomed to mind his eye. And indisputably 
correct. One never knew who might be 
watching, what slightest sign of ‘secret 
understanding might not be seized upon 
and read. Furthermore, Mr. Mussey 
had not stilled his mutter in the night until 
their joint and individual-lines of action 
had been elaborately mapped out and 
agreed upon down to the smallest detail. 
It now remained only for Lanyard to fill in, 
somehow, the waste time that lay between 
breakfast and the hour appointed, and 
then take due advantage of the opportu- 
nity promised him. 


He found the day making good Mr. 


Mussey’s forecast. Under a dull, thick 
sky the sea ran in heavy: swells, gréasy 
and gray. The wind was in the south, and 
light and shifty. The horizon was vague. 
Captain Monk, encountered on the quat- 
terdeck, had an uneasy eye, and cursed the 
weather roundly when Lanyard made 
civil inquiry as to the outlook. Ca va bien! 

Lanyard killed an hour or two in the 
chart-room, acquainting himself with the 
coast they were approaching and tracing 
the Sybarite’s probable course toward the 
spot selected from the smuggling transac- 
tion. His notion of the precise location 
of the owner’s estate was rather indefinite; 


he had gathered from gossip that it was on 


the Connecticut shore of Long Island 
Sound, between New London and New 
Haven, where a group of small islands— 
also the property of Whitaker Monk— 
provided fair anchorage between Sound and 
shore as well as a good screen from offshore 
observation. 

It was not vital to know more: Lanyard 
had neither hope nor fear of ever seeing 
that harbor. It was the approach alone 
that interested him, and when he had puz- 
zled out that there were only two practi- 
cable courses for the Sybarite to take—both 
bearing in a general northwesterly direc- 
tion from Nantucket Shoals Light Vessel, 
oné entering Block Island’Sound from the 
east, between Point Judith and Block 
Island, the other entering the same body 
of water from the south, between Block 
Island and Montauk Point—and had sat- 
isfied himself that manifold perils to nav- 
igation hedged about both courses, and 
more especially their prolongation into 
Long Island Sound by the way of the The 
Race, Lanyard told himself it would be 
strange indeed if his plans miscarried . . . 
always providing that Mr. Mussey could 
be trusted to hold to his overnight agree- 
ment. 

The weather thickened as the day grew 
older. Towards noon the wind, as if 
weary and discouraged with vain endeavor 
to make up its mind to blow from this 
quarter or that, died away altogether. 

After an hour of this Captain Monk, on 
the bridge with Mr. Swain, arrived at a 
decision of exasperation. Through the 


engine-room ventilators a long jingle of 


the telegraph was heard; directly the Sy- 
barite’s pulses began. to beat in quicker 
tempo, while darker volumes of smoke 
rolled in dense volume from her funnel and 
streamed away astern, resting low and 
preserving their individuality as long as 
visible—like a streak of oxidization on a 
field of frosted silver. For the first time 
since she had left the harbor of Cherbourg 
the yacht was doing herself something 
like justice in the question of speed—and 
this contrary to all ethics of seamanship, 
on such a day. 

At the luncheon table, Phinuit ventured 


-a light-headed comment on this dangerous 


procedure;. whereupon Monk turned on 
him in a cold fury. : 

“As long as I’m master of this vessel, 
sir, [’ll.sail her according to the counsels 
of my own discretion—and thank you to 
keep-your animadversions to yourself!’ 

Animadversions!”’ Phinuit echoed, and 
made round, shocked eyes. ‘Oh! I never! 
At least, I didn’t mean anything wicked, 
skipper dear.” 

Monk, snorted, and grumbled over his 
food throughout the remainder of the 
meal; but later, coming upon a group com- 
posed of Liane Delorme, Lanyard and 
Phinuit, in the saloon, he paused, looked 
this way and that to make sure none of 
the stewards was within eavesdropping 
distance, and graciously unbent a little. 

“T’m making the best time we can while 
we can see at all,” he volunteered. ‘‘No 
telling when the misbegotten fog will close 
in and force us to slow down to half-speed 
or less—in crowded waters, too!” 

very sensible, I’m sure,” Phinuit 
agreed heartily. ‘“‘Whatever happens, we 
mustn’t be late for our date with Friend 
Boss, must we?” 

“We'll keep it,”” Monk promised grimly, 
“if we have to feel every inch of our way 
in with the lead. I don’t mind telling 
you, this fog may save our skins at that. 
I know these waters like a book. I’ve sailed 
them ever since I was old enough to tell a 
tiller from a mainsheet. I can smell my 
way in, if it comes to that, through the 
blindest fog the Atlantic ever brewed!” 

“Then you do things with your nostrils, 
too?’ Phinuit inquired innocently. “I’ve 
often wondered if all the intellect was 
located in the eyebrows.” 

Monk glared, growled, and _ hastily 
sought the air of the deck. Liane Delorme 
eyed Phinuit with amused reproach. 

“Really, my young friend!” 

“T can’t help it, mademoiselle,”’ Phinuit 
asserted sulkily. ‘‘Somebody’s got to be 
comic relief, and I don’t notice anybody 
else in a sweat to be the Life and Soul of 
the ship.” 

He favored Lanyard with a morose stare. 
‘‘Why don’t you ever put your shculder 
to the wheel, Lanyard? Why leave it all 
to me? Come on; be a sport: cut a caper, 
crack a wheeze—do something to get a 
giggle!” 

“But I am by no means sure you do not 
laugh at me too much, as it is.” 

“Rot! ... Tell you what.” Phinuit 
sat up with a gleaming eye of inspiration. 
“You can entertain mademoiselle and 
me no end, if you like. Spill the glad 


tidings. 
“Glad tidings?” 

“Now don’t monkey with the eyebrows 
—please! It gives me the willies ... . 
merely mean to point out, today’s the day 
you promised to come through with the 
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great decision. And there’s no use waiti 
for Monk to join us; he’s too much worried 
about his pretty little ship. Tell made. 
moiselle and me now.” 

Lanyard shook his head, smiling. “My 
answer will be communicated when we see 
land or at eleven o’clock tonight, which- 
ever is the earlier event.”’ 

Some further effort at either persuasion 
or impudence—nobody but Phinuit ever 
knew which—was drowned out by the first 
heart-broken bellow of the whistle sound- 
ing the fog signal. 

Liane Delorme bounded out of her chair 
clapping hands to ears, and uttered an 
unheard cry of protest; and when, the 
noise suspending temporarily, she learned 
that it was to be repeated at intervals of 
two minutes as long as the fog lasted and 
the yacht was under way, she flung up 
piteous hands to an uncompassionate 
heaven and fled to her stateroom. 

Rather than languish under the burden 
of Mr. Phinuit’s spirited conversation for 
the rest of the afternoon, Lanyard imi- 
tated Liane’s example, and wasted the next 
hour and a half flat on his bed, with eyes 
closed but his mind very much alive. 
Now and again he consulted his watch, 
as one might with an important appoint- 
ment to keep. At two minutes to four 
he left his stateroom, and as the first stroke 
of eight bells rang out—in one of the 
measured intervals between blasts of. the 
whistle—ending the afternoon watch, he 
stepped out on deck, and paused for a 
survey of the weather conditions. 

There was no perceptible motion in the 
air, witnessing that the wind had come in 
from astern, that is to say approximately 
from the southeast, and was blowing at 
about the speed being made by the yacht 
itself. The fog clung about the vessel, 
Lanyard thought, like dull grey cotton 
wool. Yet, if the shuddering of her fabric 
were fair criterion, the pace of the Sybarite 
was unabated, she was ploughing through 
that dense obscurity headlong, using the 
utmost power to be exacted from her en- 
gines. From time to time, when the whis- 
tle was still, could be heard the calls of 
seamen operating the sounding machines; - 
but their reports were monotonously uni- 
form; the waters were not yet shoal enough 
for the lead to find bottom, at that pace. 

The watch was being changed as Lan- 
yard started forward, with the tail of his 
eye on the bridge. Mr. Collison relieved 
Mr. Swain, and the latter came down the 
companion-ladder to the deck just in,time 
to save Lanyard a nasty spill as his feet 
slipped on planking greasy with globules of 
fog. There’s no telling how bad a fall 
he might not have suffered. had not Mr. 
Swain been there for him ‘to catch at, 
and for a moment or two Lanyard was, a 
Mr. Swain put it with great good nature, 
all over him, clinging to the first officet 
in a most demonstrative manner, and it 
was with some difficulty that:he at length 
recovered his equilibrium. - Then, 
ever, he laid hold of the rail for insurance 
against further mishaps, thanked Mr. 
Swain heartily, added his apologies, and 
the two parted with civil éxpressions o 
mutual esteem. 

The incident seemed to have dampened 
Lanyard’s ardor for exercise. He m 
a rather gingerly way back to the quartet 
deck, loafed restlessly in a deck-chait: 
a little while, then went below once mone 

Sometime after, supine again upon 
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bed, he heard Mr. Swain in the saloon 
querulously interrogating one of the stew- 
ards. It appeared that Mr. Swain had un- 
accountably mislaid his keys, and he 
wanted to know if the steward had seen 
anything of them. The steward hadn’t, 
he said; and Lanyard for one knew that 
he spake sooth, since at that moment 
the missing keys were resting on the 
bottom of the sea several miles astern— 
all but one. 

And after dinner he segregated himself 
as usual in his favorite chair near the taff- 
rail. The fog, if anything denser than 
before, manufactured an early dusk of a 
peculiarly depressing violet shade. Never- 
theless, evenings are long in that season 


of the year, and to Lanyard it seemed . 


that the twilight would never quite fade 
out completely, true night would never 
come. 

Long before it did, speed was slackened; 
the yacht was at length in soundings; the 
calls of the seamen operating the lead were 
as monotonous as the whistle blasts, and 
almost as frequent. 

Another sign that the Sybarite had 
entered what are technically classified 
as inland waters, where special rules of 
the road apply, was to be remarked in 
the fact that the fog signal was now roar- 
ing once each minute, whereas Lanyard 
had grown accustomed to timing the in- 
tervals between the sounding of the ship’s 
bell, upon which all his interest hung, at 
the rate of fifteen blasts to the half 
hour. 

In retrospect he counted those two hours 
between dinner and ten-thirty longer than 
the. fortnight which had prefaced them. 
Soin the heart of man, ever impatient 
when the journey’s end draws near, 
though that end be but the beginning as 
well, of that longer journey which men 
call Death. 

Lest he betray his impatience by keeping 
the tips of his cigarettes too bright (one 
never knows when one is not watched) he 
smoked sparingly. But on the twenty- 
eighth blare of the whistle after the ringing 
of four bells, he drew out his cigarette 
case, and as the thirtieth raved out, 
synchronous with two double strokes and 
a single on brazen metal, he placed a cig- 
arette between his lips. 

At the same time he saw Captain Monk, 
who had been on the bridge with the of- 
ficer of the watch for several hours, come 
aft with a weary droop in the carriage of 
his shoulders, and go below by the sa- 
loon companionway. 

There now remained on the bridge only 
Mr. Collison and the man at the wheel. 

Upon the fourth blast after five bells 
Lanyard put a match to his cigarette. 
But he did not puff more than to get the 
tobacco well lighted. . 

With the next succeeding fog-signal dark- 
ness absolute descended upon the vessel, 
shrouding it from stem to stern like a vast 
blanket of blackness. 

Mr. Mussey had not failed to keep his 
pact of treachery! 

Lanyard was out of his chair before the 
first call of excited remonstrance rang out 
on deck—to be echoed in clamor. His 
cigarette stopped behind, on the taffrail, 
carefully placed, at precisely the height 


of his head, its little glowing tip the only 
spot of light on the decks. 

Nothing of that afternoon’s unsureness 
of foot in the way Lanyard moved forward. 
Passing the engine room ventilators he 
heard the telegraph give a single stroke: 
Mr. Collison had only then recovered from 
his astonishment sufficiently to signal to 
slow down. A squeal of the speaking-tube 
whistle followed instantly, and Lanyard 
set foot upon the bridge in time to hear 
Mr. Collison demanding to know what the 
sanguinary hades had happened down 
there. Whatever reply he got seemed to 
exasperate him into incoherence. He 
stuttered with rage, gasped, and addressed 
the man at the wheel: 

“T’ve got a flash-lamp in my cabin. 
That'll show us the compass-card at least. 
Stand by while I run down and get it.” 

The man mumbled an “Aye, aye, sir.” 
Retreating footsteps were just audible. 

Neither speaker had been visible to 
Lanyard. By putting out a hand he 
could have touched the helmsman, but his 
body made not even the shadow of a sil- 
houette against the sky. The fog rendered 
that night the simple and unqualified 
negation of light. 

And in that time of Stygian gloom 
violence was done swiftly, surely, and 
without mercy; with pity, yes, and with 
regrets. Lanyard was sorry for the man 
at the wheel. But what was to be done, 
could not be done in any other way. 

The surprise aided him, for the fellow 
offered barely a show of opposition. His 
astounded faculties had no more than 
recognized the call for resistance when he 
was powerless in Lanyard’s hands. Swung 
bodily away from the wheel, he went over 
the rail to the forward deck like a bag of 
sugar. Immediately Lanyard turned to 
the binnacle. 

Sensitive fingers located the key-hole 
in the pedestal, the one key saved from 
the ring which Mr. Swain had so unfor- 
tunately and unaccountably lost opened 
the door—the same key, of course, that 
Mr. Swain had employed under Lanyard’s 
eyes when demonstrating the functions of 
the binnacle to Liane Delorme. 

Thrusting a hand into the opening, 
Lanyard groped for the adjustable magnets 
in their racks and one by one removed 
and dropped them upon the grating at the 
foot of the binnacle. 


He worked with hands amazingly nimble | 


and sure, and so was closing and relocking 
the door when Mr. Collison tumbled up 
the ladder with his flash-light. When the 
second mate arrived upon the bridge, 
Lanyard was waiting for him; and, in 
consequence of a second act of deplorable 
violence, Mr. Collison returned to the 
deck backwards, and lay quite still while 
Lanyard turned back to the wheel. 

Collecting the abstracted magnets he 
carried them to the rail, cast them into 
the sea and threw in the key to the little 
door to keep them company. Then he 
unscrewed the brass caps of the cylindrical 
brass tube which housed the Flinders 
bar, removed that also, replaced the caps, 
and consigned the bar to the sea in its 
turn. 

He would have liked to make a good job 
of it and do away with the quadrantal 
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correctors as well, but judged that he had 
done mischief enough to secure his ends 
The compass ought now to be as constant 
to the magnetic pole as a humming-bird 
to one especial rose. 

Guiding himself by a hand that lightly 
touched the rail, Lanyard regained his 
chair, carefully composing himself in the 
position in which he had been resting when 
the lights went out. His cigarette was 
still aglow; good Turkish has this virtue 
among many others, that left to itself, jt 
will burn on to the end of its roll. 

The next instant, however, he was on his 
feet again. A beam of light had swept 
across the saloon skylight, coming from 
below,. the beam of an electric portable 
torch. It might have been the signal for 
the first piercing scream of Liane Delorme. 
A pistol shot with a vicious accent cut 


short the scream. After a brief pause 


several more shots rippled in the saloon, 
A man shouted angrily. Then the beam 
of the torch found and steadied upon the 
mouth of the companionway. Against 
that glare, a burly figure was instanta- ° 
neously relieved, running up to the deck. 
When it gained the topmost step a final 
report sounded in the saloon, and the 
figure checked, revolved slowly on a heel, 
tottered, and plunged headforemost down 
the steps again. 

A moment later (incredible that the 
stipulated ten minutes should have passed 
so quickly!) the lights came on, and with 
a still-fuming cigarette stump between his 
fingers Lanyard went below. 

His bewildered gaze discovered first 
Liane Delorme, drawn up rigidly—she 
seemed for some reason to be standing tip- 
toe—against the starboard partition, near 
her stateroom door. Her fingers were 
clawing her cheeks, her eyes were widely 
dilate with horror and fright, her mouth 
was wide, and from it issued, as by some 
mechanical means, shriek upon hollow 
shriek—cries wholly flat and meaningless, 
having no character of any sort, mere 
automatic reflexes of hysteria. 

On the opposite side of the saloon, not 
far from the door to his own quarters, 
Monk lay semi-prone with a purple face 
and protruding eyeballs, far gone toward 
death through strangulation. Phinuit, on 
his knees, was removing the silk hand- 
kerchief twisted about that lean throat. 

At the foot of the companionway steps, 
Popinot, no phantom but the veritable 
apache himself, was writhing and heaving 
convulsively; and even as Lanyard looked, 
the huge body of the creature lifted from 
the floor in one last, heroic spasm, then 
collapsed, and moved no more. ; 

Viewing this horrid tableau, appreciat- 
ing what it meant—that Popinot, fore 
armed with advice from a_ trustworthy 
source, had stationed himself outside the 
door to Monk’s stateroom, to waylay and 
garotte the man whom he expected to 
emerge therefrom laden with plunder from 
Monk’s safe—Lanyard appreciated further 
that he had done Mr. Mussey a great 


wrong. 

For he had all the time believed that 
the chief engineer was laying a trap 
him on behalf of his ancient shipmate, 
that unhappy victim of groundless jeal- 
ousy, Captain Whitaker Monk. 


For the solution of the mystery of the strange disappearance and pursuit of the de Montalais 
jewels—a mystery that has challenged the ingenuity of many of the keenest minds of the 
country—tread September Cosmopolitan. Order your copy from your news-dealer to-day. 
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But even as he struck, with despair he 
knew he had not met the ball squarely. 
He had topped it; as he ran, he saw it 
trickle toward the third-baseman, a weak 
grounder, ready-made for a double-play. 
He ran desperately, in a passion of revolt 
at what was happening to him, and half 
down, he was praying. It was not a long 
player. ‘‘O God, O God, O God,” he 
prayed. The ball was reaching the third- 
baseman; everything was over. Suddenly 
the ball shot up in the air like a geyser. 
It had found a pebble; the only pebble 
probably on the whole clean surface of 
this meticulously kept diamond. The ball 
hit the third-baseman between the eyes, 
dazed him—and Flash was on first, safe! 

Bob Sands was on second; two men on 
bases. 

Truck Burns came up to the bat. 

As Truck walked to the plate, he was 
addressing silently a little lady very far 
away. “Clare, I must save your boy,” 
he was saying, though not one of these 
thousands about him knew it, no one in the 
wide world—unless, miraculously, the 
lady herself, so fervently addressed. 
“Clare, I must save your boy!”’ 

He did not know of the change which 
had taken place in Clare’s boy since that 
fatal third inning, so that to him one thing 
was perfectly clear. The only way to 
save Flash was to give him no chance 
whatsoever to lose himself. The only 
way was to chase him in, all the way in. 
The only way wasahome-run. “Clare,” he 
said, as he stepped to the plate, “I’ve got 
to hit a homer!” 

And Flash at first, saved for the nonce 
by the fates—and a pebble—taking a 
desperate lead off the base was also des- 
perately praying. “‘Oh, Truck, hit the 
ball!” he was praying. “Oh, Truck, hit 
the ball! Truck, give me a chance!” 

Truck, his plan made up, crouched low, 
close to the plate, “‘crowding”’ the plate— 


Flash Molloy 


(Concluded -from page 72) 


a trick to hamper the pitcher, a dangerous 
one. 

The pitcher immediately came on with 
the classic retort—a ‘‘bean ball,” a high, 
close in-shoot, aimed at the batter’s head 
to intimidate him. 

Truck Burns threw himself back in a 
wide, exaggerated jump. 

The pitcher, well-satisfied, now threw 
a wide curve aimed to cut an outer corner 
of the plate—and to everyone’s astonish- 
ment, once more Truck threw himself 
back, as though he had been utterly un- 
manned by that first bean ball. 

But now came a diversion most unwel- 


‘come to Truck. Flash, taking a great lead 


at first, had drawn a throw, just leaping 
back in time. Now, he drew another, 
barely making the slide back. 

For several moments which seemed an 
age to Truck, the pitcher gave his atten- 
tion to Flash who, in his despairing eager- 
ness, was trying to “rattle” him, and 
draw a bad throw. Truck’s heart was in 
his shoes. He feared two things: that 
Flash be caught off the bag, and that the 
pitcher forget the sequence with which he 
was “playing” Truck. 

But the pitcher did not forget. When, 
having succeeded in holding Flash closer 
to the bag, he turned once more his atten- 
tion to Truck, he remembered. He re- 
membered that, after a bean ball, Truck 
had thrown himself back on an outcurve. 
The thing to give this batter now was 
another bean ball—after which, altogether 
shaky, he would be easy prey. 

So he sent to Truck another bean ball. 
But this was exactly what Truck was 
waiting for. He stepped back a trifle, 
swung at the fast ball, hit it square, and 
sent it in a long, long incredible upward 
slant, into the sky and over the fence. 

The spectators—those who were not 
crazed and they were few—were now given 
an uncommon sight. The Socks’ third- 
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baseman, running ahead of the hitter 
crossed the plate, then threw himself fylj 
length on the ground by the bench, where he 
lay shaking, his face buried in his arms. 

His mates gathered around him. “What's 
the matter, Flash?” “Are you hurt?” 
the wind knocked out of you?” “What 
is it—your knee?” “Got a cramp?” 

But it was Truck alone who, at one 
glance, saw what those shaking shoulders 
meant; Truck who, taking hold of the 
situation, motioned the others away while 
he knelt by his friend, watching, listening, 
without touching him, without speaking; 
Truck who, when he saw the paroxysm over, 
cunningly passed the trainer’s sponge over 
the rising man’s face, obliterating the 
traces of what had happened. 

The game, thus tied, went to the fifteenth 
inning before Flash sent Bobbie Sands 
home by hitting, on the right-field feace, 
the sign which promised a derby hat. 

That night Truck was at his elbow when 
he met the oldish jockey and crammed 
back upon him—rather down his throat 
than into his pocket, the five new bills, 
now a tight, ignoble wad. Flash, although 
he had little right to the luxury of indig- 
nant self-righteousness, was proceeding 
to follow the bills with his fist, when 
called off by the watchful Truck. 

Once around the corner from the scene, 
Flash saw that Truck was right. “Truck,” 
he said, “old pal, you’re always right. 
You’ve saved my neck to-day, and I want 
you to always stick close. I wish Clare were 
coming back,” he added a bit wistfully. 

“She is,” said Truck. ‘“‘She’s on the 
way; she’ll be here in time for the big 
series. You see”—he looked at Flash, 
hesitated, then went on. ‘‘You see—I 
cabled to her—a week ago. I think she’s 
coming back for good.” 

“Truck,” said Flash. ‘“‘ You and Clare 
stick close to me. Because, Truck, you 
know I’m just one big, capital D fool!” 


The Man Who Weulio Be Told 


His temporary employment of a few 
hours a day allowed him to pay his room- 
rent and to eat poor food in unpleasant 
surroundings, and for the remainder of his 
time he forced his soul to travel down a 
pen, transforming first-class dreams into 
what the producing managers told him 
were fourth-class manuscripts. At each of 
these reverses he saw two visions: one of 
them was Nancy, smiling at him from the 
hedge of bridal-wreath, and the other was 
Mr. Hunter, solemnly wagging his head, 
and saying, ‘“‘I told you so.” It was the 
blending of these two visions which kept 
him working late at night, when his vitality 
was all but exhausted and his common 
sense had fallen lower than his energy. 

The year had passed him by without 
recognition, and he was facing another 
sweltering summer in his boxlike room 
when a friend, leaving the city for several 
months, offered him rent-free his studio- 
apartment. 

‘And will I forward you the mail?” in- 
quired his landlady affronted. 

Roger nodded. 


(Continued from page 94) 


“Tf you will, please. That is, not circu- 
lars like this—”’ He held out an envelop, 
unopened. ‘‘You can tell a circular from 
a letter, can’t you?” 

‘Sure, but you don’t look for no furrin 
circulars, do you?”’ asked the woman, with 
a leer which she meant to be comprehen- 
sive. 

In the flush of composition, he had given 
himself some slight credit for genius, and 
he had excused a part of his failure on the 
ground that he was a pioneer; but now, 
when his surroundings had suddenly be- 
come luxurious, when he sat down in a 
snug apartment, with one of his friend’s 
cigars in place of a cheap cigarette, and his 
friend’s shiny new typewriter in place of a 
leaky fountain pen, his point of view be- 
came mildly capitalistic, and as he reread 
some of his earlier scripts, he was startled 
by the youthful pessimism which had un- 
consciously crept into them. : 

His new surroundings affected his dispo- 
sition, and his disposition affected his style. 
In August, he got his initial praise, and his 
initial offer, from a manager. ? 


“Tf this would only be doctored, Ben- 
nett. it might come close to having what 
you’d almost call an outside chence.” 

Roger shook his head. 

“You don’t need a doctor for it. Tel 
me what to do, and I’ll do it myself. I 
want the advertising.” 

“But the edvertising that in its present 
shane, it would give you, Bennett, would 
be like the beck kick of a mule’s hind foot. 
I tell you: I’ll give you a flat royalty of 
two per cent. on the gross, and your name 
on the billing comes after the name of 
what doctor-I got to hire to fix it up. Is 
it a trade?” 

He realized that he had better go to 
any lengths, take any proposition, 
suffer any humiliation to see his name 2 
the billing and to get a play on Broadway; 
there was plenty of time to be arbitrary 
—when he could afford it. 

“All right,” he: said shortly. “It’s 4 
trade.” 

He sent off a magnificent cablegram t 
Nancy, and it brought him a response 
which raised his temperature another 
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degree. There was no reference to Mr. 
Hunter in it, but Roger could see the 
picture, nevertheless. He could see Nancy 
forcing her father to eat his words, and 
he knew that Mr. Hunter would find 
them indigestible. 

The rehearsals and the try-out thrilled 
him, but by the time the play was brought 
to New York, he sensed that it was flimsy 
and couldn’t last. As a matter of fact, it 
lasted exactly four weeks, and his whole 
share of royalties was less than five hun- 
dred dollars; but he had got himself a 
foothold on Parnassus, and he didn’t 
intend to let himself be pried away from it. 

His friend returned, and Roger moved 
out of luxury, taking his new point of 
view along with him. Once more he 
resolutely whipped his brain, and drove it 
through the mazes of a comedy-drama 
which eventually ran three weeks on Forty- 
second Street, and a month in Chicago 
before it was scrapped to the motion- 
picture people. In bulk, it netted him a 
trifle less than four thousand dollars, and 
in his cable to Nancy, who was in India, 
he stated the precise amount in dollars 
and cents. But his next play opened in 
Atlantic City, and closed there, too, with- 
out a glimpse of Manhattan; and five 
months later he witnessed the dismal 
flopping of what he had thought to be his 
masterpiece. When he next spoke to a 
manager, the man shook his head. 

“Bennett,” he said, “I like you, but 
your stuff don’t ect. It don’t ect, and that 
means you ain’t delivering the goods. 
Now, if you was to engage a lawyer to 
draw you up a contrect, and he wouldn’t 
do it to hold water, Bennett—you under- 
stend me?’’ Roger understood him very 
well, and the accidental illustration made 
him shiver. ‘‘Everybody must deliver 
the goods, or where’s the margin of profit? 
And your stuff don’t hold water—under- 
stend me?—and I like you, Bennett, I 
like you, but I couldn’t take the chence.”’ 

This, then, was his predicament: From 
India, Nancy had written to honor him 
in terms of reputation, and on the Rialto 
he wasn’t considered worth another. 
chance. Mr. Hunter had sent him a stiff 
little note to acknowledge his commercial 
progress, and with a record of four plays 
already produced, he was worth a meager 
thousand or two, with his market abruptly 
turned sour. Even if Nancy, coming 
home, came back to him, what would her 
father say? Roger could hear him say 
it. “You’d have done better financially, 
young man, and you’d have a reputation 
worth something if you’d taken my advice 
and stayed in Carthage. But you wouldn’t 
be told.” 

As the year fled past him, his despera- 
tion increased. Nancy was in Russia, and 
his new play was hardly past the boiling- 
point; Nancy was in Japan, and the script 
was hardly out of the clutches of the 
typist; Nancy was in the Philippines, and 
a manager was shaking his head. A good 
play, yes; it read like a very good play 
indeed; but the public didn’t seem to care 
for Mr. Bennett’s work, so—and a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

He could hear Mr. Hunter saying that 
it didn’t pay to gamble with ideas; but 
the time was short, and it was all or 
nothing. So that he bought a third inter- 
est in the production and paid his last 
dollar for it, and on this basis the manager 
agreed to go ahead. And Nancy was in 


the Philippines when the play was cast, 
and she was sailing through the Panama 
Canal when the critics told the world that 
Roger Bennett, after four times fainting 
on the threshold, had actually crossed it 
and put over a success. They meant this, 
of course, for a sprightly metaphor, but 
they had it backward. What really hap- 
pened was that Roger, after four times 
fighting down his weariness and disap- 
pointment, saw his fifth play open, read 
the notices, heard that seats were selling 
ten weeks in advance, and gracefully col- 
lapsed, so that he couldn’t go down and 
welcome Nancy on the pier. 

But she came to him; she came flying 
to him as soon as his message had ever 
reached her, and, at the first sight of her, 
his eyes filled and his tongue betrayed 
him, and he could only hold out his arms 
to her and wonder if she would be the 
same to him as she had always been. 

She was changed—adorably changed— 
but she was still the same. She dropped 
on her knees beside him, and kissed him, 
and cried over him; and in the background 
Mr. Hunter, who had come as official 
chaperon—he was unchanged, too, and 
coughed his opinion of any such emotion- 
alism. - 

“You’ll—you’ll laugh at me,” stam- 
mered Roger presently, ‘“‘but—but look 
under my pillow. I’ve been saving them 


for you. Press-clippings.”’ 
‘“‘ Laugh at you!”’ she faltered. “‘Oh, my 
poor darling tired boy! Laugh at you!” 
From the background, Mr. Hunter 


coughed again. 

“IT seem to be rather unnecessary here,” 
he said, with dignity, “‘so if there’s any- 
thing I can do for you, perhaps I’d better 
do it.” 

Roger thanked him effusively. 

“T don’t believe there is, though— 
unless you’d care to open that pile of 
letters, and run through it. Some of it’s 
been there two or three days. I do get 
sort of tired; there’s so many of them.” 
And promptly forgot that Mr. Hunter 
existed. 

Mr. Hunter, with the undisputed re- 
mark that no man could hope to be a suc- 
cess unless he opened his mail and disposed 
of it the same day he received it, sat down 
and methodically began to slit envelops. 
Reger looked up at Nancy. 

“You—you didn’t find anybody else, 
did you?” he whispered. 

She shook her head. 

“Didn’t you believe me?” 

“T was afraid.” 

“T wasn’t. I must have more faith in 
you than you have in me.” : 

“Tt isn’t that. You’re so lovely! Do 
you know what: this play means?”’ 

“T know what it means to you. 
getting out of prison.” 

“How on earth did you know that? 
Yes, it does. And it means a heap of 
money—maybe thirty or forty thousand 
dollars; maybe twice that, counting the 
picture-rights.” 

“Oh, Roger!” 

“To me, that’s the smallest part of it. 
I’ve got a reputation. And you.” He 
gestured toward her father and lowered 
his voice. 
You’te mine now, anyway, but what does 
he think about it?”’ 

At this moment there was a curious 
exclamation from Mr. Hunter. The two 
young people stared at him, and saw that 


Like 


“What does he think of it?, 
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his eyes were bulging; Nancy hureiall 
over to him and spoke apprehensively. 

“‘What’s the matter, dad; what is it?” 

Mr. Hunter wet his lips repeatedly. He 
gave her a letter, and motioned to Roger 

“Good God!”’ he said, hoarsely. Good 
God!”’ 

The letter was from the Carthage 
Motor Company, a young concern which 
was turning out, with incredible speed, a 
cloud of spidery little automobiles which 
had overrun the country like a plague of 
locusts. It was incorrectly addressed 
to Roger, and had reached him in a very 
roundabout way, and the tone of it im- 
plied that countless previous communica- 
tions had remained unanswered. It spoke 
of stock dividend Number Three, and 
cash dividend Number One, and implored 
him to furnish a permanent address, to 
which his stock certificates and his check 
could be duly forwarded. 

Roger gazed at it, unmoved. 

“That’s a queer mistake,” he said. “J 
don’t own any of their stock; I don’t own 
any stock.” Then all at once, he caught 
sight of a subcaption to the letter-head, 
and he turned pale, for the “Carthage 
Motor Company” was merely the altered 
title of that odd little concern for which he 
had drawn the papers of incorporation, 
and drawn them so badly that he had 
become a dramatist. He had struggled 
for an hour to wrest a fifteen-dollar fee 
from a poverty-stricken inventor, and 
finally, because he couldn’t afford to over- 
look the thinnest opportunity, and _be- 
cause he was moved by sympathy for the 
man whom Mr. Hunter had called a nut, 
he had accepted five shares of stock—a 
tenth interest. The stock dividends had 
preserved the ratio; he still owned his 
tenth, and the company was one of the 
miracles of modern business. His reason 
tripped on the reality. 

““Why,” he said, in a dazed undertone, 
“T used to get these letters from these 
people—over a year ago—two years ago— 
I thought they were—I thought they 
were circulars from some dealer . . . ora 
bond-issue, or something—” His voice 
trailed off into silence, and he lay back, 
limp. ‘“And—if I’d known it...” 
He began to laugh hysterically. ‘‘Sup- 
sup-pose when I didn’t have the p-price 
of a square meal—I’d heard I could s-sell 
those shares f-for maybe a hundred d-dol- 
lars apiece!”’ He raised himself, weakly, 
on his elbow, and aimed his finger at Mr. 
Hunter. ‘Y-you see,” he said, “it—it 
didn’t pay to watch the exit, now, d-did 

Mr. Hunter was unsteadily on his feet. 

“Do you mean to tell me—” He 
choked and turned wildly to his daughter. 
“Do you see what he’s done? Do you 
see what he’s done? Because he—when 
he'd have been satisfied with a fifteen- or 
twenty-dollar fee—from a man I sent 
him; J sent him—when he was such 4 
rotten lawyer he couldn’t draw the sim- 
plest set of papers—when he was such a 
rotten lawyer he’d take stock for a fee—” 
Mr. Hunter was trembling violently. 
“Why, he—he’s got a tenth interest in 4 
concern that—why, he’s worth—why, the 
Lord only knows what he’s worth, and”— 
his voice rose piteously—‘‘and all the 
time he’s such a rotten business man he 
didn’t know he had it!” 

Over on his couch Roger had subsided. 
Years ago the older man had laid down 
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sari which he declared were basic, 
princi out pitfalls which he declared 
were deadly, and Roger Bennett, quietly 

‘acting all this counsel, had become a 
rejecting ab 

playwright because he had it in him, 
and had become a Croesus because he had 
once been poor and sympathetic. He 
knew that both his triumphs, gained in 
this manner, must be peculiarly embar- 
rassing to Mr. Hunter, but even in the 
lethargy of stupefaction which now came 
over him, he was aware that never again 
could he be irritated or made resentful, 
by whatever brand of advice the older 
man saw fit to offer him. : ; 

Wealth! Was it possible? Blind luck, 
but—how strange that Mr. Hunter should 
be so excited over what was merely lucky 
money, and so calm about a deservedly 
won success. 

And what was luck, anyway? 

What was the difference between gam- 
bling in fees for sympathy, or in ideas for 
ambition, or in Carthage real estate for 
deliberate profit? 

Life was alla gamble, anyway, if you 
wanted to consider it so. And in any so- 
called form of gambling, life included, 
somebody has to win! 

Why was it so remarkable that he 
himself had won? 

His head was aching viciously; the past 
half-hour had been too confusing, too 
crowded with brilliant, blinding revela- 
tions. He was weak and tired, and Mr. 
Hunter bothered him; he wanted to be 
alone with Nancy, and to hear her say 
that she loved him for himself, and ad- 
mired him for all that he had done for 
her. 
“Well,” he said, stuvidly, “that’s 
pretty nice, if it’s true. Only, somehow 
I don’t really feel I need it. It sort of 
makes me di:zv, Nancy; hold my hand. 
Only, you see, it wasn’t anything J did— 
but this play of mine, Nancy, this play 
ofmine—J did that. Yes, I did—I did it 
for you. It’s a fine play; it really is. 
They all say so, all of them. It’ll make 
us all the money we want—all we want. 
They say it’s the best play this season. 
Isn't that something, dearest—isn’t that 
something?” 

From his chair by the window, the 
oracle of Carth ge was breathing heavily, 
and his eyes were bulging. 

“And the young fool wouldn’t be told!” 
he repeated under his breath. ‘He 
wouldn’t be told; he wouldn’t be told; 
hewouldn’t be told—” He glanced at his 
daughter, and at Roger, and he put his 
hand feebly to his forehead. “By 
George!” he whispered. “It’s all wrong! 
It’s all wrong! Why—why, by George, 
hat sort of thing is—is what makes 
socialists!”” His brain was sick with the 
comparison between Roger and himself— 
distinguished lawyer and incompetent 
yro; man of sense and foresight and boy 
ifidle visionings; the one a practical man 
affairs, the other a blacksmith in words 
and syllables; himself, retired with a 
competence at fifty-three, and Roger a 
man of destiny in the theater, and a 
prince of fortune at twenty-six. He 
wondered dumbly if Roger were thinking 
of the comparison, too. 


Pee on the couch, Roger was saying 


“Then, in the second act, there’s a 


Scene in a moonlit garden, like yours in 
Carthage——” 
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Jolly Roger of the Forests 


and that her cheeks were paler, and that 
she could no longer hide the old haunted 
look in her eyes. 

But Jolly Roger saw the look, and the 
growing pallor, and had noted them for 
two weeks past. And later that afternoon, 
when Nada returned to Cragg’s Ridge, and 
he re-crossed the stream with Peter, there 
was a hard and terrible look in his eyes 
which Peter had caught there more and 
more frequently of late. And that evening, 
in the twilight of their cabin, Jolly Roger 
said, 

“It’s coming soon, Peter. I’m expecting 
it. Something is happening which she 
won’t tell us about. She is afraid for me. 
I know it. But I’m going to find out— 
soon. And then, Pied-bot, I think we’ll 
probably kill Jed Hawkins, and hit for the 
North.” 

The gloom of foreboding that was in 
Jolly Roger’s voice and words seemed to 
settle over the cabin for many days after 
that, and more than ever Peter sensed the 
thrill and warning of that mysterious 
something which was impending. 

Peter was quick tolearn, and Jolly Roger’s 
word became his law, so that only once or 
twice was he told a thing, and it became a 
part of his understanding. While the keen, 
shrewd brain of his Airedale father de- 
veloped inside Peter’s head, the flesh and 
blood development of his big, gentle, soft- 
footed Mackenzie hound mother kept 
pace in his body. His legs and feet began 
to lose their grotesqueness. Flesh began 
to cover the knots in his tail. His head, 
bristling fiercely with wiry whiskers, 
seemed to pause for a space to give his 
lanky body a chance to catch up with it. 
And in spite of his big feet, so clumsy that 
a few weeks ago they had stumbled over 
everything in his way, he could now 
travel without making a sound. 

So it came to pass, after a time, that 
when Peter heard footsteps approaching 
the cabin he made no effort to reveal 
himself until he knew it was Jolly Roger 
who was coming. And this was strangely 
in spite of the fact that in the five weeks 
since Nada had brought him from Cragg’s 
Ridge no one but Jolly Roger and Nada 
had set foot within sight of the shack. It 
was an inborn caution, growing stronger in 
him each day. There came one early eve- 
ning when Peter made a discovery. He had 
returned with Jolly Roger from a fishing 
trip farther down the creek, and scarcely 
had he set nose to the little clearing about 
the cabin when he caught the presence of 
a strange scent. He investigated it swiftly, 
and found it all about the cabin, and very 
strong close up against the cabin door. 
There were no doubts in Peter’s mind. A 
man had been there, and this man had 
gone around and around the cabin, and 
had opened the door, and had even gone 
inside, for Peter found the scent of him on 
the floor. He tried, in a way, to tell Jolly 
Roger. He bristled, and whined, and 
looked searchingly into the darkening edge 
of the forest. Jolly Roger quested with 
him for a few moments, and when he failed 
to find marks in the ground he began clean- 
ing a fish for supper, and said, 

“Probably a wolverine, Pied-bot. The 


rascal came to see what he could find while 


we were away.” 


(Continued from page 41) 


But Peter was not satisfied. He was 
restless all that night. Sounds which had 
been familiar now held a new significance 
for him. The next day he was filled with 
a quiet but brooding expectancy. He 
resented the intrusion of the strange foot- 
prints. It was, in his process of instinctive 
reasoning, an encroachment upon the 
property rights of his master, and he was— 
true to the law of his species—the guardian 
of those rights. 

The fourth evening after the stranger’s 
visit to the cabin Jolly Roger was later 
than usual in returning from Cragg’s 
Ridge. Peter had been on a hunting ad- 
venture of his own, and came to the cabin 
at sunset. But he never came out of 
cover now without standing quietly for a 
few moments, getting the wind, and 
listening. And to-night, poking his head 
between some balsams twenty yards 
from the shack, he was treated to a sudden 
thrill. The cabin door was open. And 
standing close to this door, looking quietly 
and cautiously about, stood a stranger. 
He was not like Jed Hawkins, was Peter’s 
first impression. He was tall, with a 
wide-brimmed hat, and wore boots with 
striped trousers tucked into them, and on 
his coat were bits of metal which caught 
the last gleams of the sun. Peter knew 
nothing of the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police. But he sensed danger, and he re- 
mained very quiet, without moving a 
muscle of his head or body, while the 
stranger looked about, with a hand on his 
unbuttoned pistol-holster. Not until he 
entered the cabin, and closed the door 
after him, did Peter move back into the 
deeper gloom of the forest, And then, 
silent as a fox, he skulked through cover 
to the foot-trail, and down the trail to the 
ford, across which Jolly Roger would come 
from Cragg’s Ridge. 

There was still half an hour of daylight 
when Jolly Roger arrived. Peter did not, 
as usual, run to the edge of the bank to 
meet him. He remained sitting stolidly on 
his haunches, with his ears flattened, and 
in his whole attitude no sign of gladness at 
his master’s coming. With every instinct 
of caution developed to the highest degree 
within him, Jolly Roger was lightning quick 
to observe the significance of small things. 
He spoke to Peter, caressed him with his 
hand, and moved on along the foot-trail 
toward the cabin. Peter fell in behind 
him moodily, and after a few moments 
stopped, and squatted on his haunches 
again. Jolly Roger was puzzled. 

“What is it, Peter?” he asked. “Are 
you afraid of that wolverine——” 

Peter whined softly; but even as he 
whined, his ears were flat, and his eyes 
filled with a red light as they glared down 
the trail beyond the outlaw. Jolly Roger 
turned and went on, until he disappeared 
around a twist in the path. There he 
stopped, and peered back. Peter was not 
following him, but still sat where he had 
left him. A quicker breath came to 
Jolly Roger’s lips, and he went back to 
Peter. For fully a minute he-stood be- 
side him, watching and listening, and 
not‘ once did the reddish glare in Peter’s 
eyes leave the direction of the cabin. 
Jolly Roger’s eyes had grown very bright, 
and suddenly he dropped on his knees 


beside Peter, and spoke softly, clo 
his flattened ear. 

“You say it isn’t a wolverine, Peter? 
Is that what you're trying to tell me?” 

Peter’s teeth clicked, and he whim- 

pered, never taking his eyes from ahead. 
_ And now there was a cold, strange light 
in Jolly Roger’s eyes as he rose to his feet 
and he turned swiftly and quietly into the 
edge of the forest, and in the gloom that 
was gathering there his hand carried the 
big automatic. Peter followed him now 
and Jolly Roger swung in a wide circle, $0 
that they came up on that forest side of 
the cabin where there was no window. 
And here Jolly Roger knelt down beside 
Peter again, and whispered to him, 

“You stay here, Pied-bot. Understand? 
You stay here.” 

He pressed him down gently with his 
hand, so that Peter understood. Then, 
slinking low, and swift as a cat, Jolly Roger 
ran to the end of the cabin where there 
was no window. With his head close to the 
ground he peered out cautiously at the 
door. It was closed. Then he looked at 
the windows. To the west the curtains 
were up, as he had left them. And to the 
east——- 

A whimsical smile played at the corners 
of his mouth. Those curtains he had kept 
tightly drawn. One of them was down 
now. But the other was raised two inches, 
so that one hidden within the cabin could 
watch the approach from the trail! 

He drew back, and under his breath he 
chuckled. He recognized the sheer nerve 
of the thing, the clever handiwork of it. 
Some one was inside the cabin, and he was 
ready to stake his life it was Cassidy, the 
Irish bloodhound of “M” Division. If 
anyone ferreted him out ’way down here 
on the first edge of civilization he had 
gambled with himself that it would be 
Cassidy. And Cassidy had come—Cas- 
sidy, who had hung like a wolf to his trails 
for three years, who had chased him across 
the Barren Lands, who had followed him 
up the Mackenzie and back again—who 
had fought with him, and starved with 
him, and froze with him, yet had never 
brought him to prison. Deep down in his 
heart Jolly Roger loved Cassidy. They 
had played, and were still playing, a thrill- 
ing game, and to win that game 


come the life’s ambition of each. And now - 


Cassidy was in there, confident that at last 
he had his man, and waiting for him to 
step into the trap. ; 
To Jolly Roger, in the face of its possi- 
ble tragedy, there was a deep-seated humor 
in the situation. Three times in the last 
year and a half had he turned the tables on 
Cassidy, leaving him floundering in the 
cleverly woven webs which the mai 
hunter had placed for his victim. This was 
the fourth time. Arid Cassidy would be 
tremendously upset! 
Praying that Peter would remain quiet, 
Jolly Roger took off his shoes. After that 
he made no more sound than a ferret as 
he crept to the door. An inch at a timehe 
raised himself, until he was standing Up, 
with his ear half an inch from the crack 
that ran lengthwise of the frame. Holdu 
his breath, he listened. For an intermin- 
able time, it seemed to him, there was 10 
sound from within. He guessed what 
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‘dy was doing—peering through that 
Gell Eaaow under the curtain. But he 
was not absolutely sure. And he knew the 
necessity of making no error, with Cassidy 
in there, gripping the butt of his gun. 

Suddenly he heard a movement. A 
man’s steps, subdued and yet distinct, 
were moving from the window toward the 
door. Half-way they paused, and turned 
to one of the windows looking westward. 
But it was evident the watcher was not 
expecting his game from that direction, 
for after a moment’s silence he returned 
to the window through which he could see 
the trail. This time Jolly Roger was sure. 
Cassidy was again peering through the 
window, with his back toward him, and 
every muscle in the forest rover’s body 
gathered for instant action. In another 
moment he had flung open the door, and 
the watcher at the window whirled about 
ty find himself looking straight into the 
muzzle of Jolly Roger’s gun. 

For several minutes after that last swift 
movement of Jolly Roger’s, Peter lay 
where his master had left him, his eyes 
fairly popping from his head in his eager- 
ness to see what was happening. He 
heard voices, and then the wild thrill of 
Jolly Roger’s laughter, and restraining 
himself no longer, he trotted cautiously to 
the open door of the cabin. In a chair sat 
the stranger with the broad-brimmed 
hat and high boots, with his hands se- 
curely tied behind him. And Jolly Roger 
was hustling about, filling a shoulder- 
pack in the last light of the day. 

“Cassidy, | oughta kill you,” Jolly 
Roger was saying as he worked, an exultant 
chuckle in his voice. ‘‘ You don’t give me 
any peace. No matter where I go you’re 
sure to come, and I can’t remember that I 
ever invited you. I oughta put you out 
of the way, and plant flowers over you, now 
that I’ve got the chance. But I’m too 
chicken-hearted. Besides, I like you. By 
the time you get tired of chasing me you 
should be a pretty good man-hunter. But 
just now you lack finesse, Cassidy—you 
lack finesse.” And Jolly Roger’s chuckle 
broke into another laugh. 

Cassidy heaved out a grunt. 

“It’s luck—just rotten luck!” he 
growled. 

“If it is, I hope it keeps up,” said 
Jolly Roger. “Now, look here, Cassidy! 
Let's make a man’s bet of it. If you don’t 
get me next time—if you fail, and I turn 
the trick on you once more—will you 
quit?” 

_ Cassidy’s eyes gleamed in the thicken- 
ing dusk. 

_ “If I don’t get you next time—I’ll hand 
my resignation!” 

The laughter went out of Jolly Roger’s 
Voice. 

“Ibelieve you, Cassidy. You've played 
quare—always. And now—if I free 
your hands—will you swear to give me 
itwo hours’ start before you leave this 
cabin?” 

P Ye give you the start,” said Cas- 

y. 


His lean face was growing indistinct in 
the gloom. 

Jolly Roger came up behind him. There 
Was the slash of a knife. Then he picked 
<a shoulder-pack. At the door he 


“Look at your watch when I’m gone, 


Cassidy, and be sure you make it a full 
two hours.” 
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Have You Seen 


How this test beautifies the teeth? 


Millions of people have accepted this 
offer— have made this ten-day test. 
They have found a way to whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. 

We urge you to do likewise. Watch 
how your teeth improve. Learn what this 
new method means to you and yours. 


Remove the film 


Teeth are tarnished by a film. By 
that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 
Old ways of brushing do not end it. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It mars the beauty of mil- 
lions. But it also is the cause of most 
tooth troubles. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

It forms a breeding place for germs. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Very few people who brush teeth 
daily escape these film-caused troubles. 


How to fight it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found ways to fight that film. Au- 
thorities have amply proved _ those 


AT. OFF. 


Pepsaodént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. All druggists supply the 
large tubes. 


methods. Leading dentists everywhere 
now advise their daily use. ; 

They are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And other most im- 
portant factors are included with them. 


New protections 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It also aids Nature in 
ways corsidered essential. 

It stimulates the salivary flow — 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

Twice a day, Pepsodert is bringing 
millions these much-desired effects. 


The test is free 


Simply mail the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. Watch the 
other good effects. 

You will realize then that this way 
means a new era in teeth cleaning. And we 
think you will adopt it. Send coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 869, 1104S. Wabash Ave, Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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“T’ll make it two hours and five min- 
utes,” said Cassidy. ‘Hittin’ north are 
you, Jolly Roger?” 

hittin—bushward,” replied the 
outlaw. “I’m going where it’s plenty 
thick and hard to travel, Cassidy. Good- 
by: 


He was gone. He hit straight north, 
making noise as he went, but once in 
the timber he swung southward, and 
plunged through the creek with Peter 


under his arm. Not until they bad trav- 
eled a good half mile over the plain did 
Jolly Roger speak. Then he said, speak- 
ing directly at Peter, 

“Cassidy thinks I’ll sure hit for the 
North country again, Pied-bot. But 
we're foolin’ him. I’ve sort of planned on 
something like this happening, and right 
now we're hittin’ for the tail-end of 
Cragg’s Ridge where there’s a mess of rock 
that the devil himself can hardly get into. 
We’ve got to do it, boy. We can’t leave 
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girl—just now. We can’t legye— 
er——” 

Jolly Roger’s voice choked. Then he 
paused for a moment, and bent over to put 
his hand on Peter. 

“If it hadn’t been for you, Peter— 
Cassidy would have got me—sure. And 
I’m wondering, Peter—I’m wondering— 
why did God forget to give a dog speech?” 

Peter whined in answer, and through the 
darkness of the night they went op 
together. 


Never has the gifted James Oliver Curwood written of his beloved north woods with greater charm than in this great 
series of stories that center about an outlaw, a girl and a dog. And in September Cosmopolitan will appear one of 


the best of all—‘‘Honor and the Outlaw.’’ 


of her forces. If she went on much longer 
they would snap. 

‘‘T’ll run away now, Ted,” she said, 
rising. ‘‘It’s splendid to see you so bucked 
up. I'll be here again about this time to- 
morrow, and bring you something nice. 
Momma’s busy already making you a 
fruit-cake.”” She added, as she held him 
by the hand, ‘“‘I suppose you'll have to 
have a lawyer.” 

A memory came to him like that of 
something heard while under an anzs- 
thetic. 

‘I think the judge said this morning 
that he’d appoint some one to—to defend 
me.” 

‘‘Oh, we'll do better than that,” she 
smiled cheerily. ‘‘I’ve got some money. 
We'll have a lawyer of our own.”’ 

The journey home was the hardest 
thing Jennie had ever had to face. Te?dy! 
Teddy brought to this! It was all she 
could say to herself. The bare fact dwarfed 
all its causes, immediate or remote. 

Eager for privacy in which to sob, she 
was speeding along Indiana Avenue when, 
happening to glance in the direction of her 
home, she saw Gladys standing on the 
sidewalk. Gladys, having at the same 
minute perceived her, started with a 
violent bound in her direction. She, too, 
had a newspaper in her hand, leading 
Jennie to expect a repetition of Gussie’s 
episode that morning. 

It was such a repetition, and it was not. 
It was, to the extent that Gladys had 
been informed of Teddy’s drama much as 
her elder sister at Corinne’s, though later 
in the day. But she was not a cash-girl for 
nothing; the instincts of the city gamine 
endowed her with alertness of mind beyond 
either of her sisters. She remembered 
that the paper she had seen was a morning 
one, and that by this hour those of the 
afternoon would be on the news-stands. 
They would not only give further details 
but possibly tell her that the whole story 
was untrue. Somewhere she had heard 
that among the New York evening papers 
one ‘was renowned for solemnity and 
exactitude. Veracity costing a cent more 
than she usually spent for the evening 
news, when she spent anything, which 


was rare, she felt the occasion worth the - 


extravagance. 

In these pages, Teddy’s case was con- 
densed into so small a paragraph that she 
had difficulty in finding it; but during the 
search she lighted -on something else. It 
was something so extraordinary, so unbe- 


lievable, so impossible to assimilate, as to ~ 


The Empty Sack 


(Continued from page 88) 


thrust even Teddy’s situation well into 
the second place. 

After that, all the known methods of 
locomotion were slow to Gladys in her 
efforts to reach home; but before she could 
enter the house, she had seen Jennie 
advancing up the avenue, and so ran back 
to meet her. 

“*Oh, Jen! Look!” 

It was all she had breath to say, so that 
Jennie naturally did as she was bidden. 
But she, too, found the paragraph thrust 
beneath her eyes extraordinary, unbe- 
lievable, and impossible to assimilate, 
though for other reasons than those that 
swayed her sister. 


COLLINGHAM—FOLLETT. On May 11th, at 
St. Titus’s Rectory, Madison Avenue, by the 
Rev. Larned Goodbody, Robert Bradley 
Collingham, Jr., of Marillo Park, N. Y., to 
Jane Scarborough Follett, of Pemberton 
Heights, N. J. 


Of the many things Jennie didn’t com- 
prehend, she comprehended this paragraph 
least of all. Who had put it in the paper, 
and what did it mean? She walked on 
dreamily, Gladys trotting beside her, a 
living interrogation-point. 

“Oh, Jen, what’s it all about? Are you 
married to him really?” 

Jennie answered as best she knew 
how. - 

‘*Not—not exactly.” 

But here Gladys was too quick for 
her. 

**If you’re married to him at all, it’s got 
to be exactly, hasn’t it?” 

“TI-—I did go through—through the 
ceremony.” 

“Well then, you’ve got the law on him,” 
Gladys declared earnestly. ‘‘He’ll have 
to pay you alimony anyhow.” 

“‘I—I don’t want him to pay me any- 
thing.” 

“Not pay you anything, and him with 
a wad as big as a haystack? Oh, Jen, 
you’re not going dippy like poor momma, 
are you?” 

Jennie wondered if she was. It seemed 
to her as if she could stand little more in 
the line of revolution without her mind 
giving way. 

And yet within a few minutes she re- 
ceived another shock. It came through 
Gussie, who ran to meet them at the 
door. i 

“For mercy’s sake, Jen, what’s all this 
about?” 

She fluttered an envelop on which the 
address was typewritten. 


To be sure of getting your September copy, order from your newsdealer now. 


Mrs. CoLiincHaM, Jr., 
Care Mrs. 
11 INDIANA AVENUE 
PEMBERTON HeErcuts, N. J. 


“T told the boy it didn’t belong here—” 
Gussie was beginning to explain when 
Gladys interrupted. 

“Yes, it does. Read that.” 

Gussie read and read again. 

“Well, of all—” She stopped only 
because she lacked the words with which 
to continue. 

In the meanwhile, Jennie had opened 
her cablegram and read: 


Have asked father to engage best counsel in 
New York to defend boy. Sailing to-morrow 
on Venezuela, and will take all responsibilities 
off your hands. Placed two thousand dollars 
to your account at Pemberton National Bank. 
~o manager. Devoted love. Your husband, 

OB. 


Jennie let the slip flutter to the entry 
floor while she stood gazing into the air. 
Gussie having picked it up, the two 
younger sisters read it together. 

“‘Some class!’’ Gladys commented dryly. 

But Gussie could only stare at Jennie 
awesomely, as if a miracle had trans- 
formed her. 


XXII 


On landing from the Venezuela, Bob 
drove out to Collingham Lodge. He knew 
that by this time the family were in the 
Adirondacks, and that with Gull and his 
wife to look after him he should have the 
place to himself. Now that he was known 
to be married he had first thought it possi- 
ble to bring Jennie there, but had decided 
that the big empty house might frighten 
her with its loneliness. A hctel in New 
York was what she would probably pre- 
fer; and with all he had to do for Teddy, it 
would doubtless be most convenient for 
himself. He went to his old home, 
fore, only as toa base from which tomake 
further arrangements. Having un 
a few things and eaten a snack of lunch, 
he would go to see his wife at once. 

It was the hot season at Marillo, 
those houses which were not closed were 
somnolent. At Collingham Lodge, Max, 
with his madly joyful demonstrations, was 
the only expression of life. Within the 
house, the shades were down, the furniture 
befrocked. Nevertheless, it was home, 
and all the more home after the alien 
pageantry of the tropics and the sow 
Having bathed and changed his clothes, he 
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. found pleasure in roaming from one dim 


airless room to another, as if he had been 
absent for a year. 

It was a greater pleasure for the reason 
that, ever since receiving his father’s 
amazing cablegram, the vague antagonism 
he had felt for two or three years toward 
his parents had given place to affection and 

titude. They had seemingly come 
round after all to acknowledging his right 
to be himself. The concession gave him a 
sense of loving them, of loving the things 
that belonged to them. He strolled into 
their rooms, looking about on the ob- 
jects they used, as though in this way 
he got some contact with their personali- 
ties. 

And yet, Jennie’s family hardly entered 
the sphere of his conceptions. He knew 
she had a mother and sisters; he had seen 
and spoken to Teddy at the bank. But 
even the knowledge that the boy was in jail 
for killing a man didn’t bring him or them 
near to him as realities. While there were 
things he should do for the boy, they would 
not be done for him but for Jennie. What 
concerned her naturally concerned her 
husband; but otherwise his father and 
mother came first. 

He was thinking of this as he stood in 
his mother’s room, gazing round on the 
chintzy comfort he had all his life re- 
garded with some awe. Not since he had 
been a little boy had he felt so warmly 
toward her as now. A note from her at 
quarantine had assured him, as she had 
assured him before he went to South 
America, that she was his mother, and that 
in all trials he could count on her. Count- 
ing on her, he could count on everything. 
for however difficult his father might 
prove, she could manage him in the end. 
It made everything easier for him and for 
Jennie, turning an anxious outlook on life 
into a splendid hopefulness. 

He was leaving the room to go and see if 
Mrs. Gull had cooked a chop for him when 
he noticed, propped against the wall and 
near the door by which he had come in, 
what looked like a picture carelessly cov- 
ered with a crimson cloth. His mother had 
long talked of having her portrait done; he 
wondered if it could be that. He put his 
hand on it, and felt the frame. It was a 
picture, and, if a picture, undoubtedly the 
portrait. 

“Let’s see what the old lady looks like,” 
sad the words that passed through his 
mind. 

With a twitch the cloth was off, and he 
sprang back. The start was one of sur- 
prise. Looking for no more than the 
exquisite conventionality he knew so well, 
this vital nudity caught his breath and 
made his heart leap. It was as if he had 
actually come on some living pagan love- 
liness seated in one of the empty rooms. 
Tannhiuser first beholding the goddess in 
the secrecy of the Venusberg must have 
felt something like this amazed tumult of 
the senses. 

Turning from the great bay window in 
which he had hastily pulled up the shades, 
his excitement had consciously in it a 
Presentiment of evil. She was so alive, 
and so much there on purpose! 

en a horror stole over him, like a 
chill that struck his bones. He crept for- 
ward, with a stricken, fascinated stare. 
It couldn’t be, he was saying to himself; 
and yet-—and yet—it was/ 

¢ bearings of this conviction didn’t 
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come to him all at once. The fact was as 
much as he could deal with. She had sat 
and been painted like this! His impres- 
sions were as poignant and confused as if 
he had seen her struck dead. He couldn’t 
account for it. He couldn’t explain the 
presence of the thing here in his mother’s 
room. 

On the lower bar of the frame he saw an 
inscription plate, getting down on all fours 
to read it. ‘‘Life and Death: by Hubert 

So Hubert had done it; Hubert had seen 
her in this flinging-off of mystery. Of 
course! 

His thought flashed back to the day 
when he had first made her acquaintance. 
Leaning a little forward, she was sitting in 
this very Byzantine chair, on this very dais, 
wearing a flowered dress, a flower-wreathed 
Leghorn hat in her lap. Wray, in a 
painting-smock, was standing with the 
palette and brushes in his hand, making a 
sketch of her more or less on the lines 
of a Reynolds or a Gainsborough. He 
had dropped him a line telling him he 
had taken a studio, and inviting him to 
look him up. He hadn’t looked him up 
till a week or two had gone by, but hav- 
ing once seen this girl, he did so soon 


again. 

Of him, she had taken little or no notice. 
When, later, he forced himself on her atten- 
tion, she made his approaches difficult. 
When he asked her to marry him she had 
at first laughed him off, and then refused 
him in so many words. But as she gen- 
erally based her refusal, unconsciously per- 
haps, on the social differences between 
them, he wouldn’t take her “No” for an 
answer. If he could ignore the social 
differences, it seemed to him that she could, 
while the advantages to her in marrying a 
Collingham were evident. 

“And all the while this is what the 
trouble was.” 

What he meant by this was more than 
the picture, ‘Life and Death,” though how 
much more he made no attempt to mea- 
sure. The truth that now emerged for him 
out of his memory of the winter months was 
that Wray loved Jennie, that Jennie loved 
Wray, and that he had been a blind fool 
never to have seen it. 

He threw himself on his mother’s couch, 
burying his face in the cushions. 

As much as from anything else he suf- 
fered from the breakdown of his convic- 
tions. He had been so glib on the subject 
of his instinct. Love could make mistakes, 
he had said to Edith, but instinct couldn’t. 
He had been the other half of Jennie; 
Jennie had been the other half of him. 
She couldn’t be unfaithful to him, because 
he knew she couldn’t. His love was pro- 
tecting her like a magic cloak, while she 
was— The awful shame of a man whose 
foolish stammerings of passion are held up 
to public ridicule seemed to kill the heart 
in his body. 

And yet, when he staggered to his feet 
and strode toward the obsessing thing to 
pul] the cloth over it again, he started back 
once more. The woman with the skull had 
changed. She was a coarse creature now, 
cgmmon and sensual. Amazement pinned 
him to the spot, his hands raised as if at 
sight of an apparition. Then slowly, in- 


sensibly, weirdly, Jennie came back again, 
though not quite the Jennie he had seen at 
first. This Jennie retained the traits of the 
second woman—a Jennie.coarsened, com- 
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mon, and sensual, in spite of being ex. 
quisite, too. 

He walked in and out of the other 
rooms on the floor, so as to clear his mind 
of the suggestion. When he came back 
he saw the second woman, and the second 
woman only; but having moved into a 
new light, he found Jennie there as be- 
fore. It was like sorcery. Whether the 
thing had a baleful life, or whether his per- 
oe were growing crazed, he couldn’t 
tell. 

Neither could he tell what he was to do 
with regard to the plans he had been mak- 
ing. A hotel in New York now—— 

But the immediate duties were evident. 
Nominally he had come back to befriend 
the boy, and the boy must be befriended. 
To do that he must have a knowledge of 
the facts. Further than this he had been 
unable to progress even by the hour, in the 
early afternoon, when he was limping 
along Indiana Avenue. 

He had telephoned his coming, and 
Jennie had answered in a dead voice 
which could hardly be interpreted as a 
welcome. It was like a guilty voice, he 
said to himself, though he corrected the 
thought instantly, to argue in favor of 
emotion. 

He had spent the intervening two or 
three hours arguing. Jennie was‘a model, 
and he must not be surprised if a model’s 
work, however startling to one who was 
not a model, should seem a matter of 
course to her. All professions had peculiar- 
ities strange to those who didn’t belong 
to them, and the model’s perhaps most of 
all. He couldn’t judge; he couldn’t con- 
demn. He must try to understand her 
from her own point of view. Probably 
her posing in this way seemed the most 
natural thing in the world to her; and, if 
so, he must make it,seem the same to him- 
self. He couldn’t expect her to have the 
hesitations and circumspections of a girl 
from Marillo Park. If she was true to her 
own standards, it was all he had a right to 
look for. 

And yet there was Wray. He had long 
seen in Hubert a fellow whom no girl could 
love ‘‘and get away with it.” These were 
the words he had used of his friend, and he 
had considered the detail none of his 
business. Most men were that way, more 
or less, and if he himself wasn’t, it was not 
a moral excellence but a trick of tempera- 
ment. But that Jennie was in danger from 
Wray was a thought that never occurred 
to him. Her innocence and defenseless- 
ness, combined with what he had taken 
to be a kind of studio cede of honor, would 
have been enough to protect her, even 
his suspicions been roused, which they 
never were. He tried to smother those 
suspicions even now, saying to himself that 
he had nothing against her except that she 
had been a model—in all for which a model 
was ever called upon. 

He had that—and the timbre of her 
voice on the telephone. There was dismay 
in that voice, and terror. If it wasn’t a 
guilty voice— 

But, as a matter of fact, it was a guilty 
voice. In an overwhelming consciousness 
of guilt, Jennie had spent the whole of the 
ten days since the coming of his cablegram. 
The man who at a distance of four or five 
thousand miles could know that Teddy was 
in jail and act so promptly for the good of 
all might be aware of anything. ving 
always seemed immense and overshadow- 
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ing, he became godlike now from his sheer 
play of power. It was power so great 


: that she could put forth no claim; she 


only wait humbly on his will. 

behind a curtain she watched 
for his coming along the avenue, all her 
thoughts were focused into tion as 
to how he would approach her. Would he 
be sorry for having married her? She 
could only fear that he would be. She had 
never mistrusted his mother’s reading of 
his character—that he made love to girls 
one day and forgot them the next—in 
addition to which she had involved him in 
this terrible disgrace. Whatever excuse 
those who loved Teddy might make for. 
him, the fact remained that to the world’ 
he was a bank-robber and a murderer, 
All his kin must share in the condemnation) 
meted out to him, and Bob’s first task as a, 
married man must be that of defending her 
and hers against public disdain. He might 
be as brave as a lion in doing that, but, 
she reasoned, he couldn’t like the necessity. 
He might say he did, and yet she wouldn’t 
be able to believe him. Even if he still 
cared for her as he had cared when he 
went away, his marriage to her couldn’t 
possibly be viewed otherwise than as a 
misfortune; and he might not still care 
for her. 

She saw him as he limped round the 
corner at the very end of the street. He 
wore a Panama hat and a white-linen suit. 
Luckily, Gussie and Gladys had gone back 
to work, and her mother was lying down. 
She couldn’t have borne the suspense had 
she not been all alone. Even Pansy’s 
searching eyes, as she stood with her little 
squat legs planted wide apart, trying to 
understand this new element in the situa- 
tion, were almost more than Jennie could 
endure. 

Bob advanced slowly, examining the 
numbers of the houses, many of which were 
lacking. Seventeen, Fifteen, and Thirteen, 
were, however, over their doors, so that he 
was duly prepared for Eleven. 

“T’'ll know by the first look in his eyes,” 
she kept saying to herself, ‘‘whether he’s 
sorry he married me or not.” 

As he passed number Thirteen she got 
up from the arm of the big chair on which 
she had been perched, and found she could 
hardly stand. It was all she could do to 
creep into the entry and open the front 
door. When he turned into the little 
cement strip leading up to it, she shrank 
back into the shadow. He was abreast of 
the two hydrangea trees before he saw her. 
When he did so he stood still. It seemed 
to her that an unreckonable time went by 
before a smile stole to his lips, and when it 
did it was wavering, flickering, more 
poignant than no smile at all. 

Her inner comment was: ‘‘Yes; he’s 
sorry. Now I know.” Pride, another 
new force in her character, made of her a 
woman with a will, as she added, *‘I must 
help him to get out of it—somehow.” 

But Pansy, sensing a nimbus of good 
will as imperceptible to Jennie as the 
Pervasive scent of the summer, lilted down 

€ steps, raised her forepaws against his 
shin, and gazed up into his face adoringly. 


This great novel is not only the best 
that Basil King has written, but it 
1s one of the best that has ever been 
written—and one of the most im- 
portant. The next instalment will 
appear in September Cosmopolitan. 
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The Good Little Bathing Girl 


(Continued from page 64) 


“Take this along with you and if the patient 
gets bored let him practise taking it apart 
and putting it together again. See how 
fast he can do it with both hands tied be- 
hind him.” 

“A’ right,” agreed Tony stolidly and 
cranked up the truck. 

When it was gone the bandit chief pro- 
duced a shovel from somewhere out of the 
darkness and proceeded to dump absorbent 
desert sand into the arroyo. When he 
judged that there was enough he wiped 
his feet carefully, climbed into the driver’s 
seat, backed the car out of the arroyo and 
turned it around. 

“Where to,. lady?” he inquired briskly 
and politely. 

“Home, please, James,” she respon ‘ed, 
successfully stifling her surprise. 

“Right-o, Miss Bugg.” He acknowl- 
edged the order by touching the brim of 
his hat. 

a took her five miles to recover from 
that. 

Then: “Would you mind wiping some 
of the dirt off your face,” she requested, 
“and then telling me who you are?” 

“Why, I’m the boy that used to work 
in the check room at the Fostoria Hotel in 
New York. But I began to lose my nerve 
and so I took up this road-agent work for 
awhile just to keep my hand in. It doesn’t 
pay so well, but the hours are better.” 

They whizzed through Revera and cut 
once more into the starlit desert. Allis 
Reveur, alias Bugg, found herself inventing 
embarrassing questions merely for the 
pleasure of hearing the grimy-faced bandit 
make up nonsensical replies, and he, Clark 
Jennings, if he had had time to think about 
it, would have listened to himself in sheer 
amazement. Talking a blue streak to the 
most beautiful girl he ever saw and evi- 
dently getting away with it, to judge from 
the way she laughed contentedly at nearly 
everything he said! Surely he was suc- 
ceeding in his purpose of distracting her 
attention from the nightmare of her 
troubles. 

When Tony had driven the truck across 
thirty-five miles of bumpy road he decided 
that he had obeyed orders and stopped to 
release his prisoner. 

But there was nothing in the body of the 
truck but the empty oil drums. 

The prisoner, no longer such, was at that 
moment dictating a lengthy message to the 
railway telegraph operator at the tank ten 
miles back. The telegram was to the sher- 
iff of Revera. 

Along towards two o’clock in the morn- 
ing the driver of the high-powered roadster 
with a very tired girl dozing trustfully 
against his shoulder, felt his motor slow up 
a little on a steep and winding up-grade. 

“Diabolo Pass,” he muttered, ‘only 
about eighty miles to go.” 

But the motor slowed still more, slowed 
and sputtered, then came to a full stop. 
The car began to slip backward. He set 
the brakes. 

“Whassa matter?” Allis demanded, half 
awake, then recollecting the situation, 
“Are we there?” 

“Nope. Still here.’ And I’m afraid 
we're plumb out of gas. Excuse me-a 
moment and I'll go look.” 

He was right the first time. There 


wasn’t a drop of gasoline in the tank or 
the vacuum system. 

“There was a dinky town about six 
miles back,” he recalled, “I'll have to 
walk there and get some gas.” 

“We might just as well stay here com- 
fortably and wait for a car to come along.” 

“There won’t be any now until day- 
light.” 

“That will be plenty soon enough.” 

“But what will people say about your 
being here alone all night with me?” 

She regarded him quizzically, whim- 
sically. “My dear, what people-might 
say matters not one little bit to me. You've 
forgotten where I nearly spent this night,” 

“T can’t see the difference.” 

“There is one. You want me to be good 
don’t you?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“Well, you’re the first man who ever did 
and I’m so glad I found one in time.” 

“T don’t think I understand.” 

“Some day I'll explain it, if you ask me 
the right way. Now please come back 
where it’s a little warmer and spread this 
rug Over us, so, and if it won’t make you 
too tired put your arm in back of me and 
let me rest my not very large head and my 
perfectly tremendous trust on your shoul- 
der. Ah,” she sighed, ‘‘Good night!” 

“Good night” and after a long time he 
added quite under his breath, “dear,” 
because it seemed the natural corollary. 

Once, during the night she woke up 
with a sharp cry and pushed him away. 
Then, in the starlight, she looked at him. 
“Oh, it’s you,” she whispered. “I’m 
glad.” And she nestled back into the hol- 
low of his arm and lay there tranquilly. 

The silence of the desert dawn was broken 
by the sound of a throbbing, distant motor. 

At first Clark thought it was a mail- 
plane overhead and he moved his stiffened 
shoulders so that he could look up. The 
sky was bleak, gray and empty. 

throbbing persisted. He roused the 
girl. 

“Car coming,” he explained briefly. 
“Better take a look-see!”’ 

They were on a short, banked turn in 
the pass, perhaps half-way to the summit. 
The twisting road below was fully visible 
from the edge. 

At the beginning of the incline, its motor 
already beginning to bark protest at the 
grade through its cut-out, came an open 
automobile. 

In it were seven men. They were carry- 
ing rifles. 

“The sheriff,” concluded. Clark swiftly. 

“And Duke Swift,” added Allis. “I 
recognize his cap. What shall I do?” 

“Wait a minute,” counseled Clark, 
“we've got to think. And think pronto,” 
he added. 

She held her breath and watched him 
with head on one side as a terrier watches 
his master, expectantly. 

There was a white, painted fence on the 
outside of the road. Clark went to it, 
tested its strength with a series of kicks 
until he found the weak spot. 

Then he got into the car all by himself 
and released the brake. It started to 
glide backwards down hill. He guided it 
deftly toward the spot where he judged the 
fence would break, guided it to the very 
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edge and jumped just before it went 


h. 
"ne cloud of dust the automobile turned 
over and landed on a ledge ten feet below. 
“Good, just right,” Clark approved. 
“Now stick with me, kid.” He held out 
his hand. She took it in hers and he drew 


her into the meager shelter of a scrub pine 


on the hillside. 

“They won’t look this way if they see 
the car,” he comforted. 

The pursuing automobile roared around 
the curve and came to a grinding halt just 

ite the break in the fence. 

“There’s a car,”’ shouted one of the men. 

“That’s the one,” declared Swift. 

“Come on, boys,” ordered the sheriff, 
“pile out. Keep your rifles cocked. He 
may shoot from underneath even if he’s 

“Don’t harm the girl,” pleaded Swift. 

“Don’t touch the girl. She belongs to 


me. 

Allis and Clark found time to grin at 
each other as the posse scrambled cau- 
tiously over the bank. 

“Now,” whispered Clark, as he pulled 
her to her feet. 

Without opening the doors he climbed 
into the driver’s seat of the sheriff’s car 
and she flopped similarly into the tonneau. 

“Flat on the floor!” he ordered and let 
in the clutch. The motor had been left 
running and the exhaust, still open, let out 
a roar of power as the machine breasted 
the grade, gaining speed and power with 
every foot of the climb. : 

Ashout of anger from behind them rose 
above the clamor of the motor and the 
explosion of rifles afforded a diminishing 
punctuation to their progress until after 
they had passed the summit and begun the 
descent on the Pacific side. 

“You can come out now,” invited Clark 
and the girl clambered over into the seat 
beside him. “How do you like your new 
car? 

“Tt’s very nice,” Allis admired, “and I 
hope it has lots of gasoline in its tummy.” 

“So do I. All we can do is hope.” 

Nobody cared about breakfast, nobody 
cared about anything but the glorious sun- 
shine of the new day and the fact that for 
the moment there was nothing to interrupt 
their companionship, the first trusting, 
understanding friendship that either of 
them had ever known. ‘They sang to- 
gether, carefree, the songs that youth 
sings ever in the spring or even when it 
only seems slightly springy. 

It was still early morning when they 
neared San Mareno, thirty miles out from 
Los Angeles. Clark, ever the more alert 
of the two, spied a dozen motor-cycles a 
mile away heading toward them. There 
were no other vehicles abroad and he 
sensed their errand. 

_He looked around for another manifesta- 

tion of his goddess of luck. It was there. 
A train, Los Angeles bound, was pulling 
into the railroad station. He swerved the 
car to follow the tracks. 

Listen carefully,” he admonished, ‘I 
can t take you any farther.” 

Iknow. It’s dangerous for you,” she 
agteed sagely. 

Yes,” he admitted. “So when I pass 
that train on the side away from the sta- 
tion, I'll slow up and you jump out. Board 
the train as she pulls out. Here’s some 
money.” Hegaveherabill. ‘Good-by.” 

Good-by.”” 
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What Would You Have 


branch mil!s of a world-wide corporation 

and everybody said it was a wonderful 
position for so young a man. There was one 
great drawback, however—we had to live in a 
small mill-town which offered none of the ad- 
vantages that we had both been used to. For 
most things we did not mind because we knew 
our next advancement would move us to a large 
city and for that we could wait. 

One thing only could not wait—the education 
of our boy of 7 and_our girl of 6. We knew the 
foundation they were now laying, the associa- 
tions they were now making, the habits they were 
now forming, the teaching they were now get- 
ting would not wait and could never be made 
up for later—but what could we do? What 
would you have done? 

It was with many misgivings, therefore, that I 
started Jim at the only local school accessible. I 
knew his teacher-to-be; one of the town girls. 
only a child herself, a product of the same school 
with only the commonest kind of a common 
school education and with little or no training or 
experience, and to think it was to such a person 
that I was going to turn over my boy to be 
educated! 

It seemed like a joke, but as the year wore on 
it became more and more a serious one and the 
joke was on us. Jim was apparently learning 
nothing except bad language and _ behavior 
which was growing worse every day and I 
dreaded to think of sending our little girl into 
those same surroundings. His father tried to 
make the best of it by saying, ‘‘Oh, he’s got to 
learn to rub up against all kinds and he'll come 
out all right,’”’ but I could see he was really as 
much worried as I. 


One day Jim, Sr., returned from a trip to the 
Home Office in New York and as soon as he 
stepped inside the house I knew something had 
happened. He was to be transferred—lI felt it. 


‘‘Mary,” he shouted from the bottom of the 
steps. ‘‘Come here quickly, I've got it!" 

‘‘Got what?”’ I cried as I hurried down—“ Are 
we going to move to New York?” 

“Oh, no.” he laughed—‘nothing like that 
just yet—but something better—as far as the 
children are concerned. See this and this and 
this.’ He pulled some papers from his pocket 
and rapidly turned the pages. 

‘‘On the train,’’ he explained breathlessly, ‘I 
met a man, bragging about his children—you 
know—the proud father kind—showed me their 
pictures—their school reports and all that, but 
what interested me most of all was a letter from 
his 7-year-old son—7 years old, mind you— 
Jim is 7 and think what sort of a letter he writes! 
—well, I had to admit the man had an in- 
fant prodigy—which, however, he vehemently 
denied—just an every-day normal child—he 
maintained—but—and this is the amazing 
thing—the boy had been taucht by correspon- 


M: husband was manager of one of the 


Done? 


dence through his mother—by correspondence! 
Do you get that? 

“He was so enthusiastic about it I thought he 

must be a little crazy, but at any rate, to make a 
long story short, he got me so excited that I 
actually stopped off at Baltimore, where this 
school is located, to see for myself, for I was 
naturally still skeptical. 
. “I found there a great private day school—a 
Super-School—it has been called—that special- 
izes in the education of young children. I had 
‘explained to me that its Trustees, public-spirited 
citizens who maintain the school in the cause of 
education without any financial benefit, either 
direct or indirect, had obtained such remarkable 
results with their day pupils that they had 
decided to extend its usefulness so that pupils 
no matter where located could share in its ad- 
vantages and privileges.”’ 


I threw my arms around Jim’s neck, thrilled 
by his enthusiasm. “‘Let’s order the course at 
once,” I said. 

“Tt’s ordered already!” he _ replied—‘I 
pate ed wait. There’s the outfit in my lug- 
gage 


HAT was 5 | ono ago. Jim's promotion to 

the big city at last come and we are now 
able to put both children in school, and what do 
you suppase the Principal said when I went to 
enter Jim? ‘‘What year of Calvert did you say 
he had finished?’’ 

“The 6th,” I answered. 

“And has always had good reports?”’ 

“Yes."’ I could truthfully answer. 

‘Well, then, he can enter our high school de- 

artment.'’ And he did—and what is more, he 
leading his class! 

The little girl did the same in her school, 
and although both children have spent their 
whole lives in a little mill-town,. they have 
—thanks to the Calvert School, to whom they 
owe their entire education—a broader knowledge 
and culture than most of their metropolitan 
friends with all their advantages of libraries, 
museums, art galleries, etc., so that they at once 


took their place as leaders both in and out of 
school and have made just the friends we would 


Indeed, through our contact with the chil- 
dren’s work we also have had what been 
practically a post-graduate course ourselves, and 
though it has taken but little of our time it has 
brought new and delightful interests into our 
life also. It was a revelation to me what Calvert 
School was able to do for my children. Their 
progress has m phenomenal, and I would 
never have believed it possible. 


formation on request or you may simply fill out 
and send the coupon below if you om 3 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
4 Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full informa- 
tion about your Home Instruction 
Courses. 
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Pretty Mae Busch, Universal Film star, 


adores Garda Face Powder 
A smooth, clinging quality, truly unusua! 
light you in 


FACE POWDER 
Garda toilet necessaries — and 130 other 
Watkins products—are delivered direct to 
— home, cf or country, by over 4,000 

atkins Retailers. Watkins service, and 
Watkins Quality (known over 50 years), 
are responsible for twenty million sati 
users today. If a Watkins Retailer has 
not called recently, write us and we will 
see you are supp 


How to Get a 


Wanted 
Desirable territories, 
city and country, 


open for responsible 
men and women to 


ceive a libera 
Garda Face Powder, 
perfumed with dainty 
mew Garda odor; also 
an attractive booklet 


about Garda, the m sell Watkins 137 
terious Spirit of Health | products. A rea lop- 
and Beauty. portunity. Write to- 


day for plan. 


Aspirin 


Always say “‘Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 
facture of M ticacidester of Salicvlicac'd. 


He turned to look at her just for a mo- 
ment. What her eyes said was a little 
more than “good-by.” So did his. 

She smiled as she dropped off. 

A few moments later from the car win- 
dows she saw him drive up to meet a lot 
of men on motor-cycles. He slowed down 
and got out of the car. 

The motor-cyclists were in uniform. 
They were policemen. 

“The fool,” she said, “the dear, brave, 
darling fool.” 

That was why she knew she would find 
him in a police cell when she called at head- 
quarters later in the day. 

“T don’t know whether you care about 
seeing me when you get out of jail or not,” 
she said shyly, counting with her fingers 
the bars that separated them, “but if you 
should—I’ll be waiting for you, no matter 
how long it takes.” 

If she had been looking anywhere except 
at his feet she would have realized that 
there was a lot of go in the old horse yet. 
The light in his eyes nearly blinded a turn- 
key in the next corridor. 

“Do you think,” he asked modestly, 
“that you’d be waiting if I got out to- 
morrow?” 

“Don’t be foolish.” 

“But does it go for to-morrow?” 

“For any day and every day.” 

“Then I don’t see any object in staying 
here any longer. Where’ll you be waiting?” 

Anywhere.” 

“On the steps of the Hall of Records at 
two o’clock.” 

Of course it was only a joke on his part, 
but she was there just the same, in a dark 
tailored suit, not absolutely inappropriate 
for travel if there was anywhere to go, and 
looking very young and very slim and 
wistful indeed. 

She was gazing out toward the street so 
she naturally didn’t see him when he came 
out of the building itself. He had to say, 
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“Beg pardon, lady, you’re standing on my 
heart,” before she turned in amazement, 

“Probably it is you, but I don’t believe 
it,” she told him incredulously. “Where 
did you get the hat and the suit of clothes?” 

“My tailor does not advertise, so I don’t 
feel at liberty to tell you,” he replied 
“Where did you get the roses in your 
cheeks, girl, and the tear mist in your eye?” 

“And you're here and free?” 

“As the mountain air.” 

“How did you get out?” 

“Doggone it, here we have to start mar- 
ried life with secrets from one another.” 

“Are we starting married life?” 

“Sure. Didn’t you know? That’s why 
I was in there getting a number plate at 
the license bureau. They’re yellow and 
black this year and we each have——” 

“Tf I marry you, will you tell me how you 
got out?” 

“Nope. The only person who can tell 
you how I got eut is Dukane Swift and I 
don’t think he ever will. I have a closed 
car waiting to take us somewhere. Come 
and get into it if you don’t want your first 
kiss from your future husband to be ap- 
plied right in the heart of the city before 
every man, woman and——” 

He slammed the door of the car shut and 
pulled down the shade. 

In the most private recess of his club 
Dukane Swift reread a scrap of paper 
which had been handed to him by special 
messenger that morning. 

It said simply: 


“Tf you withdraw your charge of lar- 
ceny, highway robbery, piracy and what 
not, I will instruct my legal adviser not to 
lay before the prosecuting attorney the 
facts in the case of your recent violation 
of the Mann Act. Or perhaps you didn’t 
know that the eager where I stopped your 
“a was over the state line into Arizona. 

t was. : 


CLARK JENNINGS.” 


Hoodooed! 


(Continued from page 97) , 


along the trail, often on our hands and 
knees for yards at a time. 

For eight hours we worked without even 
a stop for lunch, sometimes swiftly and 
carelessly, but most of the time crawling 
cautiously in breathless anticipation of 
the chance that never came. At three 
o’clock, with miles of hard-going between 
us and the open, we called it a day and 
started for camp. Tired by the weight'of 
the .318 I handed it to the tracker and took 
instead the little 6.5 Mannlicher which he 
had been carrying since our start in the 
early morning. 

We had covered more than half the way 
home when the guide who was walking 
ahead stopped in his tracks with a curious 
gasp not listed among the various warnings 
to look out for game. I followed the direc- 
tion of his startled gaze and saw just beside 
the path and certainly not twenty paces 
away something which looked like a huge 
umbrella stil! glistening from use in a rain- 
storm. It was a deep slate-blue in color, 
marked with thin transverse stripes. of 
white. In the instant which told me it was a 
bull inyala, feeding head-down, his tail just 
free of the bush, delivered by the goddess 
of fortune as though bound hand and foot 
for slaughter, I threw off the safety catch 


of the little rifle which at that distance 
could pierce the big buck through and 
through and raised it to my shoulder. The 
long uneven chase was over, bar pulli 
the trigger, when the tracker, convin 
that only the .318 could kill so large a 
beast, broke every rule of his guild, seized 
my wrist and dragged it away. With 
frantic gesture he offered me the heavier 
gun, oblivious of the fact that its sight was. 
down and its action locked. During the 
silent and on my part furious st 
which could not have lasted more than a 
second, the inyala doe sounded an alarm 
from the nearby thicket and the buck 
whirled and plunged out of sight. 

Rage has its limits as an emotion but 
for a moment I weighed the inconveniences 
inseparable from flagrant murder—involv- 
ing the abandonment of the still impending 
hunting trip—against the pleasure of in- 
flicting the supreme penalty. By the daze 
look in his eyes the boy expected to die 
and was more than half disappointed when 
I turned from him without a word and led 
the way to camp at a pace which forced him 
and the guide into a shuffling trot. j 

After such a sequence of disasters m 
connection with the pursuit of inyala, 
paralleling my ill luck of former years, It 8 
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~ not surprising that the conviction should but hard work, belly to ground in the. 
have grown on me that a hard and fast thorn thickets, through all the heat of the 
hoodoo was in the air as far as that par- day. — 
ticular species was concerned, and that it Stripped of every incumbrance save a 
would be a waste of time to make any waterbottle and a single rifle the two of us 
further effort toward breaking it. Con- started out, Madada carrying the gun until 
sequently during the first four weeks in the we should reach the hunting grounds. He 
Inhasune country I kept putting off head- led the way across a patch of burnt grass 
ing toward Maoia’s kraal which had been nd struck into a path which meandered 
repeatedly described as an oasis of huts down through the stubble of a reaped corn- 
completely surrounded by inyala. This field. He walked swiftly, his bare heels 
attitude did not prevent me, however, twisting in with a jerk to the push of his 
from bringing up the subject from time to strong stride. Watching his small feet as 
time with Madada at the nightly indabas I had done for hour upon hour of many a 
or during the less formal conversations of day (a bad habit acquired through step- 
the lunch hour. one such ping in over 
ressing needs of the Museum of Natu crackling dry- carpet of the tem 99 
History were explained to him and he was _ forest) and wondering if ever the photo- “Keep These Men 
asked if out of the abundance of inyala graphic image of their peculiar formation 
around his father’s place he thought he would fade from memory, I was suddenly | _ “Brown, I’ve been putting the axe to the pay-roll. 
could supply a live family. aroused as one dragged out of a dream 
“JT understand,” he began. ‘The mu- by the hair. 
lungu fears that he will kill no inyala. Madada was thrusting the gun at me 
Listen. Beyond those hills lies Maoia, my with both hands. Over his shoulder I saw 
country.” the careering form of a bull inyala making | trained themselves to do some one thing better 
The smile of a man the peg any one else. We can’t afford to lose them.” 
den places of the farm of his boy it tilled ground and looking for e wor Ba ERO 
up his shining black face; he raised his two _ like a fat man running to catch a train. eran ‘They oy os on kind of 5 
arms into his characteristic gesture of one I seized the rifle, snapped back the sight- | {2 ,fet. ané when @ slow-up comes, they are 
who.draws an arrow to the head, his de- protector, put up the hundred-yard leaf, Sictaiiiainaiinsnith ah tte naais 
aad snapping fingers he began to describe, him at a hun and ten paces. position you went by spare 
with the minuteness of a map drawn to “Quel Le madoda ’mculo! (Ah! the 
hole of his father’s broad domain. il- and teeth welded into one ific grin. more money—to § 
ing dreamily, he concluded his oration with We gloated a little over the caer banat ae eee 
these words, I because he had been so desired and was Don’t let another priceless hour go to waste. Without 
“When we come to Maoia’s country, we so fair to look upon and Madada because | cost, without ee ee 
will take no guide, no hanshi, no Rungo; he was so good to eat. While the carcass | important thing you can do today. DO IT RIGHT NOW! 
we will go alone, you and I and the gun.” was yet warm and pliable we made the | ~omame=—<em= Tean OUT HERE me me ee 
So it was to be. One evening, returning necessary measurements for mounting | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
from thirty-six hours on end in the bush purposes and even so were back in camp 
with a mosquito-tormented night under a_ within forty minutes of having left it. 
tree in a Kafir kraal sandwiched in be- Cass was still at breakfast and paid no 
tween two marches of over twenty miles heed to our arrival. Not having noticed 
each, we found that Cass had moved his_ the single shot (although he must have 
half of the camp to Maoia’s, whither we heard it) he thought we had merely re- 
followed on the next day. turned to await the cool of the afternoon. 
Soon after our arrival Cass came in. I told him what had happened and we 
He had crawled through a series of inyala sauntered down to view the scene of battle. 
thickets all the previous afternoon; in the Here is a note on the psycho-physical 
morning he had started out a bit late and phenomena of shooting. We found that 
repeated the performance until five in the the spot from which the inyala had been 
afternoon, when he sat down in a likely killed was half surrounded by a clump of 
glade and waited for half an hour and then castor-bushes eight feet high and that the 
started, torn, tired and discouraged, for shot was fired through an aperture in the 
home. As he followed the path along the fronds not over eighteen inches square; 
edge of the bush he came suddenly upon nevertheless I had been totally uncon- 
two bull inyala feeding heads down in the _ scious at the time of any obstruction what- 
grass. He shot one of them through spine ever between me and the running beast and 
and shoulder, dropping it stone dead; the during the survey made the discovery of 
other stood and stared at him for several the bushes with genuine astonishment. 
seconds before it whirled and rushed away. Another mystery: when the buck first took 
This had happened within a mile of camp, alarm he had been standing at the very | Canadéane may send this coupon to International Corre. 
so near that we had heard the shot and _ edge of a dense thicket which bordered on | == aS — th 
known that it had been a hit. the cornfield. This point, the spot where BECAU SE a in er 
Both dog-tired, we turned in early that _ he fell and the stance from which the shot 


hight after a very brief indaba, as the only was fired formed an exact isosceles triangle 
LABORATORIES STERIZOL 
THE ANTISEPTIC 


program for the next day was that Madada of a hundred and ten paces to each leg. RY 
and I should go out and do likewise while Why had he not whirled into the bush at OSSINING, f. ¥. " = TT 
in to superintend the Why he into We Start You are Business, 
nning of his specimen. e inyala stupid, or , or shy re | 
I got up rather late, washed, ate and they hard to get or are they not? The last 
called for Madada. It was seven o’clock; of these questions was put aloud, and re- | HILLYER RAGSDALE CO., East Orange. N. J. 
the first light of dawn which would have membering the violent contrast between | g&F¥~ 40,000 Opportunities in Hotels 
offered us the best chance of finding the the grueling work we both had done and Re he 
game in the open had long since passed the ease and suddenness of final achieve- BY Wwe train you by mail and put you in touch uses 
and we could scarcely hope for anything ment, Cass replied, knows.” Tnteresting work, quick advancement; pe 


Even such an experienced big game hunter as Mr. Chamberlain is not immune to 
the thrill that comes but once ina lifetime—the killing of one’s first lion, per- My y 
haps the most foe in the whole animal kingdom. In September Cosmo- 


politan he tells how he felt when the big moment arrived. 
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How clever 
are you? 


A young man, working his way 
through college, earns enough 
money during the summer to 
pay his way through the coming 
school year. 


A woman in Michigan earns 
enough in her leisure hours to 
help educate her daughter and 
buy many desirable things for 
herhome. 


A middle-aged man in Ohio 
adds 50% to his regular income 
and invests the extra money 
thus earned in securities against 
old age. 


A boy in New England is fitting 
himself for a position in life by 
earning, and saving, money and 
at the same time learning to sell. 


Are these people, and thou- 
sands like them, cleverer, 
more ambitious, more indus- 
trious than you? 


F they can earn money in 

their spare time by repre- 
senting the greatest publishing 
house in the world, can’t you 
do the same thing? 


Surely your time is worth as much 
as theirs—surely you want to 
make more money than a regular 
income, however large or steady, 
gives you? 


Write us. Tell us about yourself. 
Let us know about how much 
time you can give to us; how 
much extra money you would 
like to earn. If you are the per- 
son in your town or city we are 
looking for, we’ll be glad to hear 
from you, and we'll devise a plan 
that will help you accomplish 
what you want to do. 
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ingly. ‘‘Run erlong an’ dry her purty 
tears. But I’m tellin’ ye—” his tone grew 
ugly. “Once we bin married thet air job 
won’t be yourn any more.” 

With despair in his heart David went to 
Essie. 

“Don’t cry,” he said, finding her on the 
ground beside the seat. “Hit ain’t too 
late yet.” 

“T’ll never marry Lem,” sobbed Essie. 
“Thar’s still the Bride’s Leap up yander.” 

Through the gloom came the bent 
figure of Maw Tolliver. 

“T come away ter tell ye Lem’s allowin’ 
ter beat Dave hyar ter jelly ef Essie don’t 
marry him when the preacher gits hyar,” 
she informed her anxiously. 

“Oh ...!” moaned Essie. ‘‘Why don’t 
somebuddy shoot Lem? He air too dog 
mean ter live!” 

““T bin thinkin’ o’ thet ef nuthin’ else 
turns up,” admitted David. 

“No, son,” objected Maw. “I hain’t 
figgerin’ on ye doin’ thet. Ye’d never be 
able ter git away from hit—an’ thar’d be 
five o’ them left. I’m aimin’ on ye gittin’ 
away with clean hands.” A light came into 
her faded eyes almost fanatically con- 
fident. ‘“Thar’ll be a way...” she 
declared. And left them together. 

“Thar’s jest got ter be some way ter 
git them chillun free,’ she told herself, 
going back over the ploughed field, soft 
loam clinging to her feet, her warped shadow 
following, gnomelike. ‘“‘Thar’s jest got 
ter be some way .. .” 

All during the long hours of the night 
she pondered over the problem. It haunted 
her during her early morning chores, 
demanding solution. But it was still un- 
solved when, stag ering up the road late 
the next afternoon, bent under the weight 
of a pail of spring water, she was hailed by 
a stranger, a trim, citified stranger in 
riding-suit and boots. 

“Let me carry that for you, auntie,” he 
said pleasantly, dismounting from his horse. 

Throwing the reins across one arm, he 
lifted the pail from her unwilling hand. 

“Tt looks a bit too much for you,” he 
protested. 

“I’m stronger than whut I look,” said 
Maw ungraciously. 

In silence they walked a few paces, Maw 
scrutinizing him sharply from under her 
faded sunbonnet. Tall and lithe and 
blond . . . something like David. But 
not, she decided jealously, as sightly. 
David in that neat riding-suit and boots, 
and with a city hair-cut, would put the 
stranger to shame. Suddenly and pas- 
sionately she wanted all those things for 
David which came so easily to this stranger 
as his birthright. 

‘Stranger, hain’t ye?” she demanded. 

“How did you guess it?” smiled the man 
good-naturedly. 

Maw sniffed. “Men up in these hyar 
parts don’t tote water fer wimmin folks,” 
she said dryly. “’Ceptin’ David.” 

“David?” 

* “My boy—the youngest of six. He’s 
like you, Mister—tall an’ blue-eyed.” 

A pause. The faded blue eyes darted to 
his face with senile cunning. “ Mister, ef 
a mounting boy wuz ter git away from 
hyar an’ git ter out yander would he be 
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(Continued from page 78) 
“Thet’s right, Bud,” said Lem mock- 


able ter make his way? He—he kin 
read.” 

Her eagerness was pathctic, The 
stranger gave immediate and kind-hearted 
encouragement. ‘Any mountain boy 
with courage enough to get away to 
entirely new conditions could hardly help 
succeeding.” 

Maw drew a long sigh of relief. 
“Revenooer, hain’t ye, Mister?” she jn. 
quired irrelevantly. 

A brief silence. Then, influenced by 
some inexplicable impulse, he told her the 
truth. “Yes,” he admitted. “But if 
there are any stills up this way they are 
too well hidden and the people are too 
close-mouthed for me to find them.” He 
sighed. ‘It’s my first trip out, and I hate 
going back empty-handed. I’d give some- 
thing handsome to find even one still,” 

“Folks up this way air sartin sure close- 
mouthed,” agreed Maw. The flash of 
senile cunning flickered again in her old 
eyes. “Ef ye air huntin’ stills an’ I know 
whar ye mought find one, mebbe we 
mought be makin’ a trade, Mister.” 

“You mean?” he stopped short in 
amazement, water slopping over his boots. 

“Whut’s it worth ter ye, Mister, ter 
find a still?” 

“Twenty-five dollars,” he hazarded, 
watching her closely. 

“Tain’t enough,” hesitated Maw dis- 
appointedly. ‘Mister, I want ter git my 
boy away from hyar. I got reasons. An’ 
thar’s a mighty purty wild rose in my 
cabin I’m wantin’ ter git away with him. 
Twenty-five dollars hain’t enough.” 

“One hundred,” said the revenue officer 
eagerly, putting down the pail of water, 
and wondering at his own folly. “But 
how do I know your information would be 
reliable?” 

Maw straightened with a curious 
dignity. ‘My word air good, stranger.” 

“T’ll take a chance,”’ he decided, produc- 
ing a handsome leather wallet. ‘I’ve got 
a record to establish.” 

“Ye go up this road ’til ye come tera 
fork,” directed Maw through dry lips. 
‘Then ye go left ’til ye come ter a ravine. 
Up that ravine thar air three big pines—” 
she choked over her disloyalty to the code 
of the mountaineer. 

“T can find it,” said the revenue officer 
gently, after an awkward wait. 

‘Thar’ll be six men thar,”’ she cautioned. 
‘Mister, ef a single one of them wuz ter 
git away——”’ 

“TI understand. I’ll take plenty of men 
with me.” 

Maw reached forward, lifting the pail of 
water. ‘‘You go your ways, Mister, an 
T’'ll go mine. ’Tain’t healthy round these 
parts ter go associatin’ with revenooers. 

Mounting, he rode on up the road, Maw 
staring unhappily after him. 

“Six big Tollivers gone ter pot!” she 
said aloud unsteadily. And, hobbling 
home with the pail of water, it seemed to 
her she was pursued by a procession 
phantom Tollivers of all ages, babies, boys, 
bearded men... . : 

Pausing at the field, she called to David, 
working dejectedly with the old horse. 
“Perk up, boy, I’ve got news fer ye, 
said exultantly. ‘Hyar—” she thrust at 
him a limp roll of bills. ‘Termortet 
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mornin’ at sunup I want ye sh’d take 
Essie an’ start fer the settlemint. When 


"Ve reach the settlemint hire old Ed Stone- 


man ter druv ye ter the county seat. 
From thar ye kin git a train somewheres 

.” her tone took on a quaint wistful- 
one. “J hain’t never seed a train,” she 
sighed. Then: “Ve kin marry Essie at 
the settlemint,”” she finished. 

“Whar’d ye git it, Maw?” questioned 
the bewildered David. 

Mar flushed angrily. ‘“‘I sold the one 
thing whut I had ter sell.” Then, more 
gently. “Never mind whar I got it, Boy. 
Ye do whut I bid. Ill tell Lem I sent 
Essie ter the mill, an’ you huntin’ 


you?” hesitated the boy. ‘‘An’ 
Lem’ll foller us.” 

Her throat contracted. ‘‘Mebbe not,” 
she disputed. ‘‘He won’t suspicion afore 


night anyways. An’ hit’s yore only chance. | 


With the money ye kin git away.” 

Leaving him to the excitement of rising 
hope, she went up to the cabin to be- 
gin preparations for the next meal, 
the old familiar passing from fireplace 
to table. 

And presently they filed in, six tall, 
dark, bearded Tollivers in heavy boots, 
then David in his young blondness, and 
last of all, Essie, shrinking past Lem’s 
chair hurriedly. 

“Howdy, sweetness!” greeted Lem 
with a guffaw. ‘Better be gittin’ yore 
weddin’ clothes out. Preacher’ll be hyar 
day after termorrer. I sent him word. So 
you an’ Maw better be gittin’ at the cookin’. 
We boys air goin’ up ter the still afore 
sunup ter git enough moonshine.” 

Involuntarily Maw’s faded eyes met 
young David’s. 

“Better stay clear of the still,” cautioned 
David, wondering at the sudden pallor of 
Maw’s pinched face. 

“Hain’t no danger,” gibed Lem care- 
lessly. “Nobuddy’s goin’ ter find thet still 
less’n somebuddy tips them off. An’ thet 
wouldn’t be healthy.” 

“Ef ever they found us they wouldn’t 
be takin’ us alive, noways,” contributed 
Pap, chewing vigorously. ‘‘Tollivers whut 
hev bin used ter the freedom o’ the 
mountings hain’t never goin’ ter rust 
away in jail.” 

Her face a smother of tears, Maw 

groped her way to the porch, standing 
there against a post, both hands wrapped 
in the checked apron, faded eyes out upon 
the drowsy peace of the country. Over 
the summit of the farther slope a new 
moon was rising. 
_“Six big Tollivers cut down fer the 
littlest one of all!” she gasped unsteadily 
rocking back and forth on her rheumatic 
feet. “But young Dave—he air the flower 
of the flock!” 
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The most important 

part of your car is the 

little Transformer, which cures 

the uneven, missing, jerky motor and 

makes self-starters live up to their name. 
“VKCO’ 


Van Kerr 
Transformers 


Decrease gasoline consumption—give greater power 
reduce carbon deposits. ‘They can be attached in 

a few minutes, and from that time on you will have a 
sweet, smoothly running motor which starts easily even 


in zero weather. 


me DOES ir , Does Your Motor Pump Oil? ‘Don’t Worry! 


Van Kerr Transformers cure the _ and gas, giving greater power and 
troubles which are due to this con- leaving no carbon. The Van Kerr 
dition. Their patented fireproof method of ignition eliminates the 
construction allows the current of necessity for reboring cylinders 
electricity to be broken in the and installing new piston rings and 
open air without danger of igniting instantly removes the difficulty 
any vapors under the hood. The caused by motors pumping oil. 
more combustible spark so pro- Tor pleasure cars, tractors, motor- 
duced burns every particle of oil cycles, and gas engines. 


We Will Send You a Set of Transformers 


Altach them by parcel post. Write us today and tell us your dealer's name and the 
yourself. All kind of car you drive. Send no money. Simply pay the postman $2.00 
you need is for a four-cylinder set or $2.50 for a siv-cylinder set. Use them ten 
two minutes ays and if you are not satisfied that they do all we say they will, 
and a pair ‘eturn them and you will get your money back. 


of pliers. heVan Kerr Co., Dept. 311, 3160 N. Clark St., Chicago 


_ Over 100,000 satisfied customers are using Van Kerr Transformers 


Where Can I Find the Right School ? 


Here is an oft repeated ques’ ion—puzzling to parents as well as to boys and girls. 
€ selection of a school is worthy of your careful consideration. 
We aid in the right choice of the right school. 
Our abundant information is at your command. 
Ask us, any time, about any school, any place, anywhere. 
This service is free from expense—ci:her to you or the schools. 
In writing please give aph-oximate size, tuition, location, and 
kind of school desired: ais2 sex and age of prospective student 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB - - Publishers’ Building, New York 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


(None genuine without this trademark) * RQ | 
True-Tone 


\ Properly Trained Artists Earn $100 a week and up. 
op one Meyer Both College—a Department of the Meyer 

training. If you like to draw, develop your talent. 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—who each 
ear produce and sell to advertisers in the United 

tates and Canada over ten thousand cial 
drawings. Who else coule give you 

’ an experience? Commercial Art is a 
Saxophone Book Free 32!87 use business necessity— the demand for 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how to trans parts comme:cial artists is greater every 
in orchestra and many other things you id like to know. year. It’s a highly oe, intensely in- 


r try days wi to both men ome 
aomplete catalog will be mai % (26) —for half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. YER TH COLLEGE 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments ART 

1426 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 


Dept. 22 CHICAGO, ILL. 


; * 3 You can order any Buescher instrument teresting profession, equally open 
Free Trial without obligation. If 
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Unhealthy guns denoted 
by tenderness and bleeding | 
| 


NHEALTHY 
soil kills the best 
of wheat. Un- 
healthy gumskill the 
best of teeth, To 
keep theteeth sound 
keep the gums well. 
Watch for tender and 
bleeding gums. This 
is a symptom of Pyor- 
rhea, which afflicts 
four out of five 

over forty. 

Pyorrhea menaces 
the body as well as the 
teeth. Not onlydo 


gumsrecedeand cause 
be the teeth to decay, 


t 
| BRUSH YOUR TEETH ut the infecting Pyor: 
WITH IT 


germs lower 
body's vitality and 
cause many serious 

To avoid Pyorrhea, 
visit your dentist fre- 
quently for tooth and 
gum inspection. 
use Forhan’s For the 
Gums. 

2 Forhan’s For the 

NEw YORK CH Gums will prevent 
Pyorrhea—or check 

its progress—if used 

in time and used con- 


DISEASES OF TRE 
dentifrices cannotdo 
and healthy, the 
DENTAL PROFESSI 
today. If gum-shrink- 
4 35c and 60c tubes 
“J Formula of 
THE R.J.Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


- PREPARED FOR this. Forhan’s will 
teeth white and 
» i age has set in, use 
9 Forhan’s accordi 
to directions, an 
r a consult a dentist im- 
msi mediately for spe- 
f in U.S. and Can. 
FORHAN CoO. 
ree t0 ers! 


SPECIALIST 
sistently, Ordinary 
clean. Start using it 
cial treatment. 
New York 
WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 


Tells how eas:ly Stories and Plays are con- 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
? who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 


and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish briiliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imaginationmay 
— an endless gold-mine of I that 

ng Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
| into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 

How to develop your ‘“‘story fancy,"’ weave 
clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
tealistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to win! 
This surprising book is absolutely . Nocharge. No obliga- 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write forit now. EW YORK 
AUTHORS! PRESS, Dept. 97, AUBURN, YORK 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home inside of two years. Meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the leading pro- 
fessions. This and thirty-six other practical courses 
are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H, C. 14, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 


BUSINESS of 


QUICKLY BY MAIL 


WE guarantee to teach you. Eng to learn. 
Easy to grt with $75 to $100 week fre- 


EE book on advertisi 
ost ok on advertising — 
FREE how to 4 how into 


field; gives all facts—sent free. Write now to— 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Dept. L8, Page Bidg., Chicago 


“All a power company requires is the 
assurance that this dam you are building 
will impound in the Agua Caliente basin 
during an ordinarily wet winter, sufficient 
run-off water to insure them against a 
shortage during the summer. After the 
water has passed over their wheels they’re 
through with it and it can be used for 
irrigation, can it not?” 

“Ves, of course, although you’d have to 
have a greater volume of water than the 
amount coming through the power com- 
pany’s pen-stocks. But that’s easily ar- 
ranged. Two ditches, Miguel.” 

“If the engineer of the Central Cali- 
fornia Power Company had not examined 
the possibilities here and approved of 
them, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
would not have drawn the plans and 
Parker would not have engaged you to 
build the dam.” 

““You’re on the target, son. Go on.” 

“Then Parker must have entered into 
an agreement to sell, and the Central Cali- 
fornia Power Company must have agreed 
to buy, if and when Parker could secure 
legal title to the Rancho Palomar, a cer- 
tain number of miner’s inches of water 
daily, in perpetuity, together with certain 
lands for a power station and a perpetual 
right of way for their power lines over the 
lands of this ranch. 

“In the absence of conclusive proof to 
the contrary, Bill, I am convinced that 
John Parker did enter into such a contract, 
Naturally, until he should secure title to the 
ranch, the railroad commission, which reg- 
ulates all public service corporations in 
this state, would not grant the power 
company permission to gamble on the 
truth of an official report that I had been 
killed in Siberia.” 

“Your reasoning is sound. Now eat, 
and after breakfast I’ll tell you things. 
Your visit and your eager inquiries have 
started a train of thought in my thick 
head.” 

Don Mike obeyed, and while he devoted 
himself to his breakfast, old Bill Conway 
amused himself rolling pellets out of bread 
and flipping them at a knot-hole in the 
rough wall of the mess-hall. 

““You’ve been pretty well troubled, 
haven’t you, son?” he remarked paternally 
when Don Mike, having completed his 
meal, sat back and commenced rolling 


a cigarette. 

‘Si. Got your train of thought ditched, 
Bill?” 

“T have. Assuming that Parker has 


made a deal with the Central California 
Power Company, what I want to know is: 
Why did he do it?” 

‘*T’ve just told you why he did it.” 

““You’ve just told me why he would 
make a deal with a power company, but 
you haven’t explained why he should 
make a deal with this particular power 
company.” - 

“TI cannot answer that question, Bill.” 

“Nor can I. But there’sa reason—per- 
haps two reasons. Territorially, this power 
site is the natural property of but two 
power corporations—the Central Cali- 
fornia and the South Coast. The South 
Coast is the second largest corporation of 
its kind in the state; the Central Cali- 
fornia is the fifth. Why go gunning for 
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The Pride of Palomar 


Continued from page 102) 


a dickey bird when you can tie up to an 
eagle?” 

They were both silent, pondering the 
question. Then said Bill Conway, “Well 
son, if I had as much curiosity regarding 
the reason for this situation as you have 
I’d most certainly spend some money to 
find out.” 

“I have the money and I am prepared 
to spend it. How would you start, Bill?” 

“Well, I’d buy a couple of shares of 
stock in the Central California Power 
Company as a starter. Then I would 
descend upon the main office of the com- 
pany, exhibit my stock and claim my stock- 
holder’s right to look over the list of 
stockholders and bondholders of record: 
also, the board of directors and the minutes 
of the previous meetings. You may not 
find John Parker’s name listed either as 
stockholder, bondholder or director, but 
you might find the First National Bank 
of El Toro, represented by the cashier or 
the first vice-president of that institution. 
Also, if I were you, I’d just naturally hop 
the rattler for San Francisco, hie myself 
to some stockbroker’s office to buy. this 
stock, and while buying it look over the 
daily reports of the stock market for the 
past few years and see if the figures sug- 
gested anything to me.” 

‘Anything else?” 

“Thus endeth the first lesson, Miguel. 
At that it’s only a vague suspicion. Get 
out of my way, boy. I’m going out to 
build a dam and you’re not ready to stop 
me—yet.” 

“Bill, I’m serious about this. 
you to cease operations.” 

Bill Conway turned upon him almost 
angrily. ‘‘What for?” he demanded. 

“T own the Rancho Palomar. I forbid 
it. I have a good and sufficient reason.” 

‘But, son, I can finance the confounded 
dam. I have it financed already.” 

‘So have I—if I cared to accept favors.” 

Bill Conway approached and took his 
young friend by each shoulder. ‘‘Son,” 
he pleaded, *‘ please let me build this dam. 
I was never so plumb interested in any 
job before. I'll take a chance. I know 
what I’m going to do and how I’m going 
to do it, and you aren’t going to be obli- 
gated the least little bit. Isn’t John 
Parker stuck for it all, in the long run? 
Why, I’ve got that hombre by the short 
hair.” 

‘I know, but long before you can collect 
from him you'll be financially embar- 
rassed.” 

“Don’t worry. I’ve been a miser all 
my life and I’ve got a lot of money hid out. 
Please, son, quit interfering with me. You 
asked me to help you out, I accepted and 
I’m going to go through until stopped by 
legal procedure. And if you have the law 
on me I’ll never speak to you again.” 

“Your attitude doesn’t fit in with my 
plans, Bill Conway.” : 

“Yours don’t fit in with mine. Besides, 
I’m older than you and if there was 
one thing your father taught you it was 
respect for your elders. Two heads are 
better than one. You crack right along 
and try to save your ranch in your way 
and I’ll crack right along and try to save 
it my way. You pay your way and I'l 
pay mine.  That’s fair, isn’t it?” 
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“ Yes, but——” 


ipiddiesticks; on your way. You're 


» wasting your breath arguing with me.” 


Don Mike knew it. “Well, let me have 
a set of the plans,” he concluded sulkily. 

Bill Conway handed him out a roll of 
blue-prints and Farrel mounted Panchito 
and returned to the hacienda. The blue- 

ints he hid in the barn before presenting 
himself at the house. He knew his ab- 
sence from the breakfast-table would not 
be commented upon, because for a week, 
during the round-up of the cattle, he and 
Pablo and the latter’s male relatives who 
helped in the riding, had left the hacienda 
at daylight after partaking of a four o’clock 
breakfast. 

“We've been waiting for you, Miguel, 
to motor with us to El Toro,” Kay greeted 
him as he entered the patio. 

“Pye been over to Bill Conway’s camp 
to tell him to quit work on that dam.” 

The girl paled slightly and a look of ap- 
prehension crept into her eyes. ‘“‘And— 
and—he’s—ceasing operations?’ she al- 
most quavered. 

“He is not. He defied me, confound 
him, and in the end I had to let him have 
his way.” 

El Mono, the butler, interrupted them 
by appearing on the porch to announce 
that William waited in the car without. 
Mrs. Parker presently appeared, followed 
by her husband, and the four entered the 
waiting car. 

“T know another route to El Toro,” he 
confided to the Parkers as the car sped 
down the valley. “It’s about twelve 
miles out of our way, but it is an inspiring 
drive. The road runs along the side of 
the high hills, with a parallel range of 
‘mountains to the east and the low foot- 
hills and flat farming lands sloping grad- 
ually west to the Pacific Ocean. . At one 
point we can look down into La Questa 
Valley and it’s beautiful.” 

“Let us try that route, by all means,” 
John Parker suggested. ‘‘I have been 
curious to see La Questa Valley and ob- 
serve the agricultural methods of the 
Japanese farmers there.” 

“I am desirous of seeing it again for the 
same reason, sir,” Farrell replied. ‘“‘ Five 
years ago there wasn’t a Jap in that valley 
and now I understand it is a little Japan.” 

“By the way, sir,” Farrel spoke sud- 
denly, turning to John Parker, “I would 
like very much to have your advice in the 
matter of an investment. I will have 
about ninety thousand dollars on hand as 
soon as I sell these cattle I’ve rounded up, 
and until I can add to this sum sufficient 
to lift the mortgage you hold, it scarcely 
seems prudent to permit my funds to re- 
pose in the First National Bank of El 
Toro without drawing interest.” 

“We'll give you two and one-half per 
cent. on the account, Farrel.” 

“Not enough. I want it to earn six 
or seven per cent. and it occurred to me 
that I might invest it in some good securi- 
ties which I would dispose of at a moment’s 
notice, whenever I needed the money. 
The possibility of a profit on the deal has 
€ven occurred to me.” 

Parker smiled humorously. “And you 
came to me for advice? Why, boy, I’m 
Your financial enemy.” 

My dear Mr. Parker, I am unalter- 
ly opposed to you on the Japanese 
colonization scheme and I shall do my 
to rob you of the profit you plan to 


make at my expense, but personally I find 
you a singular!y agreeable man. I know 
you will never resign a business advan- 
tage, but on the other hand, I think that if 
I ask you for advice as to a profitable in- 
vestment for my pitiful little fortune, you 
will not be base enough to advise me to my 
financial detriment. I trust you. Am 
I not banking with your bank?” 

“Thank you, Farrel, for that vote of 
confidence. You possess a truly sporting 
attitude in business affairs and I like you 
for it; I like any man who can take his 
beating and smile. Yes, I am willing to 
advise an investment. I know of a dozen 
splendid securities that I can conscien- 
tiously recommend as a safe investment, 
although, in the event of the inevitable 
settlement that must follow the war and 
our national orgy of extravagance and 
high prices, I advise you frankly to wait 
a while before taking on any securities. 
You can not afford to absorb the inevitable 
shrinkage in the values of all commodities 
when the show-down comes. However, 
there is a new issue of South Coast Power 
Company first mortgage bonds that can 
be bought now to yield eight per cent. and 
I should be very much inclined to take a 
chance on them, Farrel. The debentures 
of the power corporations in this state are 
about the best I know of.” 

“T think you are quite right, sir,” Farrel 
agreed. ‘‘Eventually the South Coast 
Company is bound to divide with the 
Pacific Company control of the power 
business of the state. I dare say that in 
the fullness of time the South Coast 
people will arrange a merger with the 
Central California Power Company.” 

“Perhaps. The Central California Com- 
pany is under-financed and not particu- 
larly well managed, Farrel. I think it is, 
potentially, an excellent property, but its 
bonds have been rather depressed for a 
long time.” 

Farrel nodded his understanding. 
“Thank you for your advice, sir. When 
I am ready will your bank be good enough 
to arrange the purchase of the South Coast 
bonds for 

“Certainly. Happy to oblige you, 
Farrel. But do not be in too great a 
hurry. You may lose more in the shrink- 
ages of values if you buy now than you 
would make in interest.” 

“T shall be guided by your advice, sir. 
You are very kind.” 

“By the way,” Parker continued, with 
a deprecatory smile, “I haven’t entered 
suit against you in the matter of that fore- 
closure. I didn’t desire to annoy you 
while you were in hospital and you’ve 
been busy on the range ever since. When 
can I induce you to submit to a process- 
server?” 

“This afternoon will suit me, Mr. 
Parker.” 

“T’ll gladly wait a while longer, if you 
can give me any tangible assurance of your 
ability to meet the mortgage.” 

“T cannot do that to-day, sir, although 
I may be able to do so if you will defer 
action for three days.” 

Parker nodded and the conversation 
languished. The car had climbed out of 
the San Gregorio and was mounting swiftly 
along the route to La Questa, affording 
to the Parkers a panorama of mountain, 
hill, valley and sea so startling in its vast- 
ness and its rugged beauty that Don Mike 
realized his guests had been silenced as 
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THE TALE of a GROWN-UP PETER PAN 


The Kingdom Round the 


Corner 


The story of Tabs, who awoke one 
day to find the kingdom of his 
dreams slipping from him 


by Coningsby Dawson 
a great-hearted writer, who gives 
you a peep into the very souls of 
the wonderful characters in this 
great story. 

Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 
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= Wavy Hair Like 
“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
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@ splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
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much by awe as by their desire to avoid 
a painful and unprofitable conversation. 

Suddenly they swung wide around a 
turn and saw, two thousand feet below 
them, La Questa Valley. The chauffeur 
parked the car on the outside of the turn 
to give his passengers a long, unobstructed 
view. 

“‘Looks like a green checker-board with 
tiny squares,’”’ Parker remarked presently. 

“Little Japanese farms.” 

“There must be a thousand of them, 
Farrel.” 

“That means not less than five thousand 
Japanese, Mr. Parker. It means that 
literally a slice of Japan has been trans- 
planted in La Questa Valley, perhaps the 
fairest and most fruitful valley in the 
fairest and most fruitful state in the fairest 
and most fruitful country God ever made. 
And it is lost to white men!” 

“Serves them right. Why didn’t they 
retain their lands?” 

“Why doesn’t water run up hill? A 
few Japs came in and leased or bought 
lands long before we Californians suspected 
a “‘yellow peril.”” They paid good prices to 
inefficient white farmers who were glad 
to get out at a price in excess of what any 
white man could afford to pay. After 
we passed our land law in 1913, white 
men continued to buy the lands for a cor- 
poration owned by Japanese with white 
dummy directors, or a majority of the 
stock of the corporation ostensibly owned 
by white men. Thousands of patriotic 
Californians have sold their farms to 
Japanese without knowing it. The law 
provides that a Japanese cannot lease land 
longer than three years, so when their 
leases expire they conform to our foolish 
law by merely shifting the tenants from 
one farm to another. Eventually so many 
Japs settled in the valley that the white 
farmers, unable to secure white labor, 
unable to trust Japanese labor, unable 
to endure Japanese neighbors or to enter 
into Japanese social life, weary of paying 
taxes to support schools for the education 
of Japanese children, weary of daily contact 
with irritable, unreliable and unassimil- 
able aliens, sold or leased their farms in 
order to escape into a white neighborhood. 
I presume, Mr. Parker, that nobody can 
realize the impossibility of withstanding 
this yellow flood except those who have 
been overwhelmed by it. We humani- 
tarians of a later day gaze with gentle 
sympathy upon the spectacle of a noble 
and primeval race like the Iroquois tribe 
of Indians dying before the advance of 
our Anglo-Saxon civilization, but with 
characteristic Anglo-Saxon inconsistency 
and: stupidity we are quite loth to feel 
sorry for ourselves, doomed to death before 
the advance of a Mongolian civilization 
unless we put a stop to it—forcibly and 
immediately!” 

“‘Let us go down and see for ourselves,” 
Mrs. Parker suggested. 

Having reached the floor of the valley, 
at Farrel’s suggestion they drove up one 
side of it and down the other. Motor- 
truck after motor-truck, laden with crated 
vegetables passed them on the road, each 
truck driven by a Japariese, some of them 
wearing the peculiar bamboo hats of the 
Japanese coolie class. : 

The valley was given over to: vegetable 
farming and the fields were dotted with 
men, women and children, squatting on 
their heels between the rows or bending 
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over them in an attitude which they 
seemed able to maintain indefinitely, byt 
which would have broken the back of 
a white man. 

“I know a white apologist for the Jap- 
anese who in a million pamphlets and 
from a thousand rostrums has cried that 
it is false that Japanese women labor in 
the fields,” Farrel told his guests. “Yoy 
have seen a thousand of them laboring in 
this valley. Hundreds of them carry 
babies on their backs or set them to sleep 
on a gunnysack between the rows of vege- 
tables. There is a sixteen year old girl 
struggling with a one-horse cultivator 
while her sisters and her mother hold up 
their end with five male Japs in the gentle 
art of hoeing potatoes.” 

“They live in wretched little houses,” 
Kay ventured to remark. 

“Anything that will shelter a horse or 
a chicken is a palace to a Jap, Kay. The 
furnishings of their houses are few and 
crude. They rise in the morning, eat, 
labor, eat, and retire to sleep against an- 
other day of toil. They are all growing 
rich in this valley, but have you seen one 
of these aliens building a decent home, or 
laying out a flower garden? Do you see 
anything inspiring or elevating to our 
nation due to the influence of such a race?” 

‘So you do not believe it possible for 
a white man to compete economically 
with these people, Farrel?” 

“Would you, if you were a white farmer, 
care to compete with the Japanese farmers 
of this valley? Would you care to live 
in a rough board shack, subsist largely on 
rice, labor from daylight to dark and 
force your wife and daughter to labor with 
you in the fields? Would you care to 
live in a kennel and never read a book or 
take an interest in public affairs or thrill 
at a sunset or consider that you really 
ought to contribute a dollar toward starv- 
ing childhood in Europe? Would you?” 

Parker chuckled at this outburst and 
Kay prodded him with her elbow—a warn- 
ing prod. The conversation languished 
immediately. Don Mike sat staring out 
upon the little green farms and the little 
brown men and women who toiled on them. 

“Angry, Don Mike?” the girl asked 
presently. He bent upon her a glance of 
infinite sadness. 

‘“‘No, my dear girl, just feeling a little 
depressed. It’s hard for a man who loves 
his country so well he would gladly die 
a thousand dreadful deaths for it, to have 
to fight the disloyal thought that perhaps, 
after all, it isn’t really worth fighting for 
and dying for. If we only had the cour- 
age and the foresight and the firmness of 
the Australians and New Zealanders! 
Why, Kay, those sane people will not 
even permit an Indian prince—a British 
subject, forsooth—to enter their country 
except under bond and then for six months 
only. When the six months have ex 
pired—heraus mit em! You couldn’t find 
a Jap in Australia, with a search warrant. 
But do you hear any Japanese threats of 
war against Australia for this alleged insult 
to her national honor? You do not. 
They save that bunkum for pussy-footing,- 
peace-loving, backward-looking, dollar- 
worshiping Americans. As a nation We 
do not wish to be awakened from our com- 
placency, and the old theory that a prophet 
is without honor in his own country 1s 4 
true one. So perhaps it would be well if 
we discuss something else—luncheon, for 
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instance. . Attention! Silence in the 


tanks! Here we.are at the Hotel De Las 


ye dined his guests, Farrel excused 
himself, strolled over to the railroad station 
and arranged with the agent for cattle cars 
to be spotted in on the siding close to town 
three days later. From the station he 
repaired to the office of his father’s old 
attorney, where he was closeted some fif- 
teen minutes, after which he returned to 
his guests, awaiting his return on the wide 
hotel veranda. 

“Have you completed your business?” 
Parker inquired. 

“Yes, sir, Ihave. I have also completed 
some of yours. Coming away from the 
office of my attorney, I noticed the office 
of your attorney right across the hall, so 
| dropped in and accepted service of the 
complaint in action for the foreclosure of 
your confounded old mortgage. This 
time your suit is going to stick! Further- 
more, as I jogged down Main Street, I met 
Judge Morton, of the Superior Court, and 
made him promise that if the suit should 
be filed this afternoon he would take it 
up on his calendar to-morrow morning and 
render a judgment in your favor.” 

“By George,” Parker declared, appar- 
ently puzzled, “‘one gathers the impression 
that you relish parting with your patri- 
mony when you actually speed the date of 
departure.” 

Mrs. Parker took Don Mike by the 
lapel of his coat. ‘‘You have a secret,” 
she charged. 

He shook his head. 

“You have,” Kay challenged. ‘‘The 
intuition of two women cannot be gain- 
said.” 

Farrel took each lady by the arm and 
with high, mincing steps, simulating the 
utmost caution in his advance,*he led 
them a little way down the veranda out of 
hearing of the husband and father. 

“Tt isn’t a secret,” he whispered, ‘‘be- 
cause a secret is something which one has 
astrong desire to conceal. However, I do 
not in the least mind telling you the cause 
of the O-be-joyful look that has aroused 
your curiosity. Please lower your heads 
and incline your best ears toward me. . . . 
There! I rejoice because I have the shaggy 
old wolf of Wall Street, more familiarly 
known as John Parker, beaten at his 
favorite indoor sport of high and lofty 


finance. "Tis sad, but true. The old 
boy’s a gone fawn. ‘Le roi est mort! 
Vive ie roi!’”’ 

Kay's eves danced. “Really, Miguel?” 


“Not really or actually, Kay, but—er— 
morally certain.” 

“Oh!” There was disappointment in 
het voice. Her mother was looking at 
Don Mike, sharply, shrewdly, but she 
sid nothing, and Farrel had a feeling 

at his big moment had fallen rather flat. 

How soon will John be called upon to 
bow his head and take the blow?” Mrs. 
Parker finally asked. “Much as I sym- 
pathize with you, Miguel, I dislike the 
thought of John hanging in suspense, 
as it were.” 

“Oh, I haven’t quite made up my mind,” 
he replied. “I could do it within three 
days, I think, but why rush the execution? 

months hence will be ample time. 
You see,” he confided, “I like you all so 
well that I plan to delay action for six 
Months or a year, unless, of course, you 
ae anxious for an excuse to leave the 
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Easy to use— 
and Effective 


Do youdread the task of cleaning the closet 
bowl? There is no need to, for Sani-Flush 
was made to relieve you of it. Just 
sprinkle a little into the bowl, follow the 
directions and flush. What could be easier > 
And the bowl is clean and odorless— 
cleaned much more thoroughly than you 
could ever do it by the old scrubbing and 
scouring. Sani-Flush leaves the bowl and 
hidden trap sparkling white and absolutely 
sanitary. Disinfectants are not necessary 
after Sani-Flush has done its work. 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 
Price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 
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144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Destroy Rats Today 
Because you see rate 
does not mean that there are 
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Jersey City, N. J. 


ranch sooner. If you really want to go 
as soon as possible, of course I'll get busy 
and cook Sefor Parker’s goose, but——’”’ 

“You're incorrigible!” the lady de- 
clared. -‘‘Procrastinate,: by all means. 
It would be very lonely for you without us, 
I’m sure.’ 

“Indeed, it would be. That portion of 
me which is Irish would picture my old 
hacienda alive at night with ghosts and 
banshees.”’ 

‘Mrs. Parker was looking at him thought- 
fully; seemingly she was not listening. 
What she really was doing was saying to 
herself: ‘‘ What marvelous teeth he has and 
what an altogether debonair, captivating 
young rascal he is, to be sure! I cannot 
understand why he doesn’t melt John’s 
business heart. Can it be that under that 
gay, smiling, lovable surface John sees 
something he doesn’t quite like? I won- 
der!” 

As they entered the waiting automobile 
and started for home, Farrel, who occupied 
the front seat with the chauffeur, turned 
and faced the Parkers. ‘From this day 
forward,”’ he promised them, are 
all going to devote ourselves to the serious 
task of enjoying life to the utmost. For 
my part, I am not going to talk business 
or Japanese immigration any more. Are 
you all grateful?” 

“Weare,” they cried in unison. 

He thanked them with his mirthful eves, 
faced around in his seat and, staring 
straight ahead, was soon lost in day dreams. 
John Parker and his wife exchanged 
glances, then both looked at their daugh- 
ter, seated between them. She, too, was 
building castles in Spain! 

When they alighted from the car before 
the hacienda, Mrs. Parker lingered until 
the patio gate had closed on her daughter 
and Farrel; then she drew her husband 
down beside her on the bench under the 
catalpa tree. 

“John, Miguel Farrel says he has you 
beaten.” 

“T hope so, dear,” he replied feelingly. 
“T know of but one way out for that young 
man, and if he has discovered it so readily 
I’d be a poor sport indeed not to enjoy 
his victory.” 

“You never really meant to take his 
ranch away from him, did you, John?” 

“T did, Kate. Ido. If I win, my vic- 
tory will prove to my entire satisfaction 
that Don Miguel Jose Federico Noriaga 
Farrel is a throwback to the Manana 
family, and in that event, my dear, we 
will not want him in ours. We ought to 
improve our blood-lines, not deteriorate 
them.” 

“Vet you would have sold this valley 
to that creature Okada.” 

“Farrel has convinced me of my error 
there. I have been anti-Jap since the day 
Farrel was thrown from his horse and al- 
most killed—by a Jap.” 

“T’m sure Kay is in love with him, 
John.” 

“Perhaps. We'll decide that point 
later. Do you think Farrel is interested 
in Kay?” 

“T do not know, Jon his better half 
declared hopelessly. “If he is, he possesses 
the ability to conceal it admirably.” 

“T’ll bet he’s a good poker-player. He 
has you guessing, old girl, and‘the man 
who does that is a rara avis. However, 
Katie dear, if I were you I wouldn't 
worry about this—er—affair.”’ 
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“But I don’t want Kay to fall in 

with Don Mike if he isn’t going to fal] in 
love with her,” she protested, in her ear- 
nestness raising her voice, as was frequently 


_ her habit. 


The patio gate-latch clicked and Pab' 
Artelan stood in the aperture. : 

“Senora,” he said gravely, “Ef I am 
you I don’t worry very much about thore 
boy. Before hees pretty parteecular. All 
those hightone’ seforita in El Toro she 
give it the sweet look to Don Miguel, jus’ 
the same like thees—’’ Here Pablo re- 
laxed his old body, permitted his head to 
loll sideways and his lower jaw to hang 
slackly, the while his bloodshot eyes gazed 
amorously into the branches of the catalpa 
tree. “But those boy he don’ pay some 
attention. Hes give beeg smile to thees 
senorita, beeg smile to thees one, beeg 
smile to that one, beeg smile for all the 
mama, but for the querida I tell to you 
Don Miguel hees pretty parteecular. J 
theenk to myself—Carolina, too. ‘Look 
here, Pablo. What he is the matter weeth 
those boy? I theenk maybeso those boy 
she’s goin’ be old bach. What’s the mat- 
ter here? When I am twenty-eight afios 
my oldes’ boy already hees bust one 
bronco.’”’ Here Pablo paused to scratch 
his head. “But now,” he resumed, “by 
the blood of those devil I know some- 
theeng!”’ 

“What do you know, you squidgy-nosed 
old idol, you?” Parker demanded, with 
difficulty repressing his laughter. 

“T am ol’ man,” Pablo answered with 
just the correct shade of deprecation, 
“but long time ago I have feel like my 
corazon—my heart—goin’ make barbecue 
in my belly. ITaminlove. Iknow. No- 
body can fool me. An’ those boy, Don 
Miguel, I tell you, sevor, hees crazy for 
love with the Sefiorita Kay.” 

Parker crooked his finger, and in obedi- 
ence to the summons Pablo approached 
the bench. 

“How do you know, all this, Pablo?” 

Let us here pause and consider. In the 
summer of 1769 a dashing, care-free 
Catalonian soldier in the company of 
Don Gaspar de Portola, while swashbuck- 
ling his way around the lonely shores of 
San Diego Bay, had encountered a comely 
young squaw. Mira, senores! Of the 
blood that flowed in the veins of Pablo 
Artelan, thirty-one-thirty-seconds was 
Indian, but the other one-thirty-second 
was composed of equal parts of Latin 
romance and conceit. ; 

Pablo’s great moment had arrived. 
Lowly peon that he was, he knew himself 
at this moment to be a most important 
personage; death would have been prefer- 
able to the weakness of having failed to 
take advantage of it. 

“Why I know, Sefior Parker?” Pablo 
laughed briefly, lightly, mirthlessly, his 
cachinnation carefully designed to convey 
the impression that he considered the 
question extremely superfluous. 

He answered his own question. “Well, 
senor—and you, sefora! I tell you. Por 
nada—forgive, please, I speak the Spanish 
—for notheeng, those boy he poke weeth 
hees thumb the rib of me.” ‘ 

“No?” cried John Parker, feigning pro- 
found amazement. 

“Es verdad. Eet is true, senor. Those 
boy hees happy, no? Eh?” 


“ Apparently.” 
“You bet you my life. Well, las’ night 
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hees peench weeth kee; thumb 
what you suppose?” 
“J give it up, Pablo.” 
Pablo wiped away with a saddle-colored 
benignant and paternal smile. He 


ato his head and scuffed his heel in the | 


dirt. He feasted his soul on the sensation 
that was his. 

“Those boy hes peench—” a dramatic 

yse. Then: “Ef you tell to Don Miguel 
those things I tol’ you—Santa Maria! 
Hees cut my throat.” 

“We will respect your confidence, 
Pablo,” Mrs. Parker hastened to assure 
the traitor. 

“He peench—” Pablo’s voice rose to a 

udo-feminine screech—‘‘the cheen of 
—”he whirled upon Mrs. Parker and trans- 
fixed her with a tobacco-stained index 

r—“Seforita Parker, so help me, by 
Jiminy, eef I tell you some lies I hope I die 
pretty queeck.” 

Both the Parkers stared at the old man 
blankly. He continued: 

“He peench—queeck—like that. He 
don’ know hees goin’ for peench—hees all 
time queeck like that—he don’ theenk. 
But after those boy hees peench the cheen 
of those girl, hees get red in the face like 
blackbird’s weeng. ‘Oh,’ he say, ‘I am 
sky-blue eedee-ot,’ an’ he run away 
queeck before he forget heemself an’ 
peench those girl some more.” Nak 

John Parker turned gravely to his wife. 
“Old hon,’ he murmured softly, ‘Don 
Mike Farrel is a pinch-bug. He pinched 
Kay's chin during a mental lapse; then he 
remembered he was still under my thumb 
and he cursed himself for a sky-blue 
idiot.” 

“Oh, John, dear, I’m so glad.” There 
were tears in Mrs. Parker’s eyes. ‘‘Aren’t 
you, John?” 

“No, I’m not,” he replied savagely. 
“] think it’s an outrage and I’d speak to 
Farrel about it if it were not apparent 
nobody realizes more keenly than does he 
the utter impossibility of permitting his 
fancy to wander in that direction.” 

“John Parker, you’re a hard-hearted 
man,” she cried, and left him in high 
dudgeon, to disappear into the garden. 
As the gate closed behind her, John 
Parker drew forth his pocketbook and 
abstracted from it a hundred-dollar bill, 
' which he handed to Pablo Artelan. 

“We have had our little differences, 
Pablo,” he informed that astounded in- 
dividual, “but we’re gradually working 
around toward a true spirit of brotherly 
lve. In the language of the classic, 
Pablo, I’m here to tell the cock-eyed world 
that you’re one good Indian.” 

Pablo swept his old sombrero to the 
ground. “Gracias, senor, mille gracias,” 
he murmured, and shuffled away with his 
prize. 

Verily, the ways of this Gringo were 
many and mysterious. To-day one hated 

; to-morrow: 

“There is no doubt about it,” Pablo 
wsliloquized, ‘‘it is better to be the head 
ofa mouse than the tail of a lion!” 


In this fascinating romance the author, 
Peter B. Kyne, is giving a ‘true picture 
of the Japanese problem as it is seen 
at close range by Californians to-day. 

not miss the next instalment—in 


September Cosmopolitan. 


Belles 
4 Comfort | Letters 


J 


Why The Mennen Company 
Published My Baby Book 


Dear ANNE: ' 

I wish I could tell you how glorious I feel about 
my Baby Book, which The Mennen Company pub- 
lished for me last Spring. It’s simply wonderful the 
way doctors and nurses and mothers are using 
it and praising it—thousands of them! 

You know, all my life I have been using Mennen 
Borated Talcum in my baby work—on my ownskin, 
too, for that matter. It has always seemed just the 
least bit safer than anything else. It’s what I calla 
perfectly balanced talcum—the proper ingredients 
and the right amounts, so as to be antiseptic and 
soothing. I believe that is the real secret of its great 
success on baby’s petal-like skin. 

Andthen, when The Mennen Company introduced 
Kora-Konia I found something I had wanted for 
years. It really does give ‘‘quick relief’” to an irri- 
tated skin—onderful for chafing and prickly heat 
and similar afflictions. But what pleased me most is 
the way it soothes a poor little infant’s skin suffering 
from diaper rash or scalding caused by involuntary 
habit. 


I suppose it was because of wide experience with 
babies in my clinical work that The Mennen Com- 
pany asked me to write my Baby Book. I may have 
been flattered a bit, but I did see a big chance to help 
the greatest number of mothers in times of distress. 

Thope you will tell all your mother friends to write 
for their copies. It’s the kind of book they would 
ordinarily pay a dollar for. But because I have men- 
tioned Mennen Talcum a few times, The Mennen 
Company is mailing it for twenty-five cents as long 
as the edition lasts. It comes in a plain wrapper. 


Lovingly, 
BELLE 


THE MENNEN Company 


THE MENNEN CO., LTD., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


© Newark. A.J. US. 4. 


Belle’s 
First Aids 


An important part of 
Aunt Belle’s Book is her 
Alphabetical First Aid 
Section—1-minute para- 
graphs on such troubles 
as the following: 


Aches 
Bruises 
Burns 

Colds 

Colic 
Constipation 
Convulsions 
Diarrhea 
Eczema 
Fevers 
Hives 
Indigestion 
Nosebleed 
Poisoning 
Prickly Heat 
Rashes 

Sore Throat 
Vomiting 
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“Bad?” Brenton echoed. “Why, the 
things she’s done to me— Why say ‘. .” 

“That’s tough,” the reporter murmured. 

The fighter’s grip on his shoulder relaxed ; 
the big man’s arm slid around Bob’s neck. 
He became maudlin and unhappy, weep- 
ing for sympathy. ‘‘Why, you jus’ lemme 
.” he begged. 

“Sure,” Bob agreed. ‘Tell me all 
about it. Let’s go in and sit down.” 

They went into the living-room. “‘Y’see, 
it was this way . . .” the pugilist began. 

When Bob left the prize-fighter, he called 
the office and reported to Dade. ‘“‘Dun- 
gan speaking,” he said. 

“‘What you got?” Dade asked hurriedly. 

“Jack Brenton. Got his story. About 
his wife. Good stuff...” 

Dade interrupted. ‘‘Never mind that 
now,” he directed. ‘There’s a big fire in 
that block of lofts on Chambers Street. 
Hop a taxi and get there quick as you can. 
Get busy, Bob.” 

Bob said crisply: “‘’Right!” He heard 
the receiver click as Dade hung up. Five 
minutes later he had located a taxi and 
was racing toward the fire. As he drew 
near, he saw the column of smoke that rose 
from the burning building, black against 
the sky. ‘‘Two or three alarms,” he esti- 
mated, out of his long experience in such 
matters. ‘‘Lot of girls working in there, 
too. Probably caught some of them. 
Damned rat-hole . . .”’ 

_ He had not enough cash in his pocket to- 
pay the taxi fare; so he showed the man 
his badge and said curtly: ‘‘ Charge Chron- 
icle.”” Then he began to worm through the 
crowd toward the fire. His badge passed 
him through the fire-lines, into~ the 
smother of smoke and the tumult of voices 
and the throbbing rhythm of the engines. 
The loft building was fivestories high; and 
when Bob looked up, he saw, as the smoke 
thinned and left vistas, the red of flames 
in every window on the upper floors. Be- 
side an empty hose-wagon, he came upon 
Brett of the Journal, and asked him: 
“Anybody caught?” 

Brett shook his head. ‘‘Seven rescues,” 
he said. ‘‘ Fire started on the top floor, so 
they mostly had time to run.” 

“Got the names?” Bob asked. 

“Jake’s got ’em,” said Brett. Jake was 
the Chronicle’s police reporter. ‘‘He’s 
gone to telephone them in.” 

Bob nodded. Jake was a good man. He 


minute. That’s the frightening part. It 
isn’t only the neuralgia any more. It’s 
just desire. That’s what’s so terrible to 
me,mama. The way you have been taking 
it these last months. Just from—desire.”’ 

Mrs. Samstag buried her face, shudder- 
ing down into her hands. 

“Oh, God, my own child against me!” 

“No, mama. Why, sweetheart, nobody 
knows better than I do how sweet and good 
you are when you are away—from it. 
We'll fight it together and win! I’m not 
afraid. It’s been worse this last month 
because you’ve been nervous, dear. I 
understand now. 


You’ see, I—didn’t 


The Coward 


(Concluded from page 81) 


would have picked up enough of incident — 


and accident to makeastory. The rewrite 
men in the office would do the rest. His, 
Bob’s, job was to look for a feature the 
other men might have overlooked... . 
And abruptly, he remembered Dade’s in- 
structions to Ingalls that morning. Fire 
escapes; fire-doors. Were they adequate, 
on this old trap? 

There was an alley beside the burning 
building. He could work in through there 
and find out, perhaps. .. . At the mouth 
of the alley, a policeman halted him. Bob 
showed his fire badge. The policeman said 
scornfully: ‘‘I don’t give a damn for that. 
That wall in there is going to fall in a 
minute.” 

Bob laughed. ‘I was covering fires when 
you were in the cradle, old man,” he said, 
and slipped by, into the alley. The officer 
started to pursue, swore, changed his mind, 
returned to his post. The alley was not an 
attractive place to enter. It was full of 
smoke, and sprinkled with bits of glass that 
still tinkled down in a steady rain from the 
shattered windows above; and as he had 
said, the upper part of the wall had-been 
gnawed by the fire till it was like to fall at 
any moment. 

In spite of this, Bob went in. He was not 
afraid, and he was not excited, and he was 
not valorous. He was simply matter of 
fact. The smoke made him cough, and 
burned his eyes. Nevertheless he located 
the fire-escape, where it came zigzagging 
down the wall. Its ladder swung seven 
feet above the sidewalk. He got a barrel 
and climbed upon it and so reached the 
ladder. 

He scaled the ladder to the second floor 
landing. He found there a blank, iron- 
sheathed door. Locked. He could not 
move it. ‘But it probably opens from the 
inside,”’ he reminded himself. ‘‘ Let’s see.” 

There was no window on this floor; he 
looked up and discovered that from the 
landing above he could reach a window. 
Flames were streaming thinly out of the 
windows ten feet above that landing. 
Nevertheless, Bob did not hesitate. He 
climbed, straddled the iron rail, kicked in 
a pane of glass and pushed the sash up. 
The room within was full of eddying smoke; 
Bob crawled inside. He wished to reach 
the hall, test the doors that opened upon 
the fire-escape from the inside. 

Smoke in the room was thick, so he 


She Walks in Beauty 


(Continued from page 34) 


dream of you and—Louis Latz. We'll 
forget—we’ll take a little two room apart- 
ment of our own, darling, and get your 
mind on housekeeping and I'll take up 
stenography or social ser——”’ 

‘What good am I anyway? No good. 
In my own way. In my child’s way. A 
young man like Leo Friedlander crazy to 
propose and my child can’t let him come 
to the point because she is afraid to leave 
her mother. Oh, I know—I know more 
than you think I do. Ruining your life! 
That’s what I am, and mine too!”’ “ 

Tears now ran in hot cascades down 
Alma’s cheeks. 
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crouched below it and sli out int 
hall. When he reached he 
it adequately equipped with patent bolts 
of the sort that yielded ata tug. He tried 
them; the door swung open. The bolts, he 
saw, were recently installed and in good 
condition. . . . Theopen door had created 
a draft. Smoke, with a hot breath of fire 
in it, began to pour past him and out 
through the door. 

Fire-escapes all right; doors all right. 
No story. Time to get out, he decided. 

To do so it was necessary to traverse the 
building. Hedid this. Bob had seen fires 
before. Experience and instinct guided 
him safely. On the stairs he found lines 
of hose leading up to where a squad of fire- 
men were fighting the fire from within. He 
followed the hose down and to the front 
door and so to the street. 

The fire, for newspaper purposes, was 
over. Three alarms, seven rescues, a hun- 
dred thousand damage. ... Bob tele- 
phoned the office. Dade asked: “How 
about fire-escapes?”’ 

“TI looked at them,” Bob said casually. 
“They’re O. K. Fire-doors all right, too.” 

Dade said: “Well, you might as well 
come in.” 

Bob brushed his clothes and washed his 
face and hands in a hotel wash-room, be- 
fore he returned to the office. When he 
came into the City Room, no one paid 
him any attention. He went to his desk 
and wrote the story of Jack Brenton’s 
wife, and handed the manuscript to Dade. 
The City Editor scanned the pages with 
swift eyes, said over his shoulder: ‘“‘Good 
stuff, Bob.”” Then tossed the story to the 
copy-desk. “Top 7,” he directed. ‘‘Good 
little local story. But you’d better cut it 
down. Half a column’s enough.” 

Bob went back to his desk. He was be- 
ginning to feel the reaction; he was some- 
what tired. So for a little while he sat 
idly, doing nothing at all. 

Then Boswell, the publisher, came in 
from the corridor; and Bob saw him, and 
turned to his typewriter, and inserted a 
sheet of paper, and began to write. He 
wrote, over and over again: 

“The quick brown fox jumps over 
the lazy dog.” 

The little old reporter wished to appear 
busy. He was, you see, a good deal of a 
coward; he was desperately afraid of being 
fired. 


“Why, mama, as if I cared about any- 
thing—just so you—get well.” 

“T know what I’ve done. Ruined my 
baby’s life and now——” 

No!” 

“Then help me, Alma. Louis wants me 
for his happiness. I want him for mine. 
Nothing will cure me like having a §' 
man to live up to. The minute I find my- 
self getting the craving for—it—don’t you 
see, baby, fear that a good husband like 
Louis could find out such a thing about 
me would hold me back. See, Alma?” 

“That’s a wrotig basis to start married 
life on——”’ 
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“Pm a-woman who needs a man to baby 
a. That’s the cure for me. Not 


ps me would be the same as to kill me. 


I've been a bad, weak woman, Alma, to 
be s0 afraid that maybe Leo Friedlander 
yould steal you away from me. We'll make 
ita double wedding, baby!” iy 
“Mama, mama, I’ll never leave you. 
“All right then, so you won’t think your 
new father and me want to get rid of you. 
The first thing we'll pick out in our new 
home, he said it himself to-night, is Alma’s 
” 


“J tell you it’s wrong. It’s wrong!” 

“The rest with Leo can come later, 
aiter I've proved to you for a little while 
that I’m cured. Alma, don’t cry! It’s my 
cure. Just think, a good man. A beautiful 
home to take my mind off—worry. He 
aid to-night he wants to spend a fortune 
it necessary to cure—my neuralgia.” 

“Oh, mama, mama, if it were only—that!”’ 

“Alma, if I promise on my—my life! I 
never felt the craving so little as I do— 


“You've said that before—and before.” 
“But never, with such a wonderful 

reason. It’s the beginning of a new life. 

Iknow it. I’m cured!” 

“Mama, if I thought you meant it.” 

“IT do. Alma, look at me. This very 
minute I’ve a real jumping case of neu- 
ralgia. But I wouldn’t have anything for it 
except the electric pad. I feel fine. Strong! 
Alma, the bad times with me are over.” 

“Oh, mama, mama, how I pray you’re 


“You'll thank God for the day that 
Louis Latz proposed to me. Why, I’d 
rather cut off my right hand than marry a 
man who could ever live to learn such a— 
thing about me.” ' 

“But it’s not fair. We’ll have to explain 
to him, dear, that we hope you’re cured 
now, but-——”’ 

“If you do—if you do—I’ll kill myself! 
Iwon’t live to bear that! You don’t want 
me cured. You want to get rid of me, to 
degrade me until I kill myself! If I was 
ever anything else than what I am now— 
to Louis Latz—anything but his ideal— 
Alma, you won’t tell! Kill me, but don’t 
tel—don’t tell!’’ 

“Why, you know I wouldn’t, sweetheart, 
ilitis so terrible to You. Never.” 

“Say it again.” 

“Never.” 

“Asif it hasn’t been terrible enough that 
you should have to know. But it’s over, 
Alma, Your bad times with me are fin- 
ished. I’m cured.” 

“But wait a little while, mama, just a 
year,” 

“No. No.” 

“A few months.” 

“Now. He wants it soon. The sooner 
the better at our age. Alma, mama’s 
cured! What happiness. Kiss me, darling. 

help me God, to keep my promises to 
you. Cured, Alma, cured.” 

And so in the end, with a smile on her 
lps that belied almost to herself the little 
run of fear through her heart, Alma’s last 
kiss to her mother that night was the long 
me of felicitation. 
use love, even the talk of it, is 
% gamey on the lips of woman to woman, 
they lay in bed that night heart-beat to 
“beat, the electric pad under her 
W warm to the hurt of Mrs. Samstag’s 
Tow and talked, these two, deep into the 
Stillness of the hotel night. 


The 


LittleTown  ¢ 


that Grows 
Big Men 


It doesn’t take a taxi or a trolley 
car to cross it— 


You don’t need an 
elevator to reach its 
top stories— 


But there’s where they 
get up early in the 


Soa 
corner orn. men 
drug store. ng 


There’s where good old human 
nature shapes the destiny of the 
nation— 


There’s where they elect presi- 
dents— 


There’s where big 
men come from— 


There’s where they all 
go to the corner drug 
store, where Coca- 
Cola stands out in 
clear relief for what 
it is— the straight line between 
wholesome thirst and delicious 
and refreshing satisfaction— 


The Little American 


When “Uncle 
Tom”’ pitches— 


Drink 


THE COCA-COLA 


Coca-Cola was a favorite beverage 
when towns that have grown big 
were little towns. 


Coca-Cola became a national favor- 
ite because it was created to please 
taste and satisfy 

thirst. 


Sweet with the natu- 
ral, nutritious sweet- 


ness of pure cane 
“They also serve on 
who only ‘stand sugar 


and wait,’ 


Its distinct flavor « 


perfect blend or 
choicest savors— 


Appealing to the eye 
with the rich, dark 
amber color of car- 
amel and the lively 
bubbles of pure, sparkling water 
that come to a bead at the top— 


Coca-Cola is an inimitable com- 
bination of good things that nature 
has made good in the sunshine of 
nine different climes, nine different 
countries, that is poured into a 
single glass and placed before you, 
wherever you may be when you 
answer the call of thirst. , 


it’s to see 
who buys, 
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“My little baby, who’s helped me 
through such bad times, it’s your turn now, 
Alma, to be care-free, like other girls.” 

“T’ll never leave you mama, even if— 
he shouldn’t want me.” 

“He will, darling, and does! Those were 
his words. ‘A room for Alma.’ ” 

“T’ll never leave you!” 

“You will! Much as Louis and me want 
you with us every minute, we won’t stand 
in your way! That’s another reason I’m 
so happy, Alma. I’m not alone, any more 
now. Leo’s so crazy over you, just waiting 
for the chance to—pop——”’ 

“*Shh-sh-h-h.” 

“Don’t tremble so, darling. Mama 
knows. He told Mrs. Gronauer last night 
when she was joking.him to buy a ten dol- 
lar carnation for the Convalescent Home 
Bazaar, that he would only take one if it 
was white, because little white flowers re- 
minded him of Alma Samstag.” 

“Oh, mama——” 

“Say, it is as plain as the nose on your 
face. He can’t keep his eyes cfi you. He 
sells goods to Doctor Gronauer’s clinic and 
he says the same thing about him. It 
makes me so kappy, Alma, to think you 
won't have to hold him off any more.” 

“T'll never leave you. Never!” 

None the less she was the first to drop 
off to sleep, pink, there in the dark, with 
the secret cf Fer klushes. 

Then for Mrs. Samstag the travail set in. 
Lying there with ker ra~ing head tossing 
this way and that cn the kected pillow, 
she heard with cruel awereness, the min- 
uti@, all the fairt but clerited noises that 
can male a nicht seem so long. The 
distant click of the elevator, Cepositing a 
night-hawk. ylong of the bed 
Somebecy’s covch. A train’s shriel:. The 
jerk of A wincow being raised. 
That creak which lies hidden in every 
darkness, lile a mysterious knee-joint. 
By three o’clock she was a quivering vic- 
tim to these petty conce7ts, and her pillow 
so explored that not a spot but what was 
rumpled to the aching lay of her cheek. 

Once Alma, as a rule surersensitive to 
her mother’s slichtest unrest, floated up 
for the moment ovt of her young sleep, 
but she was very drowsy and very tired 
and dream-tides were almost carrying her 
back, as she said: 

“Mama, are you all richt?”’ 

Simulating sleep, Mrs. Samstzg lay 
tense until her cavghter’s breathing re- 
sumed its light cadence. 

Then at four o’clock, the kind of ner- 
vousness that Mrs. Samstag had learned to 
fear, began to roll over her in waves, lock- 
ing her threat and curling her toes and 
her fingers, and her tongue up dry against 
the roof of her mouth. 

She must concentrate now—must steer 
her mind away from the craving! 

Now then: West End Avenue. Louis 
liked the apartments there. Luxurious. 
Quiet. Residential. Circassian walnut or 
mahogany dining room? Alma should 
decide. A baby-grand piano. Later to be 
Alma’s engagement gift from, ‘‘Mama and 
—Papa.” No, “Mama and Louis.” Bet- 
ter so. 

How her neck and her shoulder-blade 
and now her elbow, were flaming with the 
pain! She cried a little, far back in 
her throat with the small hissing noise 
cf a steam-radiator, and tried a poor futile 
; — for easing her head in the crotch of 

clbow. 


Now then: She must knit Louis some 
neckties. The silk-sweater-stitch would 
co. Married in a traveling-suit. One of 
those smart dark-blue twills like Mrs. 
Gronauer Junior’s. Top-coat — sable. 
Louis’ hair thinning. Tonic. Oh.God, let 
me sleep. Please, God. The wheeze rising 
in her closed throat. That little threaten- 
ing desire that must not shape itself! It 
darted with the hither and thither of a bee 
bumbling against a garden wall. No. No. 
Ugh! The vast chills of nervousness. 
The flaming, the craving chills of desire! 

Just this last giving-in. This once. To 
be rested and fresh for him to-morrow. 
Then never again. The little beaded hand- 
bag. Oh God, help me. That burning 


ache to rest and to uncurl of nervousness. _ 


All the thousand, thousand little pores of 
her body, screaming each one, to be pla- 
cated. They hurt the entire surface of her. 
That great storm at sea in her head; the 
crackle of lightning down that arm—— 

Let me see—circassian walnut—baby- 
grand—the pores demanding, crying— 
shrieking—— 

It was then that Carrie Samstag, even 
in her lovely pink night-dress, a crone with 
pain, and the cables out dreadfully in her 
neck, began by infinitesimal processes to 
swing herself gently to the side of the bed, 
unrelaxed inch by unrelaxed inch, softly 
and with the cunning born of travail. 

It was actually a matter of fifteen min- 
utes, that breathless swing toward the 
floor, the mattress rising after her with 
scarcely a whisper of its stuffings and her 
two bare feet landing patly into the pale 
blue room-slippers, there beside the bed. 

Then her bag, the beaded one on the 
end of the divan. The slow taut feeling 
for it and the floor that creaked twice, 
starting the sweat out over her. 

It was finally after more tortuous saving 
of floor creaks and the interminable open- 
ing and closing of a door that Carrie 
Samstag, the beaded bag in her hand, found 
herself face to face with herself in the 
mirror of the bathroom medicine chest. 

She was shuddering with one of the hot 
chills, the needle and little glass piston out 
of the hand-bag and with a dry little insuck 
of breath, pinching up little areas of flesh 
from her arm, bent on a good firm perch, 
as it were. 

There were undeniable pock-marks on 
Mrs. Samstag’s right forearm. Invariably 
it sickened her to see them. Little graves. 
Oh, oh, little graves. For Alma. Herself. 
And now Louis. Just once. Just one 
more little grave—— 

And Alma, answering her somewhere 
down in her heart-beats: ‘“‘ No, mama, no, 
mama. No. No. No.” 

But all the little pores gaping. Mouths! 
The pinching up of the skin. Here, this 
little clean and white area. 

“No, mama. No, mama. No. No. 
No.” 

** Just once, darling?” Oh—oh—graves 
for Alma and Louis. No. No. No. 

Somehow, some way, with all the little 
mouths still parched and gaping and the 
clean and quite white area unblemished, 
Mrs. Samstag found her way back to bed. 
She was in a drench of sweat when she got 
there and the conflagration of neuralgia 
curiously enough, was now roaring in-her 
ears so that it seemed to her she could hear 
her pain. 

Her daughter lay asleep, with her face to 
the wall, her flowing hair spread in’ a fan 
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against the pillow and her body curled up 
cozily. The remaining hours of the night 
in a kind of waking faint she could neve, 
find the words to describe, Mrs. Samstag 
with that dreadful dew of her sweat on. 
stantly out over her, lay with her twisted 
lips to the faint perfume of that fan of 
Alma’s flowing hair, her toes curling in and 
out. Out and in. Toward morning she 
slept. Actually, sweetly and deeply as if 
she could never have done with deep 
draughts of it. 

She awoke to the brief patch of sun- 
light that smiled into their apartment for 
about eight minutes of each forenoon. 

Alma was at the pretty chore of lifting 
the trays from a hamper of roses. She 
places a shower of them on her mother’s 
coverlet with a kiss, a deeper and dearer 
one somehow, this morning. 

There was a card and Mrs. Samstag 
read it and Jaughed: 


Good morning, Carrie. 
Louis. 


They seemed to her, poor dear, these 
roses, to be pink with the glory ofthe 
coming of the dawn. 


On the spur of the moment and because 
the same precipitate decisions that de- 
termined Louis Latz’s successes in Wall 
Street determined him here, they were 
married the following Thursday in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, without even allowing 
Carrie time for the blue twill traveling suit. 
She wore her brown velvet instead, looking 
quite modish, and a sable wrap, gift of the 
groom, lending genuine magnificence. 

Alma was there, of course, in a beautiful 
fox scarf, also gift of the groom, and locked 
in a white kind of tensity that made her 
seem more than ever like a little white 
flower to Leo Friendlander, the sole other 
attendant, and who during the ceremony 
yearned at her with his gaze. But her 
eyes were squeezed tight against his, as if 
to forbid herself the consciousness that life 
seemed suddenly so richly sweet to her— 
oh, so richly sweet! 

There was a time during the first 
months of the married life of Leuis 
and Carrie Latz, when it seemed to Alma, 
who in the sanctity of her lovely little 
ivory bedroom all appointed in rose- 
enamel toilet trifles, could be prayerful 
with the peace of it, that the old Carrie, 
who could come pale and terrible out of her 
drugged nights, belonged to some grimac- 
ing and chimeric past. A dead past that 
had buried its dead and its hatchet. 

There had been a month at Hot 
Springs in the winter-green heart of 
Virginia, and whatever Louis may have 
felt in his heart, of his right to the privacy 
of these honeymoon days, was carefully 
belied on his lips, and at Alma’s depriving 
him now and then of his wife’s company, 
packing her off to rest when he wanted a 
climb with her up a mountain slope or 4 
drive over piney roads, he could still smile 
and pinch her cheek. ‘ 

“You're stingy to me with my wile, 
Alma,” he said to her upon one of these 
provocations. ‘I don’t believe she’s got@ 
daughter at all, but a little policemal 
instead.” 

And Alma smiled back, out of the agony 
of her constant consciousness that she 
was insinuating her presence upon him, 
and resolutely, so that her fear for him 
should always subordinate her fear of him, 
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+t down her sensitiveness in propor- 
“> the rising tide of his growing, but 
still politely held in check, bewilderment. 

One day, these first weeks of their mar- 
ae. because she saw the dreaded signal 
of the muddy pools under her mother’s 
eyes and the little quivering nerve beneath 
the temple, she shut him out of her pres- 
ence for a day and a night, and when he 
came fuming up every few minutes from 
the hotel veranda, miserable and fretting, 
met him at the closed door of her mother’s 
darkened room and was adamant. J 

“Jt won’t hurt if I tiptoe in and sit 
with her,” he pleaded. 

“No, Louis. No one knows how to get 
her through these spells like I do. The 
ast excitement will only prolong her 
Me trotted off then down the hotel 
corridor, with a strut to his resentment 
that was bantam and just a little fighty. 


That night as Alma lay beside her moth-- 


er, fighting sleep and watching, Carrie 
rolled her eyes sidewise with the plea of a 
stricken dog in them. 

“Alma,” she whispered, “for God’s 
sake. Just this once. To tide me over. 
One shot—darling. Alma, if you love 
me?” 

Later, there was a struggle between them 
that hardly bears relating. A lamp was over- 
tumed. But toward morning, when Carrie 
lay exhausted, but at rest in her daughter’s 
arms, she kept muttering in her sleep: 

“Thank you, baby. You saved me. 
Never leave me, Alma. Never—never— 
never. You saved me, Alma.” 

And then the miracle of those next 
months. The return to New York. The 
happily busy weeks of furnishing and the 
uilimited gratifications of the well-filled 
purse. The selection of the limousine 
with the special body that was fearfully 
and wonderfully made in mulberry up- 
holstery with mother-of-pearl caparisons. 
The fourteen-room apartment on West 
End Avenue, with four baths, drawing- 
room of pink brocaded walls and Carrie’s 
Roman bathroom that was precisely as 
large as her old hotel sitting-room, with 
two full length wall-mirrors, a dressing- 
table canopied in white lace over white 
sitin and the marble bath itself, two steps 
down and with the rubber curtains that 
swished after. 

There were evenings when Carrie, who 
loved the tyranny of things with what must 
have been a survival within her of the 
bazaar instinct, would fall asleep almost 
directly after dinner, her head back 
against her husband’s shoulder, roundly 
tired out after a day all cluttered up with 
matching the blue upholstery of their bed- 
tom with taffeta bed-hangings. 

latz liked her so, with her fragrantly 
wiffured head, scarcely gray, back against 
tis shoulder and with his newspapers— 
Wall Street journals and the comic week- 
lis which he liked to read—would sit an 
tntire evening thus, moving only when his 
joints rebelled, and his pipe smoke care- 
fully directed away from her face. 

Weeks and weeks of this and already 

Latz’s trousers were a little out of 
ease and Mrs. Latz after eight o’clock 
and under cover of a very fluffy and very 
= négligée, would unhook her 

Sometimes friends came in for a game of 


small-stake poker, but after the second 
month they countermanded the standing 
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order for Saturday night musical comedy 
seats. So often they discovered it was 
pleasanter to remain at home. Indeed, 
during these days of household adjustment, 
as many as four evenings a week Mrs. Latz 
dozed there against her husband’s shoulder, 
until about ten, when he kissed her awake 
to forage with him in the great, white por- 
celain refrigerator and then to bed. 

And Alma. Almost, she tiptoed 
through these months. Not that her 
scorching awareness of what must have 
crouched low in Louis’ mind ever dimin- 
ished. Sometimes, although still never by 
word, she could see the displeasure mount 
in his face. 

If she entered in on a téte-a-téte, as she 
did once, when by chance she had sniffed 
the curative smell of spirits of camphor on 
the air of a room through which her mother 
had passed, and came to drag her off that 
night to share her own lace-covered and 
ivory bed. 

Again: upon the occasion of an impulsive- 
ly plann :d motor trip and week-end to Lake- 
wood, her intrusion had been so obvious. 

“Want to join us, Alma?” 

“Q—ves—thank you, Louis.” 

“But I thought you and Leo were——”’ 

“No, no, I’d rather go with you and 
mama, Louis.” A 

Even her mother had smiled rather 
strainedly. Louis’ invitation, politely 
utte ed, had said so plainly: ‘‘Are we two 
never to be alone. Your mother and I?” 

Oh, there was no doubt that Louis Latz 
was in love and with all the delayed fervor 
of first youth. 

There was something rather throat- 
catching about his treatment of her 
mother that made Alma want to cry. 

He would never tire of marveling, not 
alone at the wonder of her, but at the 
wonder that she was his. 

“No man has ever been as lucky in 
women as I have, Carrie,” he told her 
once in Alma’s hearing. ‘It seemed to me 
that after—my little mother, there couldn’t 
ever be another—and now you! You!” 

At the business of sewing some beads 
on a lamp-shade, Carrie looked up, her 
eyes dewy. 

“And I felt that way about one good 
husband,” she said, “‘and now I see there 
could be two.” 

Alma tiptoed out. 

The third month of this, she was allow- 
ing Leo Friedlander his two evenings a 
week. Once to the theater in a modish 
little sedan car which Leo drove himself. 
One evening at home in the rose and mauve 
drawing-room. It delighted Louis and 
Carrie slyly to have in their friends for 
poker over the dining-room table these 
evenings, leaving the young people some- 
what indirectly chaperoned until as late 
as midnight. Louis’ attitude with Leo 
was one of winks, quirks, slaps on the back 
and the curving voice of innuendo. 

“Come on in, Leo, the water’s fine!”’ 

“Louis!” This from Alma stung to 
crimson and not arch enough to feign that 
she did not understand. 

“Loo, don’t tease,”’ said Carrie, smiling, 
but then closing her eyes as if to invoke 
help to want this thing to come to pass. 

But Leo was frankly the lover, kept not 
without difficulty on the edge of his ardor. 
A city youth with gymnasium bred shoul- 
ders, fine, pole vaulter’s length of limb 
and a clean tan skin that bespoke cold 
drubbings with Turkish towels. 


And despite herself, Alma, who was not 
without a young girl’s feelings for nice de- 
tail, could thrill to this sartorial svelteness 
and to the patent-leather lay of his black 
_ which caught the light like a polished 
loor. 

The kind of sweetness he found in Alma 
he could never articulate even to himself. 
In some ways she seemed hardly to have 
the pressure of vitality to match his, but 
on the other hand, just that slower beat 
to her may have heightened his ‘sense of 
prowess. His greatest delight seemed to 
lie in her pallid loveliness. ‘White 
Honeysuckle,”’ he called her and the names 
of all the beautiful white flowers he knew. 
And then one night, to the rattle of poker 
chips from the remote dining-room, he 
jerked her to him without preamble, 
kissing her mouth down tightly against 
her teeth. © 

““My sweetheart. My little, white 
carnation sweetheart. I won’t be held off 
any longer. I’m going to carry you away 
for my little moon-flower wife.” 

She sprang back prettier than he had 
ever seen her in the dishevelment from 
where his embrace had dragged at her hair. 

“You mustn’t,” she cried, but there was 
enough of the conquering male in him to 
read easily into this a mere plating over 
her desire. 

“You can’t hold me at arm’s length any 
longer. You’ve maddened me for months. 
I love you. You love me. You do. You 
do,”’ and crushed her to him, but this time 
his pain and his surprise genuine as she 
sprang back, quivering. 

“You—I—mustn’t!”’ she said, frantic 
to keep her lips from twisting, her little 
lacy fribble of a handkerchief a mere 
string from winding. 

‘“*Mustn’t what?” 

“*Mustn’t,” was all she could repeat and 
not weep her words. 

“Won’t—I—do?” 

“Tt’s—mama.” 

“What?” 

“You see—I—she’s all alone.” 

“You adorable, she’s got a brand-new 
husky husband.” 

“No—you don’t—understand.” 

Then, on a thunder-clap of inspiration, 
hitting his knee, 

“Thaveit. Mama-baby! That’sit. My 
girlie is a cry-baby, mama-baby!” And 
made to slide along the divan toward her, 
but up flew her two small hands, like 
fans. 

““No,”’ she said with the little bang back 
in her voice which steadied him again. “I 
mustn’t! You see, we’resoclose. Some- 
times it’s more as if I were the mother and 
she my little girl.” 

Misery made her dumb. 

“Why don’t you know, dear, that your 
mother is better able to take care of herself 
than you are. She’s bigger and stronger. 
You—you’re a little white flower.” 

““Leo—give me time. Let me think.” 

“A thousand thinks, Alma, but I love 
you. I love you and want so terribly for 
you to love me back.” 

I—do.”’ 

“Then tell me with kisses.” 

Again she pressed him to arm’s length. 

“Please, Leo. Not yet. Let me think. 
Just one day. To-morrow.” 

“No, no. Now.” 

“To-morrow.” 

“When?” 


“Evening.” 
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“No, morning.” 
“All right Leo—to-morrow morn- 


“T’ll sit up all night and count every 


second in every minute and every minute 
in every hour.” 

: She put up her soft little fingers to his 
ips. 

“Dear boy,” she said. 

And then they kissed and after alittle 
swoon to his nearness she struggled like a 
caught bird and a guilty one. 

“Please go, Leo,” she said, “leave me 
alone——”’ 

“Little mama-baby sweetheart,” he 
said.. “I'll build you a nest right next to 
hers. Good night, little White Flower. 
I'll be waiting, and remember, counting 
every second of every minute and every 
minute of every hour.” 

For a long time she remained where he 
had left her, forward on the pink divan, her 
head with a listening look to it, as if wait- 
ing an answer for the prayers that she 
sent up. 

At two o'clock that morning, by what 
intuition she would never know, and with 
such leverage that she landed out of bed 
plump on her two feet, Alma, with all her 
faculties into trace like fire-horses, sprang 
out of sleep. 

It was a matter of twenty steps across 
the hall. In the white tiled Roman bath- 
room, the muddy circles suddenly out and 
angry beneath her eyes, her mother was 
standing before one of the full-length mir- 
rors—snickering. 

There was a fresh little grave on the 
inside of her right fore arm. 

Sometimes in the weeks that followed, a 
sense of the miracle of what was happening 
would clutch at Alma’s throat like a fear. 

Louis did not know. 

That the old neuralgic recurrences were 
more frequent again, yes. Already plans 
for a summer trip abroad, on a curative 
mission bent, were taking shape. There 
was a famous nerve specialist, the one who 
had worked such wonders on his little 
mother’s cruelly rheumatic limbs, reas- 
suringly foremost in his mind. 

But except that there were not infre- 
quent and sometimes twenty-four hour 
sieges when he was denied the sight of his 
wife, he had learned with a male’s ac- 
quiescence to the frailties of the other sex, 
to submit, and with no great understand- 
ing of pain, to condone. 

And as if to atone for these more or less 
frequent lapses there was something 
pathetic, even a little heart-breaking, in 
Carrie’s zeal for his wellbeing. No duty 
too small. One night she wanted to unlace 
his shoes and even shine them, would have, 
in fact, except for his fierce catching of her 
into his arms and for some reason, 
tonsils aching as he kissed her. 

Once after a “‘spell” she took out every 
garment from his wardrobe and kissing 
them piece by piece, put them back again 
and he found her so, and they cried to- 
gether, he of happiness. é 

In his utter beatitude, even his resent- 
ment of Alma continued to grow but 
slowly. Once, when after forty-eight hours 
she forbade him rather fiercely an entrance 
into his wife’s room, he shoved her aside 
almost rudely, but at Carrie’s little shriek 
of remonstrance from the darkened room, 
backed out shamefacedly and apologi ed 
next day in the conciliatory language of 4 
tiny wrist-watch. 
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But a break came, as she knew and feared 


during one of these attacks, 
when for two days Carrie had not appeared 
at the dinner table, Alma, entering when 
the meal was almost over, seated herself 
rather exhaustedly at her mother’s place 
ite her stepfather. 

He had reached the stage when that 
jttle unconscious usurpation in itself could 

im. 
=~ bars your mother?” he asked, dourly 


for leep.” 

“She’s asleep. 

“funny. This is the third attack this 
‘month and each time it lasts longer. 
Confound that neuralgia.” 

“She’s easier now.” 

He pushed back his plate. © : 

“Then I’ll go in and sit with her while 

sleeps.” 
Bs oho was so fastidiously dainty of 
manner, half rose, spilling her soup. 

“No,” she said, “you mustn’t! Not 
now!” And sat down again hurriedly, 
wanting not to appear perturbed. , 

A curious thing happened then to Louis. 
His lower lip came pursing out like a little 
shelf and a hitherto unsuspected look of 
pigginess fattened over his rather 
plump face. 

“You quit butting into me and my 
wife’s affairs, you, or get the hell out of 
here,” he said, without changing his voice 
or his manner. 

She placed her hand to the almost un- 
bearable flutter of her heart. 

“Louis! You mustn’t talk like that 
to—me!” 

“Don’t make me say something I'll 
regret. You! Only take this tip, you! 
There’s one of two things you better do. 
Quit trying to come between me and her 
or—get out.” 

“T—she’s sick.” 

“Naw, she ain’t. Not as sick as vou 
makeout. You’re trying, God knows why, 
to keep us apart. I’ve watched you. I 
know your sneaking kind. Still water runs 
deep. You’ve never missed a chance since 
we're married to keep us apart. Shame!” 

“Now mark my word, if it wasn’t to 
spare her, I’d have invited you out long 
a0. Haven’t you got any pride?’”’ 

“Ihave. I have,” she almost moaned 
and could have crumpled up there and 
swooned in her humiliation. 

“You're not a regular girl. You’re a 
shedevil. That’s what you are! Trying 
0 come between your mother and me. 
Ain't you ashamed? What is it you 
want?” 

“Louis—I_ don’t——”’ 

“First you turn down a fine fellow like 
leo Friendlander, so he don’t come to the 

se any more and then you take out on us 
whatever is eating you, by trying to come 

tween me and the finest woman that 
wer lived. Shame. Shame.” 

Louis,” She said. ‘Louis,’ wringing 
her hands in a dry wash of agony, “can’t 
you understand? She’d rather have me. 
It makes her nervous trying to pretend to 
Y0u that she’s not suffering when she is. 
That's all, Louis. You see, she’s not 
‘shamed to suffer before me. Why, Louis 
~that’s all. Why should I want to come 
tween you and her? Isn’t she dearer to 
me than anything in the world and haven’t 
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811 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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He was placated and a little sorry and 
did not insist further upon going into the 
room. 

“Funny,” he said. “Funny,” and ad- 
justing his spectacles, snapped open his 
newspaper for a lonely evening. 

The one thing that perturbed Alma al- 
most more than anything else, as the 
dreaded cravings grew, with each siege her 
mother becoming more brutish and more 
given to profanity, was where she obtained 
the drug. 

The well-thumbed old doctor’s prescrip- 
tion she had purloined even back in the 
hotel days, and embargo and legislation 
were daily making more and more furtive 
and prohibitive the traffic in narcotics. 

Once Alma, mistakenly too, she thought 
later, had suspected a chauffeur of collu- 
sion with her mother and abruptly dis- 
missed him. To Louis’ rage. 

““What’s the idea,” he said out of Car 
rie’s hearing, of course. “‘Who’s running 
this shebang anyway?” 

Once after Alma had guarded her well 
for days, scarcely leaving her side, Carrie 
laughed sardonically up into her daughter’s 
face, her eyes as glassy and without swim- 
ming fluid as a doll’s. { 

“T get it! But wouldn’t you like to 
know where? Yah!” 

And to Alma’s horror she slapped her 
quite roundly across the cheek. 

And then one day, after a long period of 
quiet, when Carrie had lavished her really 
great wealth of contrite love upon her 
daughter and husband, spending on Alma 
and loading her with gifts of jewelry and 
finery to somehow express her grateful 
adoration of her; paying her husband the 
secret penance of twofold fidelity to his 
well-being and every whim, Alma, return- 
ing from a trip, taken reluctantly, and at 
her mother’s bidding, down to the base- 
ment trunk-room, found her gone, a modish 
black-lace hat and the sable coat missing 
from the closet. 

It was early afternoon, sunlit and pleas- 
antly cold. 

The first rush of panic and the impulse 
to dash after, stayed, she forced herself 
down into a chair, striving with the utmost 
difficulty for coherence of procedure. 

Where in the half hour of her absence 
had her mother gone? Matinee? Impos- 
sible! Walking. Hardly probable. Upon 
inquiry in the kitchen neither of the maids 
had seen nor heard her depart. Motoring? 
With a hand that trembled in spite of it- 
self, Alma telephoned the garage. Car and 
chauffeur were there. Incredible as it 
seemed, Alma, upon more than one occa- 
sion had lately been obliged to remind her 
mother that she was becoming careless of 
the old pointedly rosy hands. Manicurist? 
She telephoned the Bon Ton Beauty Par- 
lor. No. Where, oh God, where? Which 
way to begin? That was what troubled 
her most. To start right, so as not to 
lose a precious second. 

Suddenly, and for no particular reason, 
Alma began a hurried search through her 
mother’s dresser-drawers of lovely per- 
sonal appointments. 

A one inch square of newspaper clipping 
apparently gouged from the sheet with a 
hairpin, caught her eye from the top of one 
of the gold backed hair-brushes. Dawn- 
ingly, Alma read. 

It described in brief detail the innova- 
tion of a newly equipped Narcotic Clinic 
on the Bowery below Canal Street, pro- 


vided to medically administer to the 
pathological cravings of addicts. 

Fifteen minutes later Alma emerged 
from the subway at Canal Street and with 
three blocks toward her destination ahead, 
started to run. 

At the end of the first block she saw her 
mother, in the sable coat and the black- 
lace hat, coming toward her. 

Her first impulse was to run faster and 
yoo-hoo, but she thought better of it and 
by biting her lips and digging her finger- 
nails, was able to slow down to a casual 
walk. 

Carrie’s fur coat was flaring open and 
because of the quality of her attire down 
there where the bilge waters of the city- 
tide flow and eddy, stares followed her. 

Once, to the stoppage of Alma’s heart, 
she halted and said a brief word to a truck- 
man as he. crossed the sidewalk with a bill 
of lading. He hesitated, laughed and 
went on. 

Then she quickened her pace and went 
on, but as if with a sense of being followed, 
because constantly as she walked, she 
jerked a step, to look back, and then 
again, over her shoulder. 

A second time she stopped, this time to 
address a little nub of a woman without a 
hat and lugging one-sidedly a stack of 
men’s basted waistcoats, evidently for 
home-work in some tenement. She looked 
and muttered her un-understanding of 
whatever Carrie had to say and shambled 
on. 

Then Mrs. Latz spied her daughter, 
greeting her without surprise or any par- 
ticular recognition. 

“Thought you could fool me! Heh, 
Louis? Alma.” 

“Mama, it’s Alma. It’sall right. Don’t 
you remember, we had this appointment? 
Come, dear.” 

“No, you don’t! That’s a man follow- 
ing. Shh-h-h-h, Louis. I was fooling. I 
went up to him (snicker) and I said to him, 
‘Give you five dollars for a doctor’s 
certificate.’ That’s all I said to him, or 
any of them. He’s in a white carnation, 


Louis. You can find him by the—it’s on’ 


” 


his coat lapel. He’s coming! Quick 

“Mama, there’s no one following. 
Wait, I'll call a taxi!” 

“No, you don’t! He tried to put me ina 
taxi, too. No, you don’t!” 

“Then the subway, dearest. Yo i’ll sit 
quietly beside Alma in the subway, won’t 
you, Carrie. Alma’s so tired.” 

Suddenly Carrie began to whimper. 

“My baby! Don’t let her see me. My 
baby. What am I good for? I’ve ruined 
her life. My precious sweetheart’s life. I 
hit her once—Louis—in the mouth. God 
won’t forgive me for that.” 

“Yes, He will, dear, if you come.” 

“Tt bled. Alma, tell him mama lost her 
doctor’s certificate. That’s all I said to 
him—give you five dollars for a doctor’s 
certificate—he had a white carnation— 


right lapel—stingy! Quick! He’s fol- 
lowing!” 

“Sweetheart, please, there’s no one 
coming.” 


“Don’t tell! Oh, Alma darling—mama’s 
ae your life. Her sweetheart baby’s 

e. 

“No, darling, you haven’t.. She ‘loves 
you if you’ll come home with her, dear, to 
bed, before Louis gets home and——”’ 

“No. No. He mustn’t see. _ Never 
this bad—was I, darling—oh—oh——””’ 
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“No, mama—never—this bad. That’ 
must 

“Best man that ever lived. B 
Ruin.” cst Baby, 

“Mama, you—you’re makin 
tremble so that she can aca Nes 
if you drag her back so. There’s no 
one dear. I won't let an 
one harm you. Please, sweeth 
taxicab.” 

“No. I tell you he’s following. He 
tried to put me into a taxicab.” 

“Then mama, listen. Do you hear! 
Alma wants you to listen. If you don’t— 
she’ll faint. People are looking. Now I 
want you to turn square around and look. 
No, look again. You see now, there’s no 
one following. Now, I want you to cross 
the street over there to the subway. Just 
with Alma, who loves you. There’s no- 
body following. Just with Alma who 
loves you.” 

And then Carrie, whose lace hat was 
crazily on the back of her head, relaxed 
enough so that through the enormous 
maze of the traffic of trucks and the heay- 
ier drags of the lower city, she and her 
daughter could wind their way. 

“My baby. My poor Louis,” she kept 
saying. ‘The worst I’ve ever been. Oh— 
Alma—Louis—waiting—before we get 
there—Louis.” 

It was in the tightest tangle of the cross- 
ing and apparently on this conjuring of her 
husband, that Carrie jerked suddenly free 
of Alma’s frailer hold. 

“No—no—not home—now. Him. 
Alma!” And darted back against the 
breast of the down side of the traffic. 

There was scarcely more than the quick 
rotation of her arm around with the spoke 
of a truck wheel, so quickly she went 
down. 

It was almost a miracle, her kind of 
death, because out of all that jam of ton- 
nage, she carried only one bruise, a faint 
one, near the brow. 

And the wonder was that Louis Latz in 
his grief was so proud. 

“To think,” he kept saying over and 
over again and unabashed at the way his 
face twisted, “to think they should have 
happened to me. Two such women in one 
lifetime, as my little mother—and her. 
Fat little old Louis to have had those two. 
Why just the memory of my Carrie—is 
almost enough—to think old me should 
have a memory like that—it is almost 
enough—isn’t it, Alma?” 

She kissed his hand. , 

That very same, that dreadful night, 
almost without her knowing it, her throat- 
tearing sobs broke loose, her face to the 
waistcoat of Leo Friedlander. 

He held her close. Very, very close. 

“Why sweetheart,” he said, “I could cut 
out my heart to help you. Why, swett- 
heart. Shh-h-h, remember what Louis 
says. Just the beautiful memory—0of— 
her—is—wonderful——”’ 

“Just —the b-beautiful — memory — 
you'll always have it too—of her—my 
mama—won’t you, Leo? Won't you? 

“ Always,” he said, when the tight gmp 
in his throat had eased enough. 

again—Leo.” 

“ Always.” 

She ould not know how dear she be 
came to him then, because not ten min 
utes before, from the very lapel against 
which her cheek lay pressed, he had un- 
pinned a white carnation. 
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They Stand as a Bulwark 
Between You and Danger 


KIDDING is no respecter ot 
S persons, purse, time or place. Pride, 
strength and bank accounts fall before 
its relentless force. 


Weed Tire Chains prevent skidding. 
Always take them with you and put 
them on at the first drop of rain. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


lnCanada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Complete Chain Line— All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes —From Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


Weed Tire Chains 
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Wuat Comes Arter THe Purcuase Price ? 


Dodge Brothers business was founa- 
ed on the conviction that the pur- 
chase price of their car should be as 
nearly as possible the last expenditure 


The world-wide reputation of this 
car to-day gives ample testimony 
of the soundness of this principle 


Dodge Brothers will continue 
to build their car so well that the 


purchase price will be as nearly > 


as possible the last expenditure 


BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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“Brings You Instant Charm’ 


Gives You. Comfort and Charm 


Pompeian Fragrance is as delicate, as 
sweet, as fragrant as a dew-drenched garden. 


What comfort it gives your tired, over- 
heated body! How it cools your grateful 
skin! 


Just a light dusting of Pompeian Fra- 
grance (a talcum), and all the excessive 
moisture leaves your skin; its lasting, linger- 
ing charm becomes a part.of your person: 


There aré'several times a day when an 
active person’ can wisely use a dash of 
Pompeian Fragrance. At all druggists, 30c. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel 
5 Samples Sent With It 


Miss Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian Beaury 
Art Panel entitled, “*Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.”” The 
rare beauty and charm of Miss Clark are revealed in dainry 
colors. Size, 28 x 7% inches. Price, 10c. Samples of Pompeian 
Day Cream, Powder, Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance 
(a talcum powder) sent with the Art Panel. With these sam- 
ples you can make many interesting beauty experiments, 
Please tear off coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2036 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Also Made in Canada 


“Use These Three for Instant Beauty” 


Pompeian Day Cream first, then Pompeian 
Beauty Powder, then Pompeian Bloom for 
a bit of color. 60c for each preparation 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2036 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen. I enclose a dime for the 1921 


Marguerite Clark Panel. Also please send the 
5 samples. 
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Perfumed with the 
Wonderful New Odor 
of 26 Howers 


SIH 


Rouge and Powder Com- 
bination in Double Vanity 
Case $1. or Single Com- 
pact in beautiful Silver- 
plated Vanity Case $1. 


TALC © FACE POWDER * COMBINATION CREAM * COLD CREAM * LIP STICK * EYE-BROW PENCIL * ODOR JONTEEL * ODOR JONTEE!. CONCENTRATE 


onteel Beauty 


UST the most tidy, convenient form of beauty powder the most fas 

tidious woman ever used—an exquisite cake of FACE PowDER JONTBEL, 

enclosed with dainty puff in a charming box. ‘Two sizes—a generous 
50c one for bag or vanity case, and a big $1 one for your dressing 
table. Four lovely tints. 

A touch of added brilliance? Glowing Rouck natural 
it seems your very own flush 50c. In Canada, Jonteel prices are slightly 
higher. Ask for Jonteel only at a Rexall Store—obtainable nowhere elses 


The Storer are an organization of 10,000 progressive retail drug stores, 
throughout the United States, Canada, Great Britain—united for a world-wide’ serviog, 


THE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY CO.. CHICAGO 
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